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» Ohio 


Lasting and lustrous—because it’s made of PLIOVIC! 


Surprising as it may seem, you're looking at a fabric 
supported vinyl upholstery. It’s called Milano and, for 
the first time, combines the soft shimmer of moiré 
silk with the washability, 
durability of vinyl. 


wearability and general 


There’s no single reason for the distinctive eye- and 
touch-appeal of this upholstery. It results from a com- 
bination of fine skills and materials. But among these 
materials, PLiovic, the basic vinyl resin used, plays 
a key role. 


The primary advantages of using PLiovic are: 1. It 


me 


blends readily, fuses at low temperatures, is generally 


easy to process. 2. It embosses easily and faithfully. 
3. It helps assure lasting adhesion to the knitted fabric 
backing. Other benefits: 
stability plus good over-all physical properties. 


Excellent heat- and light- 


Improving the appearance and performance of 
supported upholstery sheeting is but one of many pos- 
sible uses for PLiovic. How can it help your product? 
For the answer plus full details on PLiovic write: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. O-9415, Akron 


16, Ohio. 
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CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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GENERAL BUSINESS EISENHOWER PLAYS GOOD NEIGHBOR. His visit south of the border will 


bring more U. S. aid but won’t solve all the problems 


— THE STRESS IS ON THE DISCORD. Republicans and Democrats on Joint 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 19 Economic Committee muffle their many points of agreement 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 41 WILD BIDDING FOR OIL LEASES. Drilling rights in offshore land go up for 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 111 grabs in a New Orleans hotel ballroom, and the drama is tense 
PERSONAL BUSINESS 133 


THE TREND 152 BUSINESS STUDIES MARKET SIGNALS, BUT FINDS SCANT CAUSE 
FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 TO WORRY 


—— = TV’S NEW HERO—THE BUSINESSMAN FRAMED IN GLAMOR. New 


weekly show stars real-life executives—but far from their paper-strewn desks... . 





PRICE FIXING ... ruling spells out Supreme Court's latest thinking on rights of 
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KATY IN COOLER. The railroad that overparked may land its president in jail. 
SHAKEOUT IN PLEASURE BOATING. A fast-growing and fast-changing 
industry moves toward fewer and bigger companies 


IN BUSINESS. Bethlehem’s model H-iron plant, FCC threat to revoke radio 
licenses, the janitors’ building project, aviation insurance in court 
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THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD:  Europe’s Trade Feud Coming to a Head. Six-nation Common Market seems to have 


outmaneuvered the seven-nation Free Trade Assn. . 
In Business Abroad. Counts: new plans for state economy, Vauxhall Motors’ expan- 
sion, power project in Egypt, Leipzig foir...... 


COMPANIES: Last of Pinkertons Keeps Watch for Industry. Business is brisker than ever in the 


detection trade 
FINANCE: Commercial Credit Goes Afield. Chmn. Edmund Grimes (cover) leads company 

away from chief reliance on auto financing 
In Finance. Anti-inflation move in Britain, new SEC accounting policy, Madison 
Fund’s complex deal for port termir 

GOVERNMENT: Tax Reform Back in Spotlight. New studies by Treasury and House Ways & Means 
Committee may lead to more liberal depreciation policy 
Bargain Rail Rates Stir Fuss. Truck and ship operators say these concessions for 
specified commodities constitute unfair competition 
Support for Tighter Labeling Law. Both parties back bill to require labeling of 
potentially dangerous household products 
In Labor. Decline in cost of living, new head of Building & Construction Trades, 
Supreme Court ruling, vote at Esso refinery 
Quest for Unionists Is Getting Tougher. Union memb 
since 1955 and may remain there. . 
Anti-Bias Drive. Meany and 
ing contractors .. 

MANAGEMENT: _ In Management. Films to sell science careers, British executive pay, proposed asso- 
ciation of the professions 


MARKETING: Radio’s New Voice Is Golden. It speaks a local and special-audience language. . . 


THE MARKETS: In the Markets. Cautious stocks, variable annuities, coup winners’ take-off 
Wall St. Talks 


NEW PRODUCTS: Cool Comfort. New room air conditioner has remote control 


REGIONS: Now the Heat Shifts to Industry to Stop Polluting the Streams. The experience of 
the Ohio River Valley is a case in point 


RESEARCH: In Research. Bacteria that attack vitamin C, photographs of antibody molecule, 
tiny telescope can see whole nebulae 
Brainpower First in United’s Space Venture. Even before it has a plant of its own, 
United Aircraft subsidiary recruits experts 
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PRODUCTION 
2,032 
125,553 
$52,412 
10,819 
6,536 
1,455 
247,488 


Automobiles 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.).............eeeeeeees 
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Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........ 
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PRICES 


Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

en a a wince cwet eee sktennRewecnees 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.).......... cece eee ee eee 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).... 0.0.0... cece eee ee eee 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.)............ 
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FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Manufacturer’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Exports (in millions) 

Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 


* Preliminary, week ended February 27, 1960. 
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301,751 
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33,412 
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+ Not available. 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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I want 
it in 
writing... 









tell me by telegram! 


I get your message at a glance... give it my immediate attention. Facts 


¢ 


and figures are clear and in writing. I save time and money doing busi- 


ness by telegram. You, too? WESTERN UNION 
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PROBLEM? PLAN ASSEMBLE 
aan atin —_— ° Man. 
Remember the erector set you enjoyed as a kid — 
—all the different things you made—ladders, Write for Slotted John 
° . . rthu 
bridges, carts, windmills and dozens of others? Angle Catalog #180. Or yo 
Lyon Slotted Angle brings you that same ver- ‘ “a. — Dealer 
satility and simplicity in slotted lengths of cold ~ oa hen «Apnea 
rolled steel angles—with heavy galvanized finish— diversified line of steel 
ready to handle an endless list of man-sized jobs! equipment. 
You don’t need an engineering degree to use he 
Slotted Angle. Just make a rough sketch, indicat- 
ing the length of each part you need. Cutting 
angles to size is a breeze because thert’s a guide Publis 
mark every 3 inches. A couple of wrenches is all pn 
you need for easy, on-the-site assembly. = 
Catalog #180 tells the complete story. Drop us ll 
a note and your copy will be on its way, pronto. Dire 
ircul, 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. ADDR 
General Offices: 310 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois = e 
Factories in Aurora, Ill.— York, Pa.—Los Angeles Publis 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 
A PARTIAL LIST OF ON PRODUCTS 
t Tel tellale me Cee S Tool Stands °® Display Equipment 
Tool Boxes ° ie ielaleliare ms Ot: belials ¢) 
Parts Cases ° Slotted Angle 
Bar Racks * Wood Working Benches 
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READERS REPORT 
On Growth 


Dear Sir: 

. I have read with great inter- 
est your analysis of growth [BW— 
Jan.23’60,p52]. Your use of con- 
cepts such as autonomous and in- 
duced investment, and accelerator 
effect, is something that must have 
taken considerable courage. But I 
think it-is a real tribute to your 
magazine and to business eco- 
nomics in general that a discussion 
of this order of sophistication can 
today be presented to the business 
community. 





HENRY C. WALLICH 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

. Excepting some of Kuznets’ 
stuff, yours is the best synthesis on 
the subject of growth—popular or 
academic—I’ve seen. My only com- 
plaint is the omission of a couple 
of ancient topics: 

1) When growth is measured by 
GNP at factor costs, as in the gov- 
ernment section, digging a hole and 
filling it will add doubly to output. 
Even in the private sector, depend- 
ing on how the data are collected 
and computed, real waste may be 
counted as real output; e.g., com- 
petitive campaigns for charitable 
contributions. In other words, some 
proportion of measured output, 
particularly in the non-market sec- 
tors, adds neither to productive 
capacity nor to consumer satisfac- 
MOM. 00% 

2) GNP measures total agricul- 
tural output at market prices, as if 
consumers wanted wheat badly 
enough to pay $2 a bushel. This is 
obviously not the case. The as- 
tonishing productivity gains in 
agriculture, which contribute sig- 
nificantly to our rising output-per- 
manhour figures, are biased upward 
because of over-valuation of gov- 
ernment-supported output. 

Louis WINNICK 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
TEMPORARY STATE COMMISSION ON 

ECONOMIC EXPANSION 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Senior Citizens 


Dear Sir: 

You are quite right; over 16-mil- 
lion citizens over 65 are a great 
political force—as well as a large 
economic force. 

Thank you for not suggesting a 































































MECHANIZE 


all Goubbing Operations 
uto{ 


with a COMBINATION SCRUBBER -VAT! | 





Here’s a timely answer to the need for reducing 
labor costs — a single cleaning unit that completely 
mechanizes scrubbing. A Combination Scrubber- 
Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, 
and picks up (damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
operation! Maintenance men like the convenience 
of working with this single unit... the thorough- 
ness with which it cleans...and the features that 
make the machine simple to operate. It’s se/f- 
propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired 
rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. 


Finnell’s 213P Scrubber-Vac at left, an electric unit for 
heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, has a 26-inch 
brush spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and 
more in some cases), depending upon condition of the 
floors, congestion, et cetera. 
(The machine can be leased 
or purchased.) Finnell makes 
Level Wind and full range of sizes, including 
Powder Dispenser battery-, gasoline-, and 
are accessories Dropane-powered as well as 
electric models. From 
this complete line, you can 
choose the size and model 
that’s exactly right for your 
job (no need to over-buy or 
under-buy). It’s also good to 
know that a Finnell Floor 
Specialist and Engineer is 
nearby to help train your 
maintenance operators in the 
proper use of the machine and 
to make periodic check-ups. 





7 


For demonstration, consulta- 
tion, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3803 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, Int. ee Enns 


IN ALL 
Originators of par PRINCIPAL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 





training program for retirement. 
America was built by doing, not by 
loafing... . 

In Senior Enterprises, Inc. we be- 
lieve and plan to employ experi- 
ence, talent, loyalty, and willing- 
ness, for an America which shall 
not be beaten by Communism. All 
on the basis of Free Enterprise for 
our Senior Citizens. 

Anything wrong with that? 

ROBERT I. ERLICHMAN 
PRESIDENT 
SENIOR ENTERPRISES, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Girls’ Prep Schools 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you for the excellent re- 
port on the independent prep 
schools [BW—Feb.13’60,p127]. All 
that you say about boys’ schools is 
equally true of girls’ schools. 

Let us hope that some of the 
“many new boosters” are corporate 
donors thus far blind to the im- 


portance of superior secondary 7 


school preparation for superior col- 

lege education, even though they 

seek leadership among those so 

educated—and their leaders seek 

such education for their children. 
Mrs. BENJAMIN R. FISHER 

PRESIDENT 

DOBBS ALUMNAE ASSN. 

THE MASTERS SCHOOL 

DOBBS FERRY, N. Y. 





Purebreds vs. Mongrels 
Dear Sir: 

As a dog lover, I cannot resist 
a loud cheer for your Personal 
Business Department [BW—Feb.6 
*60,p117). 

What I particularly liked were 
your efforts to dispel “that old saw 
about the true nobility of some 
mongrels.” This is one of Amer- 
ica’s most generally believed falla- 
cies. 

HARRY HAHN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Credit Due 


Dear Sir: 
Your article on the compact re- 

actors [BW—Jan.30°60,p102] was 

extremely well done... . 

While Atomics International re 
ceived excellent treatment, unfor 
tunately the article did not properly 
credit the sponsor, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, whose Office 
for Aircraft Reactors is directing 
the SNAP II program... . 

GARLAND C. LADD 
ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 
CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 
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FRARCANLD 





Fairchild F-27 twin propjet transport designed for short- to medium-range operators. 










Tiny motor controls Jet age “executive suite” 


With businessmen taking to the air 
in increasing numbers, the ‘‘com- 
pany plane” is being upgraded to 
meet new standards of speed, com- 
fort and operating economy. 


Bright arrival on the executive 
scene is the Fairchild F-27 Friend- 
ship, typical of a new generation of 
company jetliners. Seating 40 pas- 
sengers in limousine luxury, the F-27 
has turbine power and propjet cruis- 
ing speed of 300 mph. Its air-condi- 
tioning and pressurization systems 
are of a kind hitherto found only on 
large main-line aircraft. 


fgERreS 










Typical of the up-to-date design 
of the F-27 is one of its smallest 
parts—a Gardner-Denver air motor 
weighing 3.7 pounds, yet capable of 
actuating the steering mechanism 
which controls the 35,700-pound 
plane during ground maneuvering, 
take-off and landing. 


Youthful in vigor, Gardner- 
Denver, now in its 100th year, pro- 
vides the air motors, air tools and 
air compressors which are helping 
many an industry keep the pace 
of competition. Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. 





3.7-Ib. Gardner-Denver air motor used in 
nose-wheel steering assembly of F-27. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


cy GARDNER - DENVER 








Sea-going fuel line carries gas that’s almost too cold to handle... | 


960° BELOW ZERO! 
__.REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
CAN HANDLE IT | 


















Se BB 
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~ REYNOLDS 


When you’re pioneering a new operation that could 
revamp the world’s fuel use patterns, you’re bound 
to run into some engineering problems. Conch 
Methane Company Limited’s engineers, with a 
plan to ship liquefied natural gas from oil field to 
market by ocean freighter, faced some tough ones. 







































First, in order to bring the methane gas down to 
transportable volumes, Conch had to liquefy it. 
That means cooling it to —258°F. and shipping it 
that way. Liquefied methane occupies 1/600 the 
space of methane gas. The hitch: What could you 
ship this “‘deep-frozen”’ fuel in? Many metals and 
synthetic container materials freeze, grow brittle 
and lose strength at low temperatures. 


Conch turned to aluminum, Reynolds Aluminum 
plate. Tough, corrosion - resisting aluminum is 
actually stronger at these low temperatures, tem- 
peratures that weaken carbon steel. Aluminum is 
easily and rapidly welded, and it’s lightweight, too, 
saving up to 24 the weight of a steel container. And 
most important in handling volatiles like methane, 
aluminum is heat-reflecting and non-sparking. 


So, working with Reynolds engineers to achieve 
important savings in welding and fabricating, 
Conch had huge 6,000 barrel aluminum tanks built. 
It is in these tanks that Conch’s first shipment of 
methane arrived in England early last year—open- 
ing a new era in low-cost fuel transportation. 


The dramatic Conch operation and its big 
methane tanks are but one more way Reynolds and 
Reynolds Aluminum are helping to improve products 
and production all over the world. For details on 
how aluminum can help improve your product, or 
make your production more efficient, call your local 
Reynolds branch office, or write Reynolds Metals 
Company, P.O. Box 2346-GA, Richmond 18, Virginia. 











3) ALUMINUM 


Watch Reynolds TV shows—"“ALL STAR GOLF", “BOURBON STREET BEAT” and “ADVENTURES IN PARADISE” —ABC-TV 
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( Advertisement) 


EFelorida 


--- Glowimg market picture 


RISING FACTORIES and mouniing pay- 

rolls combine with Florida’s rapid 

growth in population to make a picture 

of glowing opportunities. Both indus- 

trial and consumer markets are expand- 

ing at a rate which far outstrips that 
* for the country as a whole. 

In population, Florida moved into 
tenth place among the states last year. 
In 1950, it ranked twentieth. Well over 
4.8 million people now live in the Sun- 
shine State and the rate of growth in 
recent years has been more than three 
times the national average. 

Personal income in Florida has shown 
an even swifter rise. Between 1950 and 
1958, it went from $3,632 million to 
$8,334 million — a gain of 129 per cent. 
This was the highest rate of increase 
shown by any state. The national gain 
was 58 per cent for the period. 
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PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES $1,253 


“Retail sales, the true measure of a con- 
sumer market, were correspondingly 
high, totaling $5,659 million in 1958 
and ranking Florida tenth in the nation. 
Per capita sales of $1,253 compared 
with a national average of $1,118. 

The upward trend in volume is steady 
and state-wide. Between 1954 and 1958, 
all of Florida’s market areas showed 
substantial growth. Of 67 counties, 60 
reported increases in retail sales. 


TOURISTS ARE HEAVY SPENDERS 


In 1959, more than ten million tourists 
visited Florida and spent an estimated 
one-and-two-thirds billion dollars. Of 
this, 59 per cent or $974 million, was 
spent retail—on food, beverages, cloth- 
ing, tobacco, automobile expense, drugs, 
cosmetics and similar items. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETS ON THE RISE 


As a market for industrial products, 
Florida’s growth has been even more 
extensive than as a consumer market. 

Using manufacturing employment as 
an indicator of industrial activity, these 


Thousands of skilled workers and their 
“Wamilies swell consumer markets in Florida as 
an average 600 new industries and major ex- 
Pansions are announced each year. Shown here: 
Workers leaving National Airlines’ overhaul 
and maintenance facility in Miami. 


figures for growth in typical industries 
since 1949 tell the Florida story: 
Apparel (S.I.C. 23) 126% 
Furniture & Fixtures (S.I.C. 25) 204% 
Paper & Allied Prod. (S.I.C. 26) 87% 
Chemicals (S.I.C. 28) 
Metal Prod. (S.I.C. 34) 
Machinery, Ex. Elec. (S.I.C. 35) 244% 
Manufacturing employment in Flor- 
ida now totals over 200,000—more than 
double the employment in 1949. The 
national gain was about 14 per cent. 


SUBCONTRACTOR OPPORTUNITIES 


The growth of manufacturing means 
ever larger markets for subcontractors 
and supplier industries. Visioneering 
Company, Inc., for instance, moved 
from out of the state to Sarasota in 
1954 and now provides component parts 
to such firms as Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft in West Palm Beach, General 
Electric in St. Petersburg, Sperry-Rand 
in Clearwater and Martin Orlando. 
Smaller firms find ready industrial 
markets in Florida, too. Holt Manu- 
facturing Company opened a plant m 
Tampa early this year to supply com- 
mercial floor machine equipment. 
Southern Wires, Inc., built a million- 
dollar facility in Quincy last fall to 
supply filters for Florida’s pulp mills. 





FLORIDA MARKET AREAS 
increase in Retail Soles 
Between 1954 and 1958 











Parlyn Manufacturing Corporation 
added 100 employees to its tool and die 
plant in Miami last year. Precision Engi- 
neering and Gears Manufacturing Com- 
pany opened in Orlando in September. 


FLORIDA'S BUILDERS ARE BUYERS 
Florida’s billion-and-a-half-dollar con- 
struction industry also provides a vast 
market for suppliers. Its size may be 
judged by the fact that in the Miami 
area alone, 146 firms employ 8,000 in 
production of aluminum building prod- 
ucts such as jalousies, awnings, tub 
enclosures, doors and windows. 

GOVERNMENTS, federal, state and 
local, are all large purchasers of indus- 
trial supplies. The missile testing acti- 
vities centering around Cape Canaveral 
provide a big industrial market. 

FARMERS are large buyers of machin- 
ery and fertilizer and Florida’s cash 
farm income rose 42 per cent between 
1950 and 1958 to $697 million. 


HoreELs, motels and apartments are 
heavy buyers of furniture, linens and 
related items. Each year, permits are 
being issued for approximately 2,000 
new establishments. 


THE SOUTHEAST & THE CARIBBEAN 


The markets served from Florida ex- 
tend far beyond the state’s borders. 
The twelve southeastern states have 
a combined population of approxi- 
mately 38 million and retail sales have 
risen to nearly $35 billion annually. 

Florida is strategically located for 
trade with the rich Caribbean and Cen- 
tral American markets. The state’s ex- 
ports to these areas by vessel alone 
totaled $206 million in 1957, the last 
year for which figures are available— 
up 42 per cent over 1956. 


jam * J 
Retail trade in Florida overflows the downtown 
areas and large suburban shopping centers have 
tisen throughout the state. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATIVE SURVEYS 


This is the fifteenth in a series of indus- 
trial advertisements. A file folder, Profile 
of Progress, is available through the In- 
dustrial Services Division of the Florida 
Development Commission, covering: 


Markets, Manpower, Transportation 
and Ports, Climate and Living Con- 
ditions, Taxes and Government, 
Research, Materials and Resources, 
Power and Water, Industrial Growth. 


The Industrial Services Division will 
assist in screening available plant sites 
throughout Florida without revealing 
company identities. It will gladly pro- 
vide concise facts and information 
tailored to the needs of any company 
which is interested in Florida as a 
possible location. All inquiries will be 
held in strictest confidence. 

Write today to B. R. Fuller, Jr., 
Executive Director, Florida Develop- 
ment Commission, 3903-7 Carlton 
Building, Tallahassee. 





See industrial Florida for yourself. 
Write State of Florida, Dept. B., Carlton 
Building, Tallahassee, for new, 100- 
page color Vacation Guide Book to 
help plan your Florida tour. 








CLASSROOM PRESENTATIONS ARE 
REVIEWED OVER EVENING COFFEE. 


RELAXATION IS ON THE AGENDA, TOO. 
SKITTLES IS ONE POPULAR ACTIVITY. 
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STUDENTS APPLY WHAT THEY HAVE 
LEARNED IN CLASS. 
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JEFFREY Weigh-Feeding 


a herent 


helps achieve peak efficiency Sserssmmas 5 
in new cement plant ~ 


Arkansas Cement Corporation here in Foreman, 
Arkansas, has one of the nation’s most modern and 
highly automated cement plants. Designed and built 
by Kaiser Engineers of Oakland, California, com- 
plete raw material control system was furnished by 
General Conveyor, Inc., of San Francisco. 


JEFFREY WAYTROLS’— machines which weigh 
materials as they feed them — were integrated into 
the automated system for handling the dry raw 
materials. These units continuously and automati- 
cally proportion by weight and feed materials to the 
various functions in the mill building. Complete 
instrumentation of this feeding equipment permits 
immediate adjustments as required in processing. 

If you’re interested in automating your conveying 
and processing operations and lowering costs, it will 
pay to consult Jeffrey. For information, write The 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 960 North Fourth 
Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


~ 

This huge Arkansas Cement plant serves a 
four-state area; has capacity of 1,400,000 
barrels per year of Foreman Portland Cement 
and similar products. 


One of several Jeffrey Waytrols for continu- 
ous proportioning and feeding of chalk, iron 


ore, additive materials, clinker, gypsum. 
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: 4 Balanced-vibration principle of Waytrol keeps materials moving 
dependably and efficiently. 


~~ 


One of two panels of Jeffrey instruments from which feed rates of 
individual Waytrols are controlled. Total feed rates can also be 
adjusted for over-all-mill control. 
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CONVEYING *« PROCESSING « MINING EQUIPMENT... 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY...CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
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Hughes TONOTRON* tube paints a picture with a 
full spectrum of gray scales. The TYPOTRON® tube 


The fastest gun in television isn’t on the face of 
your set...it's inside the set. There is an electron 
gun in the back of your picture tube which shoots 
a continuous stream of electrons against the face 
of the tube. 

The rate of “firing” is fantastic...over one quad- 
rillion (1,000,000,000,000,000) electrons every 
second! As each electron strikes the fluorescent 
coating on the face of the tube it produces a spot 
of light... millions of which blend to “paint” the 
ever-changing picture...electronically. 

Hughes engineers have improved on this basic 
principle and created a new kind of tube capable 
of “stopping” or “freezing” the image. 





| ph 


The electron gun—heart of the Hughes storage tube. 


These unique tubes use two electron guns. One 
“paints” the picture. The other takes over when you 
want to stop the show. 

There are three kinds of these special tubes. The 





writes words and numbers using 63 symbols and 
characters at speeds to 25,000 per second. The 
MEMOTRON® tube draws graphs...holding an elec- 
tronic record of fleeting phenomena. 

These new electron tubes are but one example of 
the electronic marvels resulting from basic research 
and development done by Hughes’ 5,000 scientists 
and engineers. 

The products which Hughes designs, develops 
and manufactures — electron tubes, instruments, 
semiconductor devices, crystal filters, complete 





This Hughes scientist, shown with a model of the structure of 
a silicon crystal, is part of a team of engineers and physicists 
who work from basic theory to develop new electronic devices. 


electronic systems—are setting new standards of 
reliability wherever they are used. 

If you manufacture or use electronic equipment 
we would welcome the opportunity to help you 
make the new world of electronics serve you more 


efficiently. *Trade-mark H. A. C. 





HUGHES 
Vacuum Tube Products Division 


Oceanside, California 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 
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METALOGICS* 


perks up 
your profits with 
top technical help 


Looking for materials to do it better? } 
Time- and cost-saving fabrication J 
methods? Solutions to “cost of pos- | 
session’”’ problems? Answers to these * 
and other important questions are 
yours for the asking when you rely on 
Ryerson. Metalogics brings you the 
counsel of experienced specialists in 
steel, aluminum, plastics, and metal- 
working machinery . . . and the bene- 
fit of their nationwide, daily experi- 
ence with a wide variety of problems, 
But that’s only part of the exciting 
Metalogics story —get the rest from | 
your Ryerson representative soon. 


* The Ryerson science 
of giving optimum value 
for every purchasing dollar. 


STEEL*ALUMINUM « PLASTICS » METALWORKING MACHINERY 


wos) ©) RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Member of the <Q, Steel Family 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON » BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - NEW YORK » PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO » SEATTLE » SPOKANE + WALLINGFORD 
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BUSINESS WEEK 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


You got the first batch of statistical indicators on the post-steel strike 
trend of investment this week. The figures point both directions at once. 
But not even the most bullish forecast a runaway boom. 


Here’s how they line up: 


¢ Manufacturers’ inventory investment rose by $800-million in January 
to $53.2-billion. 


* Construction fell less than seasonally to a February volume of $3.6- 
billion. 


* Machine tool orders in January dipped slightly below the fourth-quarter 
average. ; 


¢ New orders and shipments of construction steel lagged behind the year- 
ago pace in January. 


Restocking after the steel strike generally was expected to supply most 
of the power for a strong business upsurge in the first half. 


But the Commerce Dept. figures on inventories scale down this restock- 
ing: New orders in January fell 3% behind December. 


Most disquieting of all, factory shipments ran ahead of iacoming orders 
by a substantial margin. 


These figures confirm the feeling that businessmen have had since the 
turn of the year. 


Most conspicuously in steel—but in other lines as well—buyers have 
been aware that there’s little reason to rush in with new orders. There are 
plenty of goods available—whether raw materials or finished. And prices 
are steady on most items with little prospect of large increases. 


More important, buyers know there’s ample capacity to turn out the 
things needed when they want them. They can count on delivery in a 
hurry in case spot shortages develop. 


With money rates as high as they are, many firms are trying harder than 
ever before to avoid tying up money in stocks they don’t need right away. 


If it’s not carried too far, business’ close-to-the-vest policy on inven- 
tories is likely to mean that the current upturn will stretch out longer than 
usual. 


The ratio of inventories to sales is low throughout most segments of 
business. This ratio is especially favorable in the hardgoods field—tradi- 
tionally the most unstable part of business. 


In January, stocks in durable goods industries were no more than twice 
as large as the rate of shipments. And this ratio has actually declined from 
the December figure. 


Liquidation of top-heavy stocks, of course, has been the chief villain in 
each of the post-war recessions. 


So the current low ratio can be taken as a sign of healthy business. 
If this boom follows the patterns of the past, you can still count on a 
substantial rise in factory stocks before business levels off. But now it looks 


as though restocking will be steady and gradual rather than concentrated 
in the first half as was originally believed. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Construction right now is in the midst of a post-strike rebound. 


MAR. 5, 1960 Activity in February, as estimated by the Commerce Dept., was going 
ahead at an annual rate of $55.3-billion. That’s the highest on record except 
for the pre-strike period between March and July last year. 


But much of the work now going on was carried over from the last half 
of 1959. 





The strike set back construction in a number of ways. Lack of steel, of 
course, slowed down building activity on many jobs under way last fall. 


More important, the strike created so much uncertainty for investors 
and contractors alike that a lot of blueprints went back on the shelf. Con- 
tract awards were held up until bidders could get a better idea about the 
cost and availability of steel and other materials. 


And besides that, high money rates until New Year’s kept many a 


building project from getting off the ground. Apartment builders and 
municipal governments were especially affected. 


Construction in the next month or two may not match the high rate 
recorded for February. As current jobs are worked off, activity may decline. 


But there are new signs that industry has shaken off its mood of restraint 
and uncertainty and that more building is getting under way. 


Contract awards, reported by McGraw-Hill’s Construction Daily, show 
contract lettings for heavy engineering jobs increased sharply in February. 
Awards for private building for the month were 16% higher than in Janu- 
ary; for the year to date, such awards are ahead of 1959 by 14%. 


Mass housing (including apartment buildings and large housing tracts) 
so far has been one of the biggest gainers. Such projects have moved 14° 
above the year-ago pace. 


More factory buildings are also coming up to the brick-and-mortar stage. 
Industrial building contracts topped the year-earlier month by 19%. 


Contract lettings for public works have also perked up. 


Easing in the money markets, even if it proves only temporary, un- 
doubtedly has helped state and local governments push more of their 
projects into the building stage. Municipal bonds have been coming to 
market at a steady clip for the past two months. 


So, awards for state and local building work picked up sharply last 
month, topping February, 1959, by 18%. Highway and bridge contracts 
were especially strong during the month. 


Pileup of new models at car dealers is getting action in Detroit. 


Field inventories of autos have reached an all-time record—close to 
1-million units. This has happened in spite of the fact that Detroit has 
been trimming production schedules since January. 


Now producers are pushing sales contests to keep dealer stocks from 
getting higher until the spring selling season rolls around. 


First to make the move was GM’s Chevrolet division, whose incentive 
sales drive got under way on Feb. 1. Since then, selling campaigns have 
been started by Dodge, Plymouth, Oldsmobile, Imperial, and Pontiac. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 5, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N, Y. 























When your machinery goes overseas 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use a world-wide network of 
51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 
* * * 

When you take your international 
trade problems to Chase Manhattan, 
the services of a world-wide network 
of 51,000 correspondent banks and 
branches are immediately at your 

disposal. 

You get the overseas help you need 
from the banker-at-the-spot . . . the 
man who has an intimate knowledge 
of local trade conditions and knows 


how to make them work for you. 


This is possible only because 
Chase Manhattan has a close per- 
sonal relationship with its foreign cor- 
respondents. Chase Manhattan and 
its stateside correspondents handle 
the U.S. problems of the Bank’s over- 
seas correspondents. They, in turn, 
get things done for Chase Manhattan 
in their own countries. Such reciproc- 
ity enables you to get more efficient 
banking service in world markets. 


If you have import or export prob- 


lems cable CHAMANBANK or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., U.S.A. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 
Resources in excess of $8,000,000,000 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Mobility: 


Clark Attacks Indirect Costs 
With New Theory 


Two short decades ago most of the sales of Michigan- 
based Clark Equipment Company came from truck and 
trailer transmissions, axles and housings. 

Diversifying, Clark never strayed far from its basic 
know-how. Parlaying its experience in driving mechan- 
isms, gearing and load-support on the demonstrable 
theory that these are the life-stream of mobile equip- 
ment, Clark pushed its way upward in the broad and 
growing field of materials handling through adaptation, 
acquisition and design development. 

Still a major automotive industry supplier, Clark 
today builds a great range of machines—fork-lift trucks, 
powered hand trucks, towing tractors, straddle carriers, 
tractor shovels, dozers, scrapers, loggers, truck and 
trailer bodies—over 300 models and sizes. 

Its real product, though, is Mobility. It is not so 
much selling a conveyance as a concept. 

To Clark, Mobility is defined as the rapid, easy, effi- 
cient and continuous movement of materials, goods and 
people from one stage of usefulness to another. 


Before this giant 600 hp Clark-built Michigan Tractor Dozer came 
to work, its Midwest owner needed three crawler dozers to feed his 
48” conveyor. Now the Michigan moves sand at thrice crawler speeds. 
Job-to-job moves are made even faster—up to 28 mph—so the con- 
tractor can use this same machine to level truck fill, push-load scrap- 
ers, backfill bridge abutments. Tires have completely eliminated a 
serious cost problem... twice-yearly $5,000 track repairing. 


Working with Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Clark’s Brown Trailer Division 
developed the first completely containerized perishable-meat delivery 
service from packing house direct to customer stores. The new 
“‘Thermo-Sealed” delivery does away with meat transfers, cuts pilfer- 
age, keeps meat sealed from outdoor air and sun, at a constant tem- 
perature and consistent quality. The Clark-Brown aluminum reefer 
containers are loaded on flatbed trucks with Clark fork-lift trucks. 


Mobility connects creation with utilization. Mostly, 
it is concerned with indirect costs and the hidden wastes 
in the manufacturing-distribution cycle that often cancel 
out closely controlled direct labor efficiencies. 

The Clark approach to the sale of its materials han- 
dling lines is a series of questions: 

Where are there pauses or delays from mine to truck, 
from forest to mill, from assembly line to loading dock, 
from producer to consumer? (Mobility means momentum.) 

How can we free the labor force for more useful, less 
dangerous, more satisfying jobs than lifting, loading, 
lugging? (Mobility means maximum utilization of men.) 

How many jobs can the equipment be made to do; 
how many hours a day can it be kept moving? (Mobility 
means maximum utilization of equipment.) 

How can space be used more efficiently, always think- 
ing in cubic area rather than square area? (Mobility 
means maximum loads, maximum storage, minimum 
space.) 

In short, by selling Mobility, Clark is selling cost 
cutting. 


So it is that today Clark’s sales force is as much con- 
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cerned with timing as with transmissions. The problem 
is to relate people, products and equipment to the 
entire handling process. 
Clark’s markets are as broad as its product line. 
Clark equipment is moving mountains of materials 


in plants and between plants, in warehouses and mines, 


in the construction industry and the building trades, 
Over the road and off the road. And all over the free 
world, too. 


Clark is interested in your materials handling prob- 
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Shipping room bottlenecks ended when All-Steel Equipment, Inc., 
changed to high-stacking its cartoned steel desks. Originally, cartons 
were palletized, then trucked to loading dock. Here the pallets were 
removed, the cartons put on a second fork truck for loading into haul 
units. Now, a special Clark clamp, mounted on a triple-stage tele- 
scoping-upright Clark lift truck, permits stacking to the ceiling, then 
continuous, one-truck handling direct into low-overhead haulers. 


lems, and will try to make specific, specialized recom- 
mendations for your own company and your own 
needs. Your questions or 
suggestions will be welcome 
at Clark Equipment Com- 
pany, Buchanan, Michigan. 


Michigan and Brown are registered trade-marks of the Clark Equipment Company 











contributions of 


UOP RESEARCH 





the tailor who 
never cuts cloth... 





/S 


Not too many years ago a car would run on most any kind of gasoline. But now 
engines require fuels that are virtually tailor-made. 

Tailoring fuels for high-performance engines calls for no cloth cutting ... but 
plenty of research. Today’s vastly superior fuels provide more dependable, 
trouble-free performance than those of yesteryear. Why? Because research scientists 


’ 


like those at UOP, have developed methods to sort, separate and convert 
petroleum molecules into an imposing array of fuel components ... blended to meet 
every engine requirement. The result . . . tailored fuels, beyond any doubt! 

And as the needs of the petroleum and chemical industries expand and grow 
more exacting, UOP research will further contribute to their progress. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY wes Praines, iu., u.s.a. 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS TOMORROW 
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Eisenhower Plays rT Neleaee 


His Latin American hosts will 
probably get more aid from U.S., 
but that won't solve all prob- 
lems south of the border. 


Pres. Eisenhower's ten-day tour of 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay 
has been a popular success comparable 
to his personal triumphs in the Middle 
Fast and southern Asia last fall (BW— 
Dec.19°59,p23). The crowds of half a 
million or more who greeted him along 
his route were more enthusiastic than 
had been anticipated (picture). Anti- 
American demonstrations were few and 
muted. 

Much of the President’s success came 

from his speeches emphasizing Latin 
American economic development and 
U.S. willingness to help. This theme 
appealed to top officials and men in 
the street alike, although the President 
refrained from publicly committing the 
U.S. government to a specific increase 
in the flow of aid. 
* Reservations—Back in Washington, 
however, officials are warning against 
reading too much into the friendly dis- 
plays in Latin America. ‘They point 
out that the U.S. will have to back up 
the President’s expressions of goodwill 
with more economic assistance. Other- 
wise, the new warmth in Latin Ameri- 
can relations will dissipate quickly. 

Moreover, they say, additional U.S. 
government aid by itself won't solve 
Latin American problems or guarantee 
smoother relations. And more aid, if it 
is substituted for private U.S. invest- 
ment or local initiative and _ self-disci- 
pline, can cause more problems than it 
solves. 

Even with additional aid, they add, 
the very size and intimacy of U. S.-Latin 
American economic relations will con- 
tinue to cause tensions and policy 
dilemmas that don’t exist in more dis- 
tant parts of the world. Latin America’s 
he: avy dependence upon exports to the 
U.S. and its $9.5-billion in private U.S. 
investment are continuing sources of 
friction as well as strength. 

* Cautious Offers—Throughout — the 
trip, Eisenhower handled the burning 
question of how much more aid the 
U.S. will give Latin America with great 
caution. He spoke in general terms 
about stepping up joint efforts to keep 


IN ARGENTINA, Pres. Eisenhower acknowledges honor guard salute after address to 


Congress. 




















U.S. position here hinges on success of Frondizi government's policies. 
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IN BRAZIL, standing ovation rewards President after talk to lawmakers. 





U.S. is urging 


more economic discipline on Brazil as condition of increased assistance. 


economic growth ahead of the increase 
in population. But he made no specific 
commitments, and he stressed again 
ind again that private investment must 
play a key role in Latin American eco- 
nomic progress. 

Despite the President's care to avoid 
hard promises of more economic assist- 
ance, the feeling is growing in Wash- 
ington that the U.S. will be forced to 
help more. 

Latin Americans will try hard to put 
i dollar value on Eisenhower's general 
promises, and Washington will be re- 
luctant to disillusion them. Castro’s 
teud with Washington and flirtation 
with Moscow has put pressure on the 
U.S. to increase assistance to other 
Latin American countries. 
¢ Who Gets What—How much extra 
economic help will be forthcoming-— 
and in what form—is impossible to pre- 
dict at this stage. It is unlikely that 
much will be done during the final 
months of the present Administration, 
except for small advance payments on 
| larger future effort. 

Argentina is slated to get a new U.S. 
loan—between $50-million and $100- 
million—to help finance Pres. Fron- 
dizi’s program of economic reform and 
to reward him for his courage in push- 
ing through austerity measures. 

Brazil, Uruguay, and possibly Chil 
will get stepped-up shipments of surplus 
foods. The Administration mav substi 
tute tariffs for import quotas on lead 
ind zine and reduce or climinate the 
tariff on copper. Either or both of these 
moves would please a number of Latin 
American countries. 

Technical assistance to Latin America 
will be increased across the board, if 
Congress isn’t too rough on the Presi- 
dent’s foreign aid request. And Wash- 

ngton will with 
Latin American com- 
nodity problems 


continue to consult 


gOVe ents ¢ 
gO THMCHTS n 
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¢ Persistent Problems—Such measures, 
however, are a long way from the sort 
of assistance that many U.S. officials 
think is coming as a result of Eisen- 
hower’s trip and in response to political 
forces in the hemisphere. 

Even with significant increases in aid 
to Latin America, Washington will con- 
tinue to have to cope with serious policy 
problems in that area. A number of 
Latin American countries are headed 
for drastic changes in their political and 
economic institutions. ‘The force be- 
hind such changes most often is in- 
tense nationalism, which threatens U.S. 
political and business interests. Castro's 
Cuba, of course, is the most obvious 
example of the risks involved. 

U.S. officials fear that sooner or later 
Nicaragua, E] Salvador, Honduras, and 
the Dominican Republic may undergo 
violent upheavals, any or all of which 
could follow the disturbing course taken 
bv the Cuban revolution. And in Peru, 
many experts have long expected the 
sort of conflict between the Indian ma- 
jority and the ruling white oligarchy 
that wracked Mexico for 30 years. 
¢ Brazil’s Crossroads—Nor is there any 
solid assurance that economic and po- 
litical stability will come to Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, and Chile, which Pres. Eisen- 
hower visited these past ten days. 

Brazil appears to be reaching a cross- 
roads on the way to a mature cconomy. 
For more than a decade, the coftec 
boom and financial resources accumu- 
lated during World War II permitted 
Brazilian governments to go all-out for 
rapid economic development. 

Now, however, Brazil’s reserves arc 
exhausted. It is loaded with foreign 
debt. ‘The medium-term outlook for 
coffee and cotton sales is glum. In this 
situation, U.S. officials believe that 
Brazilians must accept sterner fiscal and 
monetary disciplines if they wish to con- 


tinue economic growth. Washington 


has been trying to make this point b 
withholding important new  assistange 
until the Brazilian government agree; | 
to implement austerity measures ree. 
ommended by the International Mone. 
tary Fund. 

¢ Diplomats’ Dilemma—The question 
now is whether Washington will be abk 
to hew to this tough line. If the U.$.| 
doesn’t insist on sound policies as 
prerequisite for aid, the long-term pro; 
pects of the Brazilian economy couk 
be worsened, the climate for private 
investment could deteriorate, and othe 


Latin American governments would be 
od 


discouraged from following sound eco 
nomic policies. If the U.S. stands pat 
there is danger of serious deterioration 
in relations with Brazil. 

U.S. insistence on private investment 

as the kev to economic growth raises 
another touchy issue with Brazil. The 
Brazilians have been anxious to obtain 
U.S. government help in developing 
their nationalized oil resources. Oil im- | 
ports are the largest single drain on the 
country’s financial resources. But Wash- | 
ington has refused to help out, on the 
ground that private capital is available 
to do the job. Rio almost certainly 
will trv again for some compromise on 
this issue in the near future. 
e Impact in Argentina—Whatever the 
U.S. decides to do in Brazil is bound 
to have repercussions in Argentina 
There, Pres. Frondizi has been risking 
his political life to ram through a 
austerity program to repair the damage 
done to the economy bv Peron. He also 
has welcomed foreign private invest 
ment and made a contractual deal with 
U.S. oil companies that should make 
the country self-sufficient in petroleum 
next year. Washington has backed 
Frondizi with substantial economic as 
sistance from the start. 

As a result, U.S.-Argentina relations 
are at an all-time high. But U.S. pres 
tige, by the same token, is tied irey 
ocably to the success of l’rondizi’s pro 
gram. 
¢ Score Card—Politicallv, Frondizi ha 


been able to carry out his unpopular | 


program by balancing labor—whic 
still supports Peron’s corporate stat 


policies—against the Army. Evidently, F 


he can maintain this balance for the 
time being. He is expected to wind 
large majority in Congress in clectior 


later this month. ; 


Economically, Argentina is weak 
internationally than is generally rea 
ized. ‘The outlook in its export market 
is none too good, and a growing popul 
tion is consuming much of the meat an¢ 
other agricultural former 
available for export 

If ’rondizi loses his political balance 


or his policies don’t pay off resounding} 


TCSOUTCeS 


within the next few vears, the U.S. 
evitably would be used as a scapegoat 
bv his successors And if the U.5 
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doesn’t stick to tough terms for its aid 
to Brazil, Frondizi’s position is bound 
to be weakened. 

e Chile’s Status—-In Chile, the U.S. 
is not in such a dilemma—assuming it 
maintains liberal tariffs on copper. Pres. 
Jorge Alessandri, a former businessman, 
has succeeded in imposing a fair degree 
of financial stability and is actively seck- 
ing more U.S. investment to broaden 
the country’s economic base. With new 
iron and oil resources, as well as copper, 
it looks as if he has a fair chance of 
succeeding. But increased U.S. invest- 


ment would increase sources of friction, 
since the strong Chilean labor move- 
ment is left-wing dominated. 

One official summed up the position 
of U.S.-Latin American relations at 
this point this way: 

“The U.S. increasingly is assuming 
responsibility for Latin American eco- 
nomic destinies. Eisenhower, despite 
his refusal to make any concrete prom- 
ises, has taken another big step in this 
direction. As our responsibility in- 
creases, our headaches are bound to in- 
crease, too.” 


The Stress Is on the Discord 


Joint Economic Committee reports to Congress in 
what sounds like a list of campaign slogans, as Democrats 
and Republicans muffle their many points of accord. 


Democrats and Republicans on the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress 
could have found a lot to agree about 
in a report they sent to Congress this 
week on the nation’s economic health. 

But both sides chose to take their 
agreements more or less for granted 
and to concentrate on their differences 
—with the result the report reads like 
a handbook for political campaigners. 

The report is required annually by 
the Employment Act of 1946. It con- 
sists basically of an analysis of the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report that goes to 
Congress in January each year. 

The Democrats on the committee 
find the Eisenhower program for this 
year “will not achieve the objective of 
the Employment Act.” Republicans be- 
lieve it will. 
¢ Points of Accord—On several kev 
points, there is no argument. Both sides 
take it for granted gross national prod- 
uct should total $510-billion this year, 
the figure set three months ago by the 
Administration. Both expect a surplus 
next fiscal year and believe it should be 
used to reduce the public debt. Both 
believe prices will be relatively stable 
this year, with a rise of only 1% in 
sight. And both are worried over the 
failure of unemployment to decline be- 
low 5%. Even the Republicans said 
the increasing rate of unemployment 
that has remained after each of the 
two most recent recessions is a serious 
matter and that the President’s F.co- 
nomic Report should have paid more 
attention to it. 

On other matters—such as the level 
of spending for civilian projects and 
whether Congress should raise the 44% 
ceiling on long-term government bonds 
—a minority report by the Republicans 
accuses the Democrats of extreme par- 
tisanship, juggling statistics, blindness, 
dishonesty, and childish arrogance. 

* Budget Reshuffle—The highlight of 
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the Democratic majority’s report is a 
reshuffle of the budget for fiscal 1960 
designed to increase spending on civil- 
lian projects by $2-billion and still pro- 
duce a surplus $1-billion larger than the 
one the Administration is hoping for. 

They would do this chiefly by im- 
mediate revision of the tax laws, killing 
the special relief granted income from 
dividends, cracking down on_ business 
expense accounts, and narrowing the 
definition of capital gains. This would 
produce $2.5-billion more revenue, they 
say. 

They would also reduce subsidies 
being paid agriculture and business by 
$1-billion a year. 
¢ Stepped-Up Expenditures—On the 
spending side, they favor increases for 
schools, slum clearance, water develop- 
ment, and aid to depressed areas in the 
U.S. These programs, which the 
Democrats argue should be pressed in 
the interests of economic growth, are 
being “starved for funds” by the Ad- 
ministration, the majority savs. 

Even so, the report is not likely to 
create much of a stir as a guide to 1960 
legislation. It fails to supply many de- 
tails—not even specifying what business 
subsidies should be cut, for example. 

Its recommendation in favor of im- 
mediate tax revision is in direct con- 
flict with the views of the Democratic 
leaders in Congress. ‘The leaders have 
already decided to wait until the Ways 
& Means Committee completes a back- 
ground study sometime in 1961. 

The leaders also have their own ideas 
of how to finance any increases in 
spending that may survive Eisenhower 
vetoes. ‘They apparently plan on cut- 
ting foreign aid cnough to keep spend- 
ing within the $79.8-billion total set 
in the Eisenhower program for fiscal 
1961. 
¢ Bitterness—Traditionally, however, 
the committee has never tried to sup- 


ply details or lay down fixed legislative 
programs. This year is no exception on 
that score. What is unusual is the bit- 
terness of the split on party lines. 

The split goes back to the report is- 
sued by the committee in January on 
long-run policies regarding prices, em- 
ployment, and economic growth. That 
report also was divided on party lines 
(BW —Jan.3’60,p26). Some of the lan- 
guage in this week’s report is a rehash 
of the earlier report. 

The Democrats repeat arguments in 
favor of a greater stress on fiscal policy 
in stabilizing the economy, and a lesser 
stress on tight money. The Republicans 
agree in principle, but’ suspect the 
Democrats of nursing a cheap money 
bias. 

The Democrats accuse the Adminis- 
tration of overplaying the possibility 
of inflation, and point to the current 
stability of the price level as proof. 
Republicans argue the Administration 
deserves credit for stopping inflation. 
¢ GOP Gibes—Republicans dismiss the 
Democrats’ proposals for changing the 
fiscal 1961 budget as meaningless, un- 
realistic, and insincere. Thev insist that 
it is fruitless to expect $2.5-billion by 
closing tax loopholes when the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress for six years 
has failed to adopt even the modest 
tax reforms suggested by the Adminis- 
tration covering co-ops, savings and 
loan associations, and the cut-off point 
for depletion allowances. 

On cutting business subsidies, the 

Republicans want to know why the 
Democrats didn’t get down to cases. Is 
it for fear they “will have their own 
party colleagues jumping on them .. .,” 
the minority asks. Republicans also 
point out that while the Democrats 
want to cut business subsidies in one 
section, they favor increasing small busi- 
ness aids in another section. 
e Javits’ View—Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(R-N.Y.) dissented six times from the 
Republican section of the report; his 
comments on spending for civilian proj- 
ects, fiscal policy, reduction of the de- 
pletion allowance for oil and gas, and 
the +}% interest ceiling on government 
bonds place him fairly close to the 
Democratic position on these issues. 

Sen. Prescott Bush (R-Conn.) in a 
special statement of his own, accuses 
the Democrats of having “all but des- 
troved the Joint Economic Comumit- 
tee’s usefulness.” “At one time,” he 
added, “the reports of this committee 
were entitled to serious consideration 

. that time has passed.” 

The committee chairman, Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill.), defends the majority 
report as a temperate statement of dif- 
ferences that the Republicans wanted 
to “sweep under the rug.” “We shall 
leave it to the public to decide who has 
engaged in extreme partisanship,” he 
said. 
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*® mo 
ove 
For two hours and 18 minutes one dis] 

_ day last week, the U.S. government 
ran an auction at high stakes. More lea 
Ed 2 than 500 oilmen gathered in the Clai- [re 
borne Room of the Sheraton Charles tha 
Hotel in New Orleans (pictures) to bid tiol 
So for leases of Continental Shelf oil and san 
gas rights in 1.6-million acres off the ren 
shores of Louisiana and ‘Texas. act 
John Rankin, head of the Interior lea 
Dept.’s Bureau of Land Management, or § 
presided as +41 sealed bids, each with I 
20% of the bid price in cash or certi- out 
fied check as evidence of good faith, unc 
were pulled out of some prosaic card- I'e 
board boxes. The bids covered 173 of lio1 
the 300 tracts that were offered. Lou 
High bids came to $285,180,648.14 for 
This was by far the highest total in the out 

half-dozen auctions of offshore oil leases 
conducted since the wai unc 
¢ Tense Business—As the leascs were Un 
awarded at the average rate of S2-mil- Lot 
lion worth cach minute, even hardened tha 
oil executives bit their nails and chain- unt 
smoked cigarettes (pictures). As each wa 
new sct of envelopes was opened, bid- the 


ld Bidding for Oil Leases 


ders’ faces wore expressions ranging 
from studied boredom to near-collapse, of 
and at least once a man popped a pill loo 
a ' into his mouth after the bids were read. WI 
— When the business was finally over, mig 
and the room was left to the hotel's e | 


‘ff cleaning staff, Rankin admitted that he titl 

< . felt as if he had been “through a cou 

wringer.” Many of the oil company the 

men called it a rough dav. dis] 

ASSISTANT AUCTIONEER reads one of the bids for oil leases, taken from the file of | ¢ Nobody Gets the Money—The ironic rec 
441 bids on 173 tracts. File consists of ordinary cardboard boxes lined up on the table. twist in the whole affair is that neither @ out 


FTABULATOR keeps track of winning bids, which amounted KNUCKLE-CHEWING tension built up, above and right, 3 
to more than $285-million. Thirty bids topped $5-million each. bidders often found themselves millions of dollars out of line. 
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Uncle Sam nor the states, Louisiana 
and ‘lexas, gets the use of the bonus 
money paid for the leases. Sovereignty 
over these offshore lands has been in 
dispute for years. 

The $285-million in bids for the 
leases will go into escrow in the U.S. 
[reasurv, which is already holding more 
than $300-million pending determina- 
tion by the U.S. Supreme Court. ‘The 
same escrow account will get the actual 
rental under the new leases—$3 an 
acre cach vear—and the rovaltv, at 
least one-sixth of the value of any oil 
or gas produced. 

Leases auctioned last week cover land 
outside 3 miles from what is still an 
undefined coastline of Louisiana and 
l'exas—mostlv off Louisiana ($249-mil- 
lion of the winning bids were for 
Louisiana’s offshore lands, $36-million 
for Texas). Some of the land is also 
outside 3 leagues (104 miles). 

‘Texas claims jurisdiction to 3 leagues, 
under terms of its admission to the 
Union from its sovereign status as the 
Lone Star Republic. Louisiana contends 
that its domain has no seaward limit 
until it reaches Mexican _ territorial 
waters off Yucatan, all the wav across 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

“You're not going to write the story 
of who finally gets the money,” an on- 
looker at the auction told a BUSINESS 
WEEK reporter, “but vour grandchild 


might.” 
¢ Renewed Interest—The cloud over 
title to offshore oil lands hasn’t dis- 


couraged oil companies from drilling in 
the Gulf. First in the shallow and un- 
disputed waters close to shore and more 
recently in the deeper waters farther 
out, they have been learning underwater 


ya 


drilling technique and finding valuable 
additions to their reserves. ‘They have 
learned how to collect and_ transport 
this oil and gas. 

Now, apparently, the industry is 
ready to step up operations that had 
lagged during the recession. Highest 
bids were made for tracts with the most 
geological promise, almost without 
regard for the depth of water. A few of 
the leases, notably those picked by Shell 
Oil Co., are in 300 ft. of water. As 
recently as three years ago, no company 
would have considered them feasible to 
develop. 

Willingness of oil operators to put 
millions of dollars into the bare right to 
lease underwater land is based on expe- 
rience. Offshore exploration is morc 
than guesswork; last vear 556 holes 
drilled underwater vielded 395 produc- 
ing oil wells, 65 producing gas wells. 
Offshore oil production last — vear 
amounted to nearly 70-million bbl., 
about 26% higher than in 1958. Gas 


is even more eagerly sought; 1959's 
three major discoveries all were gas 


fields. Off Louisiana last vear, gas out- 
put ran to 25.6-billion cu. ft., nearly 
37% higher than in 1958. 

e Wild Variations—Since bids had to 
be submitted, sealed, a few davs beforc 
the auction, there was sharp drama in 
the bid openings. One major oil com 
pany found, when the smoke had 
cleared, that it had acquired several 
important leases-at over $10-million 
more than it needed to have paid. 

The Interior Dept. set a minimum 
bid of $15 per acre. A few bids of $17 
were made, and California Co., produc- 
tion F Standard Oil Co. 


subsidiary of 
of California, succeeded in _ several 


“sleeper” bids of $22.01 per acre. But 
bids ranged as high as $2,222.40 per 
acre in an $11-million bid of Gulf Oil 
Corp. and Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
jointly, for the right to lease a tract 1 
the South Marsh Island area off 
Louisiana. 

This particular lease could well run 
smack into litigation. In 1935, ‘Texaco, 
Inc., paid $65,000 for a State of Louisi- 
ana lease starting at the coastline and 
extending out with no seaward boun- 
darv. ‘The new lease, for land bevond 
3 leagues, lies in its path. 

When the first Louisiana tract came 
up for bidding last week, covering 5,000 
acres in the West Cameyon area, the 
highest of five bids proved to be that 
of Gulf, Socony Mobil, and Humble 
Oil & Refining Co.—$1,076,010. ‘The 
next highest bidder was Pan American 
Petroleum Corp. at $325,600. 

his pattern varied even more widely 
at times, For Tract 611 off Louisiana, 
for example, the CATC combine (Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Atlantic Refining Co., 
lidewater Oil Co., and Cities Service 
Co.) bid $7,630,000; the next highest 
was California Co. with $185,100.27. 
For Tract 628, CATC did it again, 
offering $10,320,000 against the $751,- 
000 of its closest rival, the Gulf-Socony 
combine. It was bidding generously for 
the leases it wanted most. 

On the other hand, some of the bid- 
ding was extremely close. Shell, for ex- 
ample, lost one 5,760-parcel to a 
Socony Mobil-Pan American combina- 


tion for only a 20¢-per-acre difference— 
$101.55 compared with $101.75. 

he three big winning bidders in the 
sale were the CATC combine, Shell, 
and Phillips Petroleum Co. 
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Business Studies Market Signals 


The “soaring sixties’ were ushered 
in by a slumping stock market. Since 
early January, business has continued 
to expand, but the stock market has 
dropped about 8%. So the most dis- 
turbing question about the economy 
has become: What is the stock market 
saving about the business outlook? 

If you look at the chart above, vou 
can see why the question is disturbing 

at least to some chart-readers. For— 
leaving out the World War II period 
—the chart shows the stock market has 
quite consistently reached a peak and 
turned down ahead of general business, 
and has bottomed out and begun climb- 
ing ahead of it, too. 

Theorists, examining this record, 
maintain that stock prices lead business 
because they reflect the expectations of 
“smart money” investors. Thus, stock 
prices should go up in anticipation of 
good business, higher profits, fatter 
dividends—down on threats of reces- 
sion, lower profits, dividend cuts. 

The National Bureau of Economic 
Research finds that downturns in stock 
prices led general business downturns 
16 times out of 19 since 1870. Only 
twice did stock prices lag behind gen- 
eral business in reaching a peak (by 
two months in 1887, one month in 
1929). Only once, in 1957, did the two 
peaks coincide. 
¢ Hindsight and Foresight—If, then, 
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the market has passed a peak, the odds 
on a coming peak in general business 
would be prettv heavy. But the stock 
market’s record as an oracle is a lot 
better by hindsight than it can ever 
be as a current forecaster—for two 
reasons: 

e It’s mighty hard to tell when 
vou're really at the peak. Last August, 
for example, the market appeared to 
have made a peak. It hadn’t; at least 
one measure of market performance— 
the Dow-Jones index—got up higher by 
vearend. But again, was that the real 
top? 

e You simply can’t tell from the 
record how much lead-time there is 
between the stock peak (if you could 
tag it for sure) and the business peak. 
On the average, according to the Na- 
tional Bureau tally, stocks led by 3.5 
months. But five times since 1870, the 
lead was 15 to 30 months. 

Of course, a slight difference in the 
choice of indexes (of stocks or of busi- 
ness) can make a sizable difference in 
the lead-time run up by stocks. Some 
analysts think the stock market actually 
peaked 11 months ahead of the 1957-58 
recession, not at the same time, as 
the National Bureau has it. Edmund A. 
Mennis, economist of Wellington Man- 
agement Co., puts the stock market 
peak in August, 1956, long before gen- 
eral business peaked out in Julv, 1957. 
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So, even if the market's forecasting 
record has been perfect, no one could 
now be sure (1) whether the market 
had in fact peaked out, or (2) how long 
the current business expansion would 
last before it, too, succumbed. 
¢ Confident, Still—The business com- 
munity, which has been extremely at 
tentive both to the market’s behavior 
and to the course of the economy, re- 
mains confident that whatever the stock 
market’s bell is tolling, it is not tolling 
the death knell of business in 1960. 
A nationwide BUSINESS WEEK survey} 
this week strongly establishes this gen 
eral business refusal to turn bearish in 
response to the market’s slump. 

Nearly all businessmen interviewed 
insisted that they had expected a pretty 
sharp stock market correction in 1960 
—-that so far this was well within the 
limits proper for reestablishing more 
sensible price-carnings ratios—and that 
the general business outlook had not 
been significantly affected. 

Most appeared to feel that all the 
market had suffered was ‘‘a violent at- 
tack of common sense.” 
¢ Less Boomy Boom—To be sure, the 
survey clearly revealed one shift of 
mood: a general expectation that bust 
ness in 1960 would be good, but not 
so boomy as many thought at year 
end. One Cleveland manufacturet 
summed up the more temperate but 
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still optimistic mood: “How can any- 
one scriously doubt that 1960 won't 
at least measure up to 1959—let alone 
surpass it?” A Philadelphia business- 
man put it, “Investors ran up prices in 
prospect of a great 1960—but the boom 
isn’t going to be so boomy as people 
thought.” 

Most businessmen were more per- 
turbed about the stock market’s impli- 
cations for other people’s business than 
for their own. Said the head of a Seattle 
engineering firm: ‘““We’ve got so much 
business ‘ahead we've hardly had time 
to read the market reports.”” A Florida 
trucking executive noted: “The fall in 
the market may even help us obtain 
financing for expansion.” 

+ ¢ Explanations—There was widespread 
agreement with an Atlanta business- 
man who attributed the slump, not to 
pessimism about business—or profit ex- 
pectations, which are strong—but to 
special factors bearing on stock prices. 
He mentioned “an adjustment to in- 
terest rates, and some common sense 
about the high ratio of prices to yields.” 
_The second most popular explana- 
tion is that the slump _ represented 
people’s belief that the Administration 
had at last got inflation under control— 
that the price structure would hold. 

* Caution—Though businessmen were 
tmanimous in saying the slump had 
not caused cutbacks in capital spend- 
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ing plans, reporters did pick up a note 
of caution—a suggestion that there 
might not be so much fattening out of 
capital spending plans bevond the pre- 
liminary budgets as there might other- 
wise have been. 

The caution extends to other areas— 
to personnel recruitment, for instance. 
Many companies that trimmed fat dur- 
ing the recession and were beginning 
to staff up again, savs a Los Angeles 
executive, “have now decided to keep 
staffs spare in 1960.” ‘Tighter contro! 
of inventories is also indicated—though 
there tight money and the high cost 
of carrving inventories seem to play a 
bigger part than stock-market nervous- 
ness. 

A number of businessmen agreed the 
market dip might have a_ genuine, 
though indirect, effect on business— 
through its effect on consumption. Yet 
cach protested that his own consump- 
tion (even of luxury goods) would not 
be affected—except in one area: travel. 
One businessman, for example, who 
would have taken his family along 
on a European business trip if the 
market had gone up doesn’t know now 
“whether I can even take my wife.” 
¢ Solid Year—Though this worries 
some in the airlines business, few others 
look for any significant bite into con- 
sumption in general, barring a far more 


io) 
serious market slide. 


Such a slide is not expected. Most 
businessmen think it would come only 
from a real deterioration in business it- 
self—which is not anticipated. Producers 
themselves still expect 1960 to be a 
vear of rising capital spending, inven- 
tory building, rising incomes and con- 
sumption—and can’t see how the mar- 
ket’s behavior up to now can possibly 
wreck prospects for a solid vear. 
¢ Picture—The picture of stock market 
behavior they seem to be sensing may 
well be the one that emerged after the 
1953-54 recession (chart). Then, as 
now, stocks began to rise strongly well 
before the recession’s end. But before 
the business peak, stocks began to zig- 
zag; they kept this up from last-half 
1955 through first-half 1957, until the 
market turned down more decisively, 
simultaneously with the 1957-58 reces- 
sion. 

Similarly, the market began its latest 
rise well ahead of the 1958-59 recovery, 
marched steadily up until mid-1959, 
slumped, made another peak, and is 
now at what could be the bottom of its 
second slump. There’s a good chance 
this zigzag pattern will persist for 
months before the next peak and de- 
cisive turn to recession. Business, right 
now, seems to be betting that the de- 
cisive peak for the market—and_busi- 
ness generally—is still a good ways down 
the road. 
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gisthes Zu cy gob ieget 


LATEST BUSINESSMAN STAR of new TV show Sweet Suc- 


cess is Vernon Pick (center), who struck it rich in uranium. 


He’s 


getting directions for a “take” at his sprawling California home. 


OLD HOME was in this trailer before Pick’s prospecting 
really paid off; his wife looks it over for benefit of TV. 


TV's New Hero— 


In scattered cities around the coun- 
trv last week, TV viewers could catch 
sight of a new hero wedged in among 
the usual empty-faced cowboys and 
sneering private-eyes. Surprisingly, he 
was a real-life businessman, but his 
kinship with the average desk-bound 
executive was pretty 

lor the weekly businessman star in 
a new series, Sweet Success—though he’s 
as genuine a business executive as the 
man in the next office—is a glamorous 
figure indeed. He’s usually lord of a 
private estate, a world traveler at the 
drop of a cue, equally at home with 


remote. 
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and dedicated 


¢ Tried and True—The man _ behind 
this flood of dreams-come-true is Jack 
Douglas, who built his own “sweet suc- 
cess” by buving up travelogue film from 
around the world and splicing it into 
such solid TV hit shows as Bold Journey 
and Seven League Boots. Now he’s out 
to prove that people will watch genuinc 
businessmen as happily as they did ‘Ti- 
betan monks and Balinese dancers. But 
he knows that to make his program sell 
soap, he has to avoid the mistakes of 
others who tried the straight Horatio 


the Businessma 


models and_ politicians, 
to sweet philanthropy (pictures). 


Alger approach with little success (BM 
Aug.16'52,p110). He needs a gim 
mick; and he has selected one. that 
tried and true—celebrities and glamor 
Working out the Douglas formula! 
simple: Pick a flamboyant personaliti 
make sure he knows peopie in the new 
and does a lot of traveling; and the 
follow him around with a movie came! 
and press the button whenever he dot 
something that will make the average 
viewer drool with envy. 
¢ Money Matters—Swect Success 3 
rather cheap to produce. Crews att 
small. ‘Stars’ like R. Paul Weesnet 
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NEW HOBBY for Pick is learning to fly helicopter; he owns and flies regular plane. 


ramed in Glamor 


president of Bon Ami Co., and James A. 
Ryder, head of Ryder System, Inc., and 
their friends like Bing Crosby and Eva 
Gabor appear gratis. 

So far, 20 half-hour success stories 
are in the can, and Independent ‘Tele- 
vision Corp. has bought rights to dis- 
tribute 39 episodes to local stations. 
The networks haven't bitten vet. In the 
last two wecks, four stations—in Seattle, 
Denver, Detroit, and St. Louis—started 
showing their viewers the rewards of 
swect success. 

Sponsorship of the local programs 
seems to be falling into a pattern of 
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banks and auto dealers. So far, no 
deodorant or panty girdle ads have been 
wrapped around a glowing story of busi- 
ness success, but there’s no reason why 
they won’t be soon since the real life 
hero has no control over the film. 
According to Jacket Productions, 
Douglas’ producing firm, there is no 
shortage of men willing to step forward 
and be counted as rich, successful, and 
cnjoving every nickel they spend. Be- 
sides, as a public relations man for one 
hero admits, the show isn’t likely to 
hurt sales of the star’s products, which 
are usually mentioned in the script. 


A TV business hero gets 
around. Here Pres. Edouard 
Cournand of Lanvin Parfums... 


supervises model making ad for company .. . 


: foot 
sg 


tod 


enjoys the view from his Paris apartment. 
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Price Fixing... 


ruling spells out 
Supreme Court's latest think- 
ing on the rights of a manu- 
facturer to pick his customers. 


Efforts by manufacturers to put pres- 
sure on retailers to maintain suggested 
resale prices in non-fair trade areas are 
just about banned under an antitrust 
ruling by the U.S. Supreme Court this 
week. The 6-to-3 ruling says that Parke, 
Davis & Co. violated the Sherman Act 
in 1956 when it attempted to control 
price-cutting on some of its pharmaceu- 
tical products in non-fair trade areas in 
and around Washington, D. C. 

What the court has done is spell out 
its latest thinking on the right of a 
company to pick whom it wants to sell 
to and its right to cut off a merchant 
who is cutting the price of an item. 

This week’s ruling says that a manu- 
facturer may still legally refuse to sell to 
customers who will not maintain prices 
suggested by the seller. But the ruling 
savs, in effect, that any additional means 
used by the seller to get wholesalers and 
retailers to go along with his prices 
amount to putting together a combina- 
tion in violation of the Sherman Act. 

Parke, Davis defended its conduct as 





tis 


Senators Bed Down f 


No filibuster in the U.S. Senate is 
complete without a display of cots. The 
tradition is that senators favoring the 
legislation at issue take cat naps on the 
cots so as always to be within reach 
for a quorum call. 

The cots went up again this week as 
18 Southern senators began an around- 
the-clock endurance test. Their goal: 
to delay as long as possible a vote on 
strengthening Negro voting rights. 
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oe 


no more than the exercise of its legal 
right as a seller—secured under the so- 
called Colgate Doctrine of 1919—to 
pick its customers. 

e In Court—Justice William Brennan 
agreed with the government’s conten- 
tion that Parke, Davis went far beyond 
the permissible limits of that doctrine. 
In doing so, Brennan points out that 
Parke, Davis allegedly pressured whole- 
salers to deny price-cutting retailers a 
source of supply; gave its wholesalers 
the names of price-cutting retailers who 
were then cut off; and discussed a ban 
on price-cut advertising with retail- 
ers as a means of climinating discount 
sales. 

For three dissenters, Justice John M. 
Harlan says, the new ruling kills the 
Colgate Doctrine. He says: “We are 
left completely in the dark as to what 
the purported new standard is for es- 
tablishing a contract, combination, or 
conspiracy... .” 

Will the ruling hit manufacturers 
who aim to discourage price advertising 
by tieing strings onto co-op ad money? 
General Electric’s Housewares Div. 
would not comment at midweek be- 
cause it had not vet seen the ruling. 
Sunbeam Corp. feels, “pending further 
study,” that its programs (BW —Jan. 
9’60,p61) are in the clear. It has no 
“agreements,” it says—simply a_ policy 
on co-op money. Retailers may reject 
payments, advertise as they please. 


"8 
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or the Long Debate 


certain 
to lose on the voting issue, though they 
may succeed in preventing more action 


The Southerners are almost 


on school integration. One of their 
main purposes is to protect their 
strength at home, where they might be 
outflanked if thev fail to make a record 
of all-out opposition in Washington. 

Some observers speculate that the 
current filibuster will be the last of its 
kind on the civil rights issue. 


Katy in Cooler 


The railroad that over. 
parked on a Dallas crossing 
may land its president in jail 
on contempt charges. 


The Katy—more formally the Mis. 
souri-Kansas-T'exas RR—got a_ parking 
ticket, and as a result its president, 
W.N. Deramus III, was sentenced t 
240 days in jail and ordered to pa 
a $4,000 fine. 

District Judge W. L. Thornton held 
Deramus and the railroad guilty of 
contempt on Apr. 13, 1959, after 
Neuhoff Bros., a Dallas meatpacker, 
complained that Katy blocked its plant 
86 times in a six-month period in 195§ 
in violation of a 1956 injunction. The 
injunction decreed that Alamo Street 
must not under any circumstances be 
blocked longer than 5 min. at a time 
for train switching. 

Thornton also assessed the Katy a 
fine of $8,000, and several superintend- 
ents and yard foremen fines ranging 
from $5 to $20 and sentences of from 
one to 160 days. He then suspended all 
fines and jail terms on condition that 
the railroad would begin work within 
120 days on an underpass under its line 
for the plant’s use. 

Work was started on the underpass, 
but Deramus did not appear at the 
hearing held at the end of the 120-da 
period. So Thornton ordered the sen- 
tences served and the fines paid. 


-. 


~ 


e¢ Higher Court—The case landed m § 


the Texas Supreme Court when Der 
mus’ attorneys filed a writ of man 
damus. The court held the mandamus 
was not the proper writ; it should have 
been a writ of habeas corpus. But 
Deramus’ attornevs sav that in order for 
the habeas corpus to work, Deramus 
would first have to go to jail. 

The Supreme Court last week noted 
that the violation of the anti-roadbloc}- 
ing order took place without “encour 
agement or participation” of Katy’ 
president. Notwithstanding, the cout 
tuled that the request for a writ ot 
mandamus was out of order. 

After being notified of the court 
action, Thornton said: ‘“There’s noth: 
ing personal in this between him nd 
me. I didn’t hold him in contempt 4 
me; I held him in contempt of thi 
court.” 

Vhonton also said 
would appear in court willingly hy 
would give him a_ token sentence 0! 
only a few hours. But, he added, “I'm 
going to put him in jail if it takes m 
the next 10 vears to do it.” 

At midweek, Deramus was still in his 
St. Louis, Mo., office—safelv out ot 
reach of the long arm of Texas law. 


that if Deramu 
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“WHERE EVERY MAN 










— 


MIGHT HELP ANOTHER 
WITHOUT ANY 


—\\ DISSERVICE 


1) 10 HIMSELF” 


BEN FRANKLIN 


~ 
—_* Pete 





Man at work .. 


showing management how to get 
better protection—lower cost. 








On this principle of “‘mutuality,” Ben Franklin in 1752 
founded his famous Contributionship—the first successful 
fire insurance company in America. 

On the same principle, American Mutual was organized 
in 1887 as the first American liability insurance company. 
And still today, the Company’s policyholders across the 
nation enjoy the wonderful benefits of “mutuality” : con- 
trol of American Mutual and sharing of its profits through 





“The First American Liability Insurance Company”. . 


dividends. .. careful selection of new policyholders to keep 
losses to a minimum... outstanding engineering and claim 
service to help control losses and reduce their premiums. 

The end result has been savings not only of millions of 
dollars, but of untold numbers of lives as well. Good 
reason for the friendly Ay man to pay tribute to Mr. 
Franklin and a good reason to have him pay a call on 
you! American Mutual, Dept. BW-3, Wakefield, Mass. 


Our business is protecting your business... 


merican 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


better! 








. a leading writer of Workmen's 


Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance 








Shakeout in Pleasure Boating 


Separate merger deals involving the two largest 
companies in the field foreshadow further consolidation in an 


industry that has grown fast 


Che GM and the Ford of the pleasure 
boat business changed hands last week 
in a pair of deals that were made public 
within 24 hours of each other. Chris- 
Craft Corp., the biggest in the business 
(1959 sales, $37.3-million), was acquired 
by NAFI Corp. Owens Yacht Co., the 
second biggest (1959 sales, $15.4-mil- 
lion), was bought by Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. 

Both moves have yet to be approved 
by stockholders. But the deals serve 
notice that big money and smart money 
have decided it is time they shared in 
one of the sharpest little booms in the 
economy. 
¢ Rapid Growth—In the last decade, 
the number of pleasure boats churning 
around the nation’s waterwavs has more 
than doubled, and by some estimates 
the amount spent on the hobby has in- 
creased almost fourfold. Boating was 
no mean national habit in 1950. Even 
then there were between 3-million and 
+-million craft in use and their owners 
spent perhaps $700-million a year on 
everything from the boats themselves 
to coastal charts and vachting caps. 

loday, some 800 or 1,000 boatbuild- 
ers share the vastly enlarged market. 
It’s impossible to tell precisely how 
many boatbuilders are at work, for they 
change almost from week to week as 
one small shop quits or goes bankrupt 
and another comes in to take its place. 


|. Trend Setters 


Now it seems likelv there will be a 
shakeout in the industry. The big boat- 
builders will get bigger and the small 
ones will fade away as growing economic 
power at the top makes competition 
increasingly severe. Last weck’s deals 
advance the amount of that shakeout. 
e Prime Mover—lhe New York invest- 
ment house of Shields & Co. is behind 
both deals. Shields controls NAFI 
Corp. and a Shields’ top partner is 
Cornelius Shields, a racing skipper who 
helped train the crew of the U.S. 
America) Cup winner, Columbia. 
Shields himself, neatly combining busi- 
ness and pleasure, worked out with 
Shields & Co. partner H. V. Sherrill 
the deal whereby NAFI Corp. acquired 
all Chris-Craft’s stock for $40-million. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender was seek- 
ing a boatbuilder at the same time and 
had been negotiating with Chris-Craft. 
When the deal with NAFI Corp. was 
settled, Shiclds put Brunswick's Pres. 
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and changed fast. 


B. E. Bensinger in touch with Owens’ 
Pres. Charles J. Owens. Bensinger and 
Owens needed only about two wecks of 
negotiations to reach their agreement, 
under which Brunswick will acquire 
Owens through a_ two-for-seven 
change of stock. 

There'll be no change in operational 
management of either Owens or Chris- 
Craft. But with added financial strength 
behind them, thev will undoubtedly be 
out after larger shares of the market. 

[It is impossible to tell just how much 
of a share of the market Owens and 
Chris-Craft have between them now. 
Boatbuilders do not as a rule report the 
number of boats they build in a vear, 
give merely their total dollar sales, which 
can be misleading. 
¢ The Beneficiaries— The boom in boat- 
ing has centered around two segments 
of the industry. 

The first is made up of boatbuilders 
that, like Chris-Craft and Owens, make 
inboard-engine cruisers anywhere from 
18 ft. to 30 ft. and more in length, and 
that have standardized production of 
these boats. The second group arc 
builders of outboard-engine runabouts 
from 10 ft. to 20 ft. long. But the 
boom in boating has bypassed the old- 
line boatbuilders that custom-make 
those long, sleek ocean-racing vachts 
whose price runs to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The cruiser builders’ success stems 
mainly from growing wealth of the top- 
income 10% of the nation; the run- 
about builders’ comes mainly from a 
technological change that has prompted 
enormous growth in their market. 


CX- 


ll. The Revolution 


This technological change began in 

the early 1950s with the development 
of glass fiber for small-boat hulls. It 
has revolutionized the boat industrv. 
e Advantages—About 8% of small 
pleasure boats were built of glass fiber 
in 1955; this vear it’s estimated about 
50% will be made of the new matcrial. 
[he reasons are simple: Glass fiber can 
be formed much more easily and at 
much less cost in labor than wood; the 
man who buys such a boat is: faced 
with much less upkeep cxpense, for 
unlike wood it doesn’t need to be 
scraped and painted regularly. And 
for the boatbuilder, glass fiber is the 
means to mass production. 


Like any technological revolution, 


this one has its pitfalls. Working with 
this new material, many small boat- 
builders found their products developed 
checks or cracks in the curing process, 
Bad products as well as inadequate 
financing forced many of them to quit. 
¢ Successful Newcomers—But scores of 
others who grasped at the revolution 
have hung on. Of these, the biggest is 
probably Glasspar Co., which began 
boatbuilding in California at the end 
of 1950. ‘Today, it has two plants on 
the West Coast, two in the South 
cast, and in April plans to open another 
in ‘Texas. In five vears its sales have 
gone from less than $1-million to al- 
most $12-million. Glasspar is third in 
the industry. 

The other outfits among the indus- 
trv’s top 10 keep changing quickly as 
smaller companies grow fast and new 
companies enter the field. 

Owens moved into small glass fiber 
boats three vears ago. Last vear about 
30% of its production was of glass fiber 
outboard runabouts; this vear it esti- 
mates 40% of its work will be on these 
craft. But Chris-Craft, with its heavy 
investment in woodworking techniques, 
has vet to trv the new field. One new- 
comer, Amcrican Marc, Inc., bought 
two California boatvards last vear, now 
plans another in Miami, for a total ca- 
pacity of 18,500 craft a vear. 
¢ Material Shortage—Todav, the new- 
comers and the rapidly expanding boat- 
builders face an added problem. De- 
mand for fiber has grown s0 
sharply in the last three vears that now 
there’s a shortage of the material. It 
began last fall and is expected to last 
through this vear. 


glass 
4 


Ill. Maturing Industry 


Meantime, the leaders in the 
fiber boat business keep expanding and 
many smaller ones are growing larger 
through mergers. Last vear at least half 
i dozen medium-sized producers merged 
and there were probably many more 
mergers among small privatcly owned 
boatbuilders that went unrecorded. 
¢ Public Money—Increasingly, too, the 
major glass fiber boatbuilders are com- 
ing to the market for their expansion 
funds. More than half a dozen of them 
have sold stock publicly in the last two 
vears, and one New York underwriter. 
R. A. Holman & Co. has even begun 
specializing in boating securities 

All these events run parallel to the 
classic pattern of U.S. industrial de 
velopment. Now the shakeout has be- 
gun. Just which of today’s small boat- 
builders will survive to become. solid 
companies is the guessing game that 
speculators are playing. 


glass 
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BUILDING FOR|PROGRESS 





* RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
. Today the world is undergoing a period 
of rapid change—in products for 
growing consumer markets, in 
_ weapons for defense. 


; Aircraft Armaments’ versatile 

‘engineering organization is a key 

» member of the Defense Department’s 
research and development team and ha§ 

“made significant contributions to the 

"Nation's military superiority. 


~W s é oe é -» The highly advanced technologies 
j ¥ $ 





: which must be learned in order to 
. é eee ; : develop modern weapons systems are 
; Ai ; ; the foundation stones upon which rest 
a S $ ; : the skills essential to the creation of 

" gf? r tomorrow's consumer products. 
‘ F.y 4 : ~s et The broad abilities of Aircraft 
2 ‘ ; ; gs Armaments, Inc. are evidenced in the 
wide diversity of its products 
and services: 





















Computers; training and simulation 
systems; test and check-out equipments 
electronic transmitting, receiving, and 
control equipment; ordnance vehicles 
yw and components; guns, ammunition, 
SL) we and warheads; explosive devices; 
mechanical and electromechanical 


AIRCRAFT ne devices; nuclear, aerodynamic, and 
ARMAMENTS, mathematical studies. 


INDUSTHIAL CORPORATION 


General Offices 5221 West 102nd Street, Los Angeles, California * 660 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 


OTHER DIVISIONS 
M—= MICRO-PATH, INC. 
@ DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 
perxcoags U.S. SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
The first in @ series devoted to the New United Industrial Corporation. 3) U.S. SCIENCE CORPORATION 
=) SOUTHERN PACIFIC MILLING COMPANY 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR QUALIFIED ENGINEERS 





In Business 


Bethlehem to Have H-lron Plant— 


It’s Too Small to Mark a Trend 


Chis summer Bethlehem Steel will bring in a 110-ton- 
a-day plant for the direct reduction of iron ore. But for 
the trade, the installation is something less than a rousing 
vote of Bethlehem’s confidence in the economics of the 
H-iron process it developed jointly with Hydrocarbon 
Research, Inc. (BW—Mar.31°56,p79). In fact, the instal- 
lation is really a big pilot plant. 

Phe Il-iron reactor is at Bethlehem’s electric furnace 
shop in Los Angeles, which has a rated annual capacity 
of 478,000 tons of steel. Bethlehem could use a 600-ton- 
a-day H-iron reactor to feed that capacity, and still con- 
sume its home scrap and maintain a small position in the 
area’s market for purchased scrap. 

The vast increase in productivity of blast furnaces in 
the past five years has melted away much of the steel- 
makers’ original urgency for finding direct reduction 
methods. 


FCC Threatens to Revoke Licenses 


Of Four Radio Stations Over Payola 


The Federal Communications Commission is threat- 
cning to revoke the licenses of four Boston area radio 
stations because of their programing practices. 

The stations—W MEX, WZLD, and WORL of Bos- 
ton, and WHIL of Medford—were all named in the 
Ilouse subcommittee investigation as having received 
money from record distributors. Their licenses are wp for 
regular three-year renewal, and FCC has informed them 
that they have not complied satisfactorily with its demand 
for a list of all payola received. 

The stations have 30 days to answer; then FCC will 
decide whether to renew or to hold revocation hearings. 

Since FCC was set up in 1934, some 50 stations have 
had their licenses revoked for technical or business 
reasons, but never for bad or deceptive programing. 
Revocation has been considered too stiff a penalty for 
programing offenses, and the law does not give the com- 
mission the milder alternatives of suspensions or fines. 


Janitors Union Protecting Its Jobs 


By Pushing Fancy Housing Project 


Last September, the Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Union announced plans for a $36-million middle- 
income housing development on Chicago’s riverfront. 
The union, headed by William L. McFetridge, said it 
would finance its part of the cost from welfare funds 
and negotiate other financing through the Fedcral 
Ifousing Administration. 

This week, the “janitors’ union” startled Chicago with 
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architect’s plans for the Marina City project. Pictures 
and general specifications showed a 60-story building— 
a 10-story office structure and twin circular towers hous. 
ing a 1+story garage and 896 rental units. The plans 
also provide for a river garden, theater, marina for 700 
small boats, restaurant, skating rink, and swimming pool, 

Chicagoans called the plans a “twin corncob” and 
wondered if the building might have. the same fate 
as the late Frank Lloyd Wright's proposal of a mile-high 
building for downtown Chicago. Unionists said that, of 
course, the structure will go up. Ground will be broken 
for it this May. Occupancy for at least part of it is set 
for late 1961. McFetridge explained why the union is 
so intent on the project: 

“Unless we protect downtown centers and the growth 
of these centers, and take the lead in insuring their 
future, the safety of our own jobs is at stake.” 


Aviation Insurance Outfits Resist 


Antitrusters’ Move to Probe Them 


A federal judge in New York City will hear arguments 
next weck on motions by two leading aviation insurance 
organizations challenging the jurisdiction of the Justice 
Dept. to investigate alleged antitrust violations. ‘The anti- 
trusters have convened a grand jury to examine practices 
of aviation insurers, and have subpoenaed records of 
Associated Aviation Underwriters, U. S. Aviation Under- 
writers, the Aviation Insurance Rating Bureau, and Stew- 
art, Smith & Co. brokerage firm. Associated and AIRB 
are asking the court to quash the subpoenas, arguing that 
their business is state regulated and so outside the anti 


tiust laws. 
‘J e — 


Eisenhower Staves Off Rail Strike 


Pres. Eisenhower last week invoked the Railway Labor 
Act to head off a threatened strike of conductors against 
the New York Central. The President created by execu- 
tive order an emergency board to investigate the dispute. 
This, in effect, postpones possible strike action for 60 
days. 

The Order of Railway Conductors & Brakemen threat- 
ened to strike over the assignment of train conductors 
on sleeping cars. Scrvicing sleepers, says the union, Is a 
job for Pullman conductors. 


Buy-American Highway Action Delayed 


A loud squawk by Pennsylvania officials has brought 
postponement from Mar. | to May 1 of the effective date 
of a rule that state highway departments must comply 
with Buy-American rules on federally aided projects. 

The Buy-Amecrican rule is that foreign bids must be 
accepted when they are 6% lower than the lowest U.S. 
bid in areas of non-critical uncmplovment, and 12% in 
critical areas. Pennsylvania argued that application of 
this rule to the highway projects would mean a sub 
stantial loss of business to cement and steel plants in 
the state. 
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Ready to roll day or night are 150 Mack Thermodyne-powered tractors of the Amer 


Stores East Coast fleet. This unit is one of 20 operating out of their No. 1 warehous#l 
Philadelphia. This supermarket chain relies heavily on Macks for on-time delivery. 


for creating a favorable impression with their attractive appearance. 


Acme Markets rely on their 150 Macks 
for delivery on time, every time 


Delivering the goods for American Stores 
Company, whose Acme Markets form a 
leading East Coast grocery chain, are 
150 Mack tractors. 

Acme’s Macks work night and day 
hauling up to 60,000-lb. gross to the 
company’s 820-store chain of super- 
markets. These Mack tractors assure on- 
time delivery every time, while permitting 
Acme to operate with fewer, more 


centrally-located warehouses. 


Thanks to Mack Thermodyne® engine 
power and Balanced Design—the ex- 
clusive Mack practice of manufacturing 
all its major components that enables 
Macks to work as smooth-running, inte- 
grated units— Acme’s Mack tractors cost 
far less to maintain and operate. Like all 
Macks, they outperform other trucks in 


heavy-duty service and outlast them, too. 


Before purchasing a new unit, contact 


your Mack branch or distributor. Let 


him show you why only Mack can meet 
your needs when it comes to performance, 
economy and long life. Mack Trucks, 
Inc., Plainfield, New Jersey. Mack Trucks 


of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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The Senate’s marathon session on civil rights, which easily overshadows 
all else in the capital for the time being, will go down in the books as one 
of the major legislative spectacles of modern times. 


The prospect: no clean, clear-cut victory for either side. The small 
minority of Southern filibusterers cannot stop a tough bill to guarantee 
and protect Negro voting rights. But the consensus is that any measure 
finally approved will have been stripped of several other proposals that, 
in reality, are much more offensive to the Southerners in the Senate. 


Among such proposals: direct federal intervention in, and financial 
and technical aid for, communities that undertake school desegregation. 
On the doubtful list: imposition of new and heavier criminal penalties for 
interference with court-approved school desegregation orders. 


The long-term political effects may be severe for the Democrats. In a 
Presidential year, the party suffers by a new demonstration of its abiding 
North-South schism on civil rights. The decision has been taken, however, 
by the Democratic majority—and it is, if necessary, to write off the South 
in the coming Presidential campaign. 


The longer the debate persists, the greater the risk of a determined 
third-party Presidential effort by embittered Southern Democrats. Already, 
they have given up all enthusiasm for any of the crop of Democratic 
Presidential candidates. Party professionals, keeping a close watch, claim 
to see no signs yet, however, that any splinter Presidential effort would 
attract responsible or influential leadership. 


One maneuver in the Senate, directed from offstage, is aimed at dis- 
crediting “liberal” Democrats who are in the forefront of the fight for 
new law on civil rights. This idea is to propose giving permanent status, 
by law, to the President’s Committee on Government Contracts, the so-called 
“Nixon Committee,’ which exists now only by authority of an executive 
order. 


Agents of Vice-Pres. Nixon, the committee chairman, attempt to keep 
it alive for at least a roll-call vote. They point out it is one civil rights effort 
with nationwide impact—discouraging discriminatory employment policies 
by government contractors in all sections. But they reason that many of 
the Democratic “liberals” might balk at endorsing the work of the com- 
mittee—which has brought Nixon much of his popularity with Negroes. 
And their reluctance might somewhat tarnish their reputations as civil 
rights champions. 


— 
The tax status of lobbying expenses may be clarified by this Congress. 
It is a question of vital importance to business. 


A drive is under way to make all such costs fully deductible as “ordi- 


nary and necessary business expenditures”—provided, of course, that they 
are incurred lawfully. 


The Administration has given encouragement to the House Ways & 
Means Committee to proceed with legislation that would assert full deducti- 
bility as a matter of law and, thus, invalidate contrary Internal Revenue 
Service regulations that have been in effect only two months. 


Commerce Secy. Frederick Mueller has informed the Ways & Means 
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Committee he is enthusiastic about such a bill because “the impact of 
government has become so pervasive that businessmen and organizations 
that represent their interests often find it necessary to convey to legislative 
bodies and the public their views regarding existing or proposed legislation.” 


Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson, whose department includes IRS, 
is less enthusiastic than Mueller, but he endorses “early consideration” 
of the proposed change. 


The big question now seems to be whether the committee’s busy 
schedule will permit consideration of the pending bills—identical measures 
by Democratic Rep. Hale Boggs of Louisiana and Republican Rep. William 
Miller of New York in time to get House and Senate action before adjourn- 
ment comes in early July. 


The effectiveness of Pres. Eisenhower’s veto weapon is not impaired 
by the intense pressures that attach to an election-year Congress. That is 
the lesson drawn by members of both parties from the failure of the House 
last week to override the veto of the water pollution abatement bill, Eisen- 
hower’s first of 1960. 


The Democratic prospect: not much chance to beat any veto this year. 
Eisenhower has been overridden but once, that in 1959 on a public works 
appropriations bill. Even that trick probably can’t be turned again in 1960, 
since the Administration this year proposes 46 new project starts—a fact 
that eases a lot of political pain for election-conscious lawmakers. 


Some almost certain veto candidates among bills now in the works: 


Housing. Despite vigorous Administration opposition, Democrats are 
proceeding with plans to pass a $1-billion special assistance program to 
ease the credit pinch on homebuilders. The bill—authorizing the Federal 
National Mortgage Assn. (Fannie Mae) to buy up to $1-billion in FHA and 
VA-backed mortgages at par—probably will clear the House Banking Com- 
mittee within the next week or two. 


Area redevelopment. House advocates think they can force a vote 
before Easter on a bill authorizing $251-million in federal loans and grants 
for so-called depressed areas, one-industry sections with chronic unemploy- 
ment problems. The Senate passed its version of the bill, a $389-million 
package, a year ago this month by the slimmest of margins, 49 to 46. 


Aid for schools. The House Education Committee has agreed on a 
three-year, $975-million grant program for school construction only. The 
comparable Senate bill, passed a month ago, would provide $1.8-billion for 
either school building or teacher salaries. 


A sizeup of contenders for the GOP Vice-Presidential nomination: 


Three men move to the front—Sen. Kenneth Keating of New York; 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell, also of New York; U. N. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts. All are close friends of Vice-Pres. Nixon, 
the Presidential nominee-apparent, and all have geography in their favor. 
The assumption is that Nixon, a Californian, will certainly want an Easterner 
for his running-mate to give balance to the ticket. 


Sens. Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania and Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky 
also rate frequent mention, but election of either as Vice-President would 
mean surrender of a GOP Senate seat to a Democrat. 
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...and leading public utilities specify meter soc 


ket equipment 


A DIVISION OF 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Three trillion kilowatt hours. That's the 
amount of electric power that experts pre- 
dict the U.S. will be using by 1979—almost 


five times what we use today. 


The millions of new homes that dot the 
outer rims of our cities, and the changing 
skylines resulting from the increased rate 
of commercial construction will account in 


part for this enormous projected growth, 


And when builders tap into power lines 

for electric service, essential entrance 
The fast-paced construction market 
in Florida and the Southeast is 
now served by the new Anchor 


branch plant in Bradenton, Florida, 
opened November 18, 1959, 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


QUALITY is BASTIC in our 


equipment—meter mountings and panels, 
meter sockets, troughs and channels, often 
carry the Anchor symbol. In fact, many 
public utilities have adopted Anchor com- 
ponents as standard for electric service en- 


trance equipment. 


Anchor Manufacturing Co. is one of the 
growing family of industries that forms our 
company. Our products are basic, reaching 
the lives of millions of Americans in their 
homes and in their industries. And— 


Quality is Basic in our Products. 


ANCHOR MANUFACTURING CO., Manchester, 

New Hampshire, and Bradenton, Florida 
OTHER DIVISIONS OF BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION: 
Hevi-Duty Electric Company, Froedtert Malt Corporation, and 
Como-Cast Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Sola Electric Co., Chicago, Illinois; : : 
Bauer-Schweitzer Malting Co., Inc., San Francisco, California. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PRODUCTS 








Founded 1874— DESIGNERS and BUILDERS of MODERN FORGING 
MACHINES + MAXIPRESSES « REDUCEROLLS + COLD HEADERS 
BOLTMAKERS + NUT FORMERS + TAPPERS + NAILMAKERS 
CO-PIONEERS WITH INDUSTRY OF ADVANCED METALWORKING 

PRODUCTION METHOOS 


HARTFORD DETROIT CHICAGO 


NATIONAL MACHINERY CO. 


TIFFIN, OH/O, U.S.A. 
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Cost of Living: What's Happening to It 
Total 1947-49 = 100 
Cost of 
Living Food Clothing Housing 

Total Rent Only 
January, 1952 113.1 115.0 107.0 113.9 116.0 
January, 1953 113.9 113.1 104.6 116.4 121.1 
January, 1954 115.20 113.1 104.9 118.8 127.8 
January, 1955 114.3 110.6 103.3 119.6 129.5 
January, 1956 114.6 109.2 104.1 120.6 131.4 
January, 1957 118.2 112.8 106.4 123.8 134.2 
January, 1958 122.3 118.2 106.9 127.1 136.8 
January, 1959 123.8 119.0 106.7 128.2 138.8 
February 123.7 118.2 106.7 128.5 139.0 
March 123.7 117.7 107.0 128.7 139.1 
April 123.9 117.6 107.0 128.7 139.3 
May 124.0 117.7 107.3 128.8 139.3 
June 124.5 118.9 107.3 128.9 139.5 
July 124.9 119.4 107.5 129.0 139.6 
August 124.8 118.3 108.0 129.3 139.8 
September 125.2 118.3 109.0 129.7 140.0 
October 125.5 118.4 109.4 130.1 140.4 
November 125.6 117.9 109.4 130.4 140.5 
December 125.5 117.8 109.2 130.4 140.8 
Jan., 1960 125.4 117.6 107.9 130.7 140.9 

ara: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Oovsiness weee 
i 





MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 

@ P. 47—Unions’ quest for members is getting 
tougher. 

@ P. 54—Anti-bias drive by labor and govern- 


ment. 








Living Costs Dip Slightly 
For Second Month in Row 


Living costs in mid-January stood at 125.4% of 1947-49 
costs, a shade under December's 125.5%. “Almost no 
change’’ is expected for the next several months, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The slight drop was the second in a row. 
apparel and food costs caused it. 

Wages of a million auto, farm equipment, and elec- 
trical manufacturing workers will remain the same over 
the next three months because of the lower index level. 
Some 60,000 employees in aircraft manufacturing will 
lose 1¢ an hour—half of a cost-of-living increase received 
in December. 

In another monthly report, BLS said that higher wages 
and more overtime in industries recovering from effects 
of steel shortages bolstered the spendable carnings of 
factory workers in January—despite a half of 1‘¢ increase 
in their Social Security tax deduction. 

A worker with three dependents averaged $82.33 a 
week in take-home pay in January. 


Lower 


AFL-CIO Names Cornelius Haggerty 
Head of Building Trades Group 


The designation of Cornelius J. Haggerty as new presi- 
dent of AFL-CIO’s Building & Construction ‘Trades 
Dept. may be a significant step bridging the wide gap 
between the federation’s craft and industrial unions. 

Haggerty, executive secretary and treasurer of the 
California State AFL-CIO, was named last week to 
succeed Richard J. Gray, who quit the department presi 
dency last month. He will serve the remaining three 
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vears of Gray's term in the full-time, $25,000-a-year job. 

Although Haggerty is a firm craft unionist, a member 
of the Wood, Wire & Metal Lathers, he is considered 
more amenable to compromises than Gray was. He is 
also close to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany—and more 
likely to be influenced by Meany’s efforts to conciliate 
feuding blocs in the federation. 


Worker Slowdowns During Negotiations 
Not Unfair Practice, High Court Rules 


Employers are concerned over the possible implications 
of last week’s Supreme Court ruling that workers can 
remain on the job during negotiations after a contract 
runs out and bring pressure on employers by slowdowns 
and harassing tactics. 

If unions take advantage of the decision and adopt a 
strategy considered an unfair labor practice before, 
employers face these alternatives: 

They may continue operations and pay union 
employees while they confuse and disrupt production. 

¢' They may shut down plants—with the likelihood 
that “locked out” employees may be able to collect 
unemployment compensation while they press for the 
terms they want. 

The Supreme Court ruling (6 to 3) struck down a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board argument that a slowdown 
or harassing tactics must be considered a union refusal to 
bargain in good faith. ‘The test case carried to the high 
court involved the Insurance Agents’ International 
Union and the Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 

The Prudential contract expired with the parties 
tightly deadlocked. Instead of striking, the union spon- 
sored a slowdown by agents while contract talks con- 
tinued. NLRB held that this “clearly revealed an unwill- 
ingness to submit union] demands to the consideration 
of the bargaining table.” 

The Supreme Court ruled that Congress—not NLRB— 
must decide what is legal and what isn’t in bargaining. 


Esso Refinery Workers Reject 
Teamsters in Bargaining Vote 


AFL-CIO’s Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers and the 
Teamsters competed last week for a key oil refinery, now 
organized by an independent—and the ‘Teamsters lost. 

Here are the results of a four-way National Labor 
Relations "oard election: OCAW, 597 votes out of 1,400 
cligibles; the independent Petroleum Workers of Bayway, 
553; the Teamsters, 136; and the Operating Engineers, 47. 
A run-off between OCAW and the independent is neces- 
sary. 
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‘These services are 
and they’re part of every 


\ General American lease for freight cars or terminal 
storage provides far more than just a means of renting 
capital. You get flexibility of operation keyed to 
seasonal needs. You’re relieved of risk due to changes 
in products or markets. Long-term commitments 
are reduced. 

In addition, your General American lease assures 
you of proper maintenance in compliance with in- 
dustry codes as well as the elimination of the cost and 
burden of record keeping. Perhaps most important, 
your lease allows you to draw on the experience, engi- 
neering and research information available only from 
General American. 

You get more choice with over 65,000 GATX tank 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TRANSPORTATION 


essential to you— 
General American lease 


Piggy-Back, refrigerator 


’ 


Dry i lo® 


and other specialized freight cars as well as over 


cars, Airslide®, 


657,000,000 gallons of liquid storage space 1n six ter 
minals located in five key areas. 

No other leasing service is so practical or so complete 
Yet leasing is only part of the story. Whether your 
problems relate to processing, shipping or storage 

to mixing or drying... to coating, fastening, 
convey ing... to chemicals, foods, petroleum, plastics 
. solids, liquids or gases, General American’s 
broad experience and directed imagination can help 
you solve them. 

Whatever you mine or manufacture, process or ship, 


let us show you why #¢ pays to plan with General American. 


CORPORATION 


Offices in princtpal citie 
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Quest for Unionists 
ls Getting Tougher 


Union organizers signed up more 
than a million new members during the 
past four vears, despite what Al’L-CIO 
calls “management's open and firm 
campaign of opposition” to unions. 
That might sound like a substantial in- 
crease, but AFL-CIO reported it with 
very thin satisfaction. ‘The million 
barely offset labor's through 
normal attrition. 

The popular opinion of labor as a 

growing, thriving bodv is influenced by 
recollections of the heftv gains during 
the Wagner Act vears (chart)—when a 
pro-labor law, depression, and war were 
factors in a swelling union membership. 
Labor’s growth slowed in the late 1940s. 
Union membership has been on a 
plateau since 1955. 
* Declining Members—According — to 
government figures, between 18-muillion 
and 18.5-million American workers are 
now members of some 200-odd unions. 
The last official report, at the end of 
recession 1958, showed the first drop 
in total union membership in_ two 
decades—from a peak 18.5-million to 
18.1-million. Some of the loss was re- 
couped in 1959, but not all of it. 

Because the size of the labor force 
has been going up steadily, unions now 
cover a smaller percentage of the work- 


losses 
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ers eligible for membership. In 1955, 
an estimated 40% of the 42-million 
workers cligible for unionization —be- 
longed to labor organizations; now, 
hardly 39% of an eligible 44-million 
carrv union cards. 

In terms of the total civilian labor 

force, union membership rose from a 
pre-Wagner Act 5.2% to 23.9% in 
1947; its rate of climb tapered off then 
to peak at 27.1% in 1957. It slipped 
back slightly to 26.4% last vear. 
e Historic Trend—These are statistics 
that worry the unions. ‘They carry grim 
portents for labor’s future. On the sur- 
face, thev indicate a loss of organizing 
momentum and a loss of crusading zeal. 
Thev can be interpreted as a sign of 
stagnation. But thev are actually the 
continuation of a 70-vear trend. 

Prof. Richard A. Lester of Princeton 
pointed out in a study of American 
unionism in 1959 that labor has ex- 
panded in terms of eligible workers only 
in periods of war or major depression 
in the deep economic decline of the 
1890s; at the time of World War I, 
between 1914 and 1920; and during the 
vears from 1932 to 1945, when the de- 
pression of the 1930s was followed by 
World War II. 


“THistorv shows that the labor move- 
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WASH—N—WEAR 


Automating the Automatics 


NEWS FROM A COMPANY ON THE GROW... 


DELICATE 


TUNES IN EVERY FABRIC’S FAVORITE WASHDAY PROGRAM 


FTER nine years steady growth, the simplicity 
A of the automatic washer was being threat- 
ened by new fabrics that required special han- 
dling. Warning tags said, “Wash with Care,” “Do 
not Agitate,” “Hand Wash Only.” Delicate fab- 
rics needed gentle agitation. Wash ’n wear items 


required cold rinsing and slow spinning. 


CONTROLS COMPANY 






Controls Company of America (long creators 
of timers, solenoids, etc., for the appliance in- 
dustry ) introduced the complete answer to sim- 
plify control of the multi-fabric washer. It was the 
Cycle-Set Power Timer, which makes it possible 
for the housewife to pick the right wash cycle for 
any fabric simply by pushing a single button. 


CREATING CONTROLS FOR TIME, TEMPERATURE, FLOW, MOTION 


OF AMERICA 


BLANKETS-WOOLENS 





































































































































































































ON THE GROW BECAUSE... 











ANTICIPATING THE NEED... 
If you're interested in the kind of 
ideas that make a company tick, 
and thrive, you'll want to know the 
other side of the story of our Cycle- 
Set Power Timer. 


IT ILLUSTRATES our concept of 
our job. We aim to build “functions” 
—not just components. We aim to 
bring our customers an easy way to 
put simplification and sales appeal 
into their own products. 


THE PACE OF PROGRESS is 
rapidly outmoding “do-it-yourself” 
control assembly. Our approach is 
based on the premise that control 
progress can best be served through 
specialization and concentration in 
terms of both engineering talent 
and financial investment. 


THE NEED 1S APPARENT for 
a company which can supply such 


integrated control systems. “Con- 
trol-systems” thinking is just one 
part of a continuing story of how 
CC faces the future in controls for 
time, temperature, flow and motion. 
One of the reasons why Controls 
Company of America is a company 
on the grow. 


CONTROLS 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





Executive Offices: SCHILLER PARK, ILL. 


APPLIANCE AND AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 
SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 


CONTROL SWITCH DIVISION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


REDMOND COMPANY, INC., OWOSSO, MICHIGAN 
Fractional Horsepower Motors 


SOLID STATE ELECTRONIC CONTROL, INC. 
TEMPE, ARIZONA 


CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(CANADA) LTD. 
COOKSVILLE, ONTARIO 


CONTROLS AG, ZUG, SWITZERLAND 


CONTROLS MAATSCHAPPIJ EUROPA, N.V. 
NIJMEGEN, HOLLAND 


CONTROLS AUTOMATICOS SERMAR, LTDA 
SANTO ANDRE, BRAZIL 
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ment has tended to lose its momentum 
except in periods of emergency or wide- 
spread distress,” Prof. Lester com- 
mented. He added that at other times 
there has been a “relative stagnation,” 
which might be described otherwise as 
stability or even “‘signs of maturity.” 
¢ Vast Potential—l'ven though there 
is precedent in past labor history for the 
“stability” in union membership over 
a period of years, AFL-CIO and other 
union leaders are determined to find 
ways for further, broad expansions of 
union membership. ‘They see vast pos- 
sibilities in two areas—the sparsely or- 
ganized South and the white-collar field. 
They are also interested in ‘“‘factory 
farm” workers, to the extent of earmark- 
ing $100,000 for a campaign in the rich 
San Joaquin Valley of California. 
Nevertheless, it seems doubtful that 
the American trade union movement 
will develop in new directions even if 
organizing is stepped up—unless unions 
change their nature and tactics or, morc 
important, unless a new depression or 
war stirs livelier interest in unionism. 


|. The Plight of AFL-CIO 


When AFL and CIO merged in De- 
cember, 1955, the amalgamation was 
expected to result in vast new organiz- 
ing campaigns and a great growth of 
unions. But labor's unity did not ac- 
complish anything like that. ‘Today, 
AFL-CIO unions have a claimed 13.5 
million members, just about the same 
unions reported in 1955, 
¢ Hard-Won Gains—AIL-CIO = gains 
during the past four vears were picked 
up mostly in small numbers after hard 
organizing and in many instances bit- 
terly contested National Labor Rela- 
tions Board elections. 

Few of the federation’s affiliates 

showed gains worth noting. ‘The marked 
slowing down of growth was particu- 
iatly evident in some of the larger im- 
dustrial unions. Tor instance, the 
United Auto Workers—one of labor's 
most militant unions—reached a peak 
of almost 1.3-million members in late 
1957 and then declined to around 
900,000 in early 1959, largely as a re- 
sult of the recession. Its membership 
now is just over a million. 
e Meager Prospects—With industrial 
union jobs jeopardized by labor-saving 
trends in production, prospects of fur- 
ther big gains for industrial unions are 
considered slight. ‘They're likely to be 
hard-pressed to hold their own. Indeed, 
Prof. Lester's study raised a question of 
whether industrial unionism as it was 
known in the late 1930s and early 1940s 
is not already becoming passe. 

The crafts aren't much better off to- 
dav—if anv. However, their growth po 
tential over the next decade is consid 
ered larger than that of the industrial 
unions. 





AFL-CIO’s most encouraging growth 
in the past four years has been in retail 
trade and in hotels and _ restaurants, 
sprawling fields that federation organiz- 
ers believe can produce “hundreds of 
thousands” of new members. 

However, in talk of where AFL-CIO 
will find future growth, organizing tech- 
nicians always return—somewhat hope- 
lesslv—to discussions of the South and 
white-collarites. 
¢ Official Warning—John W. Living- 
ston, AFL-CIO director of organization. 
told the federation’s executive council in 
Miami Beach recently that it must clear 
the wav for new and more intensive or- 
ganizing in these toughest fields. 

“We've got to do it, or else,” he 
warned, bluntly. 

At the time of the merger in 1955, 
the federation had 339 on its organizing 
staff. Now it has only 160, and no 
more than 80 to 100 of these are avail- 
able exclusively for organizing work. 

According to Livingston, this is too 
sparse a staff for a time when “more 
manpower and money are needed to or- 
ganize than ever before.” 

Of course, AFL-C1O’s staff is only a 
small part of the total organizing force 
that exists—at least on paper—for Ameri- 
can labor. Altogether, there are at least 
8,000 “organizers” scattered around the 
country. The trouble is, many of the 
international representatives have other 
duties that take up much of their time: 
they aren't interested in the long, sus- 
tained drives necessary to organize small 
groups of workers today. 
¢ An Effective Opposition—AFL-C1O 
blames the National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
other management-oriented organiza- 
tions for manv of the tough problems 
encountered in union campaigns today. 
According to Livingston, they are “*con- 
stantly advising emplovers on ways and 
means of keeping unions out,” through 
workshop meetings or manuals. He 
added that this is now being done 
most effectively in the Deep South— 
and that AFL-CIO hasn’t vet found a 


way to counter it. 


ll. Problems in Dixie 


A few weeks ago, AFL-CIO organiz- 
ers in Georgia were making substantial 
progress toward unionizing several hun- 
dred emplovees of a small electronics 
plant. Overnight, although victory was 
in sight, they were called off the assign- 
ment because several AFL-CIO unions 
claimed jurisdiction. The organizing 
campaign collapsed. 

Back in mid-1959, federation organiz- 
crs working with some others from the 
Hotel & Restaurant Emplovees signed 
up a majority of employees of an At- 
lanta hotel and petitioned for a National 
Labor Relations Board representation 
election. ‘The vote still hasn’t been 
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taken. Because of the delay, union vic- 
tory hopes are ebbing. 

e Change of Heart—In Alabama, AFL- 
CIO organizers said they were getting 
an encouraging flow of cards for an 
NLRB election in a small town in a 
rural area. Then, all at once, the town 
government, merchants, banks, and 
other outside influences turned solidly 
against the union in an apparently co- 
ordinated campaign. After a week or 
so of frustration, with workers asking 
for their cards back, the campaign was 
dropped. 

In another part of Dixie, AFL-CIO 

said it recently took a drubbing in an 
NLRB election even though it had 
signed cards from more than two-thirds 
of the workers involved. The company 
employs many Negroes. They were en- 
thusiastic about the coming of the un- 
ion when organizers approached them, 
but almost none of the Negroes turned 
out for the representative election. 
e The Reasons—AF'L-CIO staff person- 
nel in the South can tick off dozens of 
examples of ‘‘successful” organizing ef- 
torts that have gone awry, at the very 
last minute, because of sharp and sud- 
den reversals of attitude. ‘The experi- 
ences help explain their frustration. 

They blame some of the troubles on 
internal uncertainty in AFL-CIO. Fed- 
eration field representatives can organ- 
ize only where and when AFL-CIO 
afliates make no overlapping jurisdic- 
tional claims; if rival unions do, the fed- 
eration’s organizing must stop abruptly 
—as it did in the Georgia electronics 
plant. 

Moreover, organizing is hampered by 
slow-moving NLRB procedures—and 
employers who know how to capitalize 
on them. The Atlanta hotel situation 
is typical of that, union organizers say. 
Phere is no real rank-and-file leadership 
and initiative in manv organizing situa- 
tions in the South; if elections are de- 
laved, interest in the union dwindles 
because there is no adequate local or- 
ganization to keep it going and organ- 
izers can’t stav on indefinitely. 
¢ Intimidated Workers—And organiza- 
tion is balked, unions complain, by in- 
timidation or coordinated opposition to 
unionism. Particularly in rural areas, 
where the workers have newly arrived 
trom farms and are still unsure of them- 
sclves in industrial jobs, workers are in- 
clined to shy away from unionism when 
the organizing begins to get tough. 

“Most workers would like to join 
unions but they're too casily intimi- 
dated,” one of AFL-CIO’s top Southern 
organizers said recently. “It’s a funny 
thing, though. Maybe they lack the 
guts to fight for organizing rights, but 
once they’re in the union for a while 
they're the most militant union mem- 
bers I’ve ever dealt with, anywhere.” 

Most of the South’s large industrial 
plants are organized. AFL-CIO strate- 


gists say that all auto, steel, and packing- 
house plants are ‘very substantially” 
unionized—and ‘“‘most” electrical manu- 
facturing plants are. 

e Small Target—The tough unorgan- 
ized areas, today’s target problem for 
labor, are the small industries and the 
plants clustering in rural communities 
—many of them in community-spon- 
sored plants. Jobs are seldom stable in 
these; production is so competitive that 
management can—and does -close down 
or move if unions press too hard. Labor 
just doesn’t have the manpower or 
money to tackle these seriously. 

According to AFL-CIO, the problem 
of forced withdrawal of federation or- 
ganizers when affiliates clash over rep- 
resentation rights could be resolved by 
letting AFL-CIO organize in disputed 
areas and set up federal (unafhliated) 
locals. But one organizer said he doesn’t 
expect this to happen in his time—and 
he’s still a relatively young man. 

As long as federal laws are as they 
are, nobody has any real hopes of more 
speed from NLRB or an end to anti- 
union pressures on workers in union 
campaigns in rural areas. The onh 
glimmer of hope Southern organizer 
seem to have—a very faint one—is for 
a “saturation” drive to organize entire 
industries at one time, a strategy they 
concede would take “fantastic”? money 
and manpower to put across. 

Even most hard-bitten unionists ex- 
pect more talk than action in the South. 


lll. The White-Collarites 


W hite-collar have 
union membership through the years- 
but AFL-CIO Organizing Director Liv- 
ingston has more hope of organizing 
them now than of signing up Souther 
mill and factory workers. 

But, to do it, AFL-CIO will have to 
change tactics, he concedes. 

Organizing among white-collar work- 
ers in rapidly expanding offices poses 
entirely different problems than organ- 
izing blue-shirt workers. It takes “‘a very 
high caliber staff, with a different back- 
ground” than most organizers have. 
¢ Special Approach—To this end, Liv- 
ingston has recommended the employ- 
ment of a substantial force of special 
white-collar organizers, young men and 
women to be recruited from the ranks 
of college graduates and to be given 
specialized training. 

This recommendation isn’t likely to 
be acted on for at least a vear—if at all. 
Meanwhile, in a short step toward a 
similar end, AFL-CIO is expected to 
reorganize and revitalize its Education 
Dept., under a new director. One pro 
ect in mind is to give present organizers 
—those of AFL-CIO and of its inter- 
nationals—intensive training in organiz- 
ing techniques directed toward white- 
collar workers. END 
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/s This Business Executive Fooling Himself? 


He has a vault—puts all vital records in at night for 
fire protection. The trouble with this is, over 40% of all 
fires occur during business hours when records are in use! 
Besides, there’s the laborious lugging of active records in 
and out of the vault every day from all parts of the office. 
Further, many vaults and safes are of such faulty con- 
struction that they act as incinerators. Records can be 
charred to ashes in a few minutes—just as they are in 
uninsulated steel files! 


BHe’s spending substantial moneys for fire insurance 
without bothering to invest the trifling sum necessary for 
sufficient record protection to be able to collect the insur- 
ance he’s paying for! Fire insurance policies require the 
insured to show proof of loss. If the records necessary 
for proof, such as inventory, tax records, etc., go up in 
smoke—he’s out of luck! 


MAnd he can’t rely on that beautiful “fireproof” build- 
ing. Jt won’t burn but its contents will. Such buildings act 
as incinerators for furnishings, equipment and records. 


SOLUTION to all this is so easy...so inexpensive. The 
small additional cost of REMINGTON RAND insulated 
SAFE-FILE® units makes certified record protection what 
is probably the cheapest permanent fire protection you 
can buy! Some 200 models provide a choice to meet every 
need—24 hours a day, right at point of use. Why gamble? 
Get genuine fire protection the sensible, inexpensive way 
—and without any bother with vaults. Send coupon today! 


Remington. Flan. DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1320, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 
Kindly send FREE illustrated booklets giving full reliable 
information on the much misunderstood subject of fire insur- 
ance, vaults, etc., as well as full particulars on the great 
economy of certified insulated SAFE-FILE equipment. 
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Pattern Sheet—In the plant of one of the world’s largest 
auto makers, Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s Pattern Sheet was used 
to make instrument panels. Pattern Sheet is cold rolled 
sheet steel with a design rolled right into the steel. 


a 
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Sheet Steel—International Harvester specified cold rolled 
sheet steel from Pittsburgh Steel Co. for many components 
of the bodies it makes for light trucks. International Harves- 
ter demands fine surface, good weldability and formability. 


When Steel From Pittsburgh 
Means “Pittsburgh Steel” 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. Provides Blue Chip Companies With 
Wire, Sheet and Tubes For Everything From Missiles to Hairpins 


Performance is the payoff. Go into 
any manufacturing plant where steel 
sheet, wire or tubing is pressed, 
stamped, cut, welded or otherwise 
formed into finished products. You’ll 
find steel users concerned about how 
the steel they buy performs on their 
equipment. 

Steel is made to industry-wide 
standards but there are areas where 
one producer’s steel performs a little 
better. Perhaps one mill’s sheet holds 
to the exact thickness desired more 
consistently. Or maybe it consist- 
ently does better on tensile strength. 

Pittsburgh Steel has an excel- 
lent record in making sheet, 
strip, wire and tubing which 
performs better for fabricators. 

Photographs on these pages take 
you into some fabricating plants and 
to field applications where specifica- 
tions for steel are precise because 
users demand good performance. 
Pittsburgh Steel makes good by 
meeting these demands. 

Take International Harvester 
Company. Using cold rolled sheet 
from Pittsburgh Steel Co., Inter- 


national Harvester combines good 
styling with ruggedness in light 
truck bodies. 


e Switched to Pittsburgh Steel— 
One of the oldest and largest ball 
bearing makers now uses mechanical 
tubing from Pittsburgh Steel to make 
a difficult bearing part. Formerly, 
alloy bars were used for this high 
speed machining operation. The com- 
pany switched to Pittsburgh Steel 
tubing because it provided more 
pieces per day, longer tool life, less 
machining and a lower cost material. 

See that oil field “‘troughneck”’ up 
on the monkey board of an oil well 
rig? He’s working on a rig drilling 
for oil in the middle of a grapefruit 
grove near McAllen, Tex. On that 
job Chief Engineer M. D. Frazier of 
Texkan Oil Co., said: “If you don’t 
have good pipe you have no well. 
We’ve never run into defects with 
Pittsburgh Steel’s seamless tubing.” 

The little springs in the photo- 
graph at right have a tough job. 
Each of these carburetor pump 
springs will keep a motorist moving 


although he may never know of their 
busy life under the hood of his car. 
Made of music wire only .014 inch 
thick these springs are made from 
wire drawn by Pittsburgh Steel’s 
subsidiary, Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Performance of the steel is tops. 


Or take those seat cushions for 
a compact car. Stubnitz Greene 
Corp. uses Pittsburgh Steel wire 
to coil this new kind of seat 
spring, Torflex Spring, because 
the steel performs well on coil- 
ing machines. 


A new product, one of many in 
the making, was developed in 1959. 
It is Fab-Form, a permanent steel 
form for concrete floor and roof slabs, 
which speeds work and lowers costs. 
Longer and wider than its competi- 
tors, it is supplied to users with a 
new welding technique which speeds 
installation. 

All this is typical of the company’s 
quiet determination to improve fa- 
cilities, widen markets and diversify 
products so that customers, employ- 
ees and stockholders all may benefit. 





Manufacturers Wire— Used here to make a new Seamless Mechanical Tubing— Not a new weapon but me- 
type spring used in the seat and back cushions of chanical tubing from Pittsburgh Steel being processed into a 
a compact car, Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s manufac- bearing part. This manufacturer switched from alloy bars to 
turers wire is consistently dependable. Pittsburgh tubing and reduced production costs. 
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Another 
Trailmobile 


...- bears down on shipping costs! 





The movement of petroleum products presents a constant test of 
tank trailer construction. The force of surging liquids and the 
jolting impact of road bumps cause stresses that can eventually 
result in leakage—then costly downtime for repairs. @ Trailmobile 
tank construction counters these damaging forces with extra rein- 
forcing over the suspension, the fifth wheel and at the drop section 

. and with specially reinforced baffles and bulkheads mounted in 
tank shells made of the highest strength alloys available. @ We 
think this is why more and more haulers of petroleum products 
are choosing sturdily built Trailmobiles. The ultimate economy of 


quality construction is certainly one road to lower shipping costs. 


™ TRAILMOBILE inc. 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio « Berkeley 10, Calif. « Springfield, Mo. « Longview, Texas 
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Anti-Bias Drive 


Meany, Presidential com- 
mittee launch new effort to 
end job discrimination against 
Negroes by contractors. 


lor a former union plumber and 
building tradesman, what AIlL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany had to say was rank 
heresv: Bluntly, the ham-fisted federa- 
tion chieftain offered to recruit “quali- 
fied non-union Negro workers” for 
building contractors “where AFL-CIO 
unions refuse to refer Negroes.” 

If union members refuse to work with 

Negroes, Meanv added, the federation 
will take steps to maintain uninter- 
rupted operations. 
e Hot Reaction—‘‘Union-busting” and 
‘scabbing” were among the more polite 
epithets muttered behind Meany’s back 
this week in building trades locals that 
follow a “‘lilv-white’” or exclusionist 
policy toward Negrocs. 

Meanv’s statement was first made at 
a press conference following a session of 
the AFL-CIO executive council in 
Miami Beach and reiterated last week 
after a meeting with Vice-Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon and Labor Secv. James P. 
Mitchell. It opened a new assault on 
the color barrier maintained bv a few 
unions, mostly in the building trades, 
e NAACP Study—Giving the drive a 
new edge, a nationwide study by the 
National Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People released last week 


harged that organized labor, manage- J 


ment, and state and federal govern- 
ments must share responsibility for the 
widespread exclusion of Negroes from 
ipprenticeship training programs he 
report charged that discrimination ‘+t 
this primary level exists in the North 
as well as the South and largely pre 
vents Negroes from getting higher-paid 
killed jobs as pattern makers, tool-and- 
die makers, printing pressmen, brick: 
lavers, masons, operating enginects, 
plumbers, and clectricians. 

NAACP said the color barrier further 
iggravates the shortage of skilled work- 
inen the nation now faces and will con- 
tinuc to face during the Sixties 
¢ Mounting Pressure—T le NAACP te- 
port, submitted to Vice-Pres. Nixon as 
hairman of the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts, was another 
ign of mounting pressure from Ne YTOC» 
for equal rights in a widening number 
of fields. Within the labor movement, 
this development has been augmented 
by a call to form a Negro-American La 
bor Council from A. Philip Randolph 
president of Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters and an AFL-CIO vice: 
president (BW —I'eb.20’60,p150 

Meany’s bid to aid Negroes through 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT 


New, rigid polyethylene bottles offer wide 
choice of design and color 


Since Owens-Hlinois introduced its rigid 
polyethylene bottles a few months ago, 
the acceptance has been terrific. Liquid 
products ranging from household deter- 
gents to film developer are on store shelves 
today—with more on the way. 

The new packages are extremely light- 
weight, durable, easy to-grip, can be made 


in an almost infinite variety of shapes and 


Special lip of these plastic bottles keeps 
liquids from dripping after pouring 


colors The spe- 
cial lip of these Owens-Illinois plastic 
bottles keeps liquids from dripping after 


pouring. 


This developm« nt of rigid, blown plas- 
tic containers is 


yet competitive in cost 


fine example of the 
research and imagination behind all of 
the Owens-Illinois familv of products 


of which most are in the packaging field. 


PLASTIC CONTAINERS 


AN (D PRODUCT 


nomical 


— Duraglas bottles & jars * closures 

4 plastic containers * plastic ’ 

= corrugated & fiber paper ping 
s boxes . multiwall pa cs 


kraft paper for shipping 


Kimble all-glass television 


INDUSTRIAL glass pipe ° 


communication & power 1 


glass tul 


Kimble laboratory glassware 
vials * ampuls ¢ clinical glassware 


Libbey Safedge glassware * cut or 
decorated tumblers & stemware 


glass block ¢ glass curtain walls 


Owens-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 











GULF 


F. J. Boutell Driveaway Company of Flint, Michi- 


gan, has a fleet of 500 tractor-trailer units that 
travels 28,000,000 miles a year delivering new 
cars to dealers all along the Atlantic coast. 
Working together, Boutell and Gulf engineers 
set up a new program of preventive maintenance 
that increased gasoline mileage from 5.3 to 5.5 
miles per gallon—and upped oil mileage 10% 
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Result: a saving of more than $15,000 last year. 
Boutell uses Good Gulf, the clean-burning gaso- 
line, and Gulflube Motor Oil H.D., the clean- 
working crankcase oil, exclusively. 

Perhaps Gulf Petro-engineering Service and 
Gulf products can make sizeable savings for you. 
Whether it’s fuels and lubricants for company 
cars or trucks, for plant equipment or any othetf 
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application, Gulf makes things run 


better! Let us prove it—just call your 
nearest Gulf office. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


J.W. Jacobson, F. J. Boutell Safety Director, and 
E.W. Otto, Secretary, show safety awards won by 
Boutell to E. Strolle, Gulf Sales Engineer. 
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Variety...the essence of Hilton dining 


Shish kebab from Istanbul 


tempting chicken 
pies from New England; pancakes with pure 
maple syrup (a Statler Hilton feature) ; and deep- 
dish apple pie with a chunk of snappy cheddar, 
a favorite all over America. Luscious dishes, so 


Wherever you go, use Carle Blanche 
The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card. For 
pplication write Hilton Credit Corporation, 
544 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


artfully prepared, so temptingly and smoothly 
presented, are highlights of Hilton hospitality 
everywhere. Wherever you find a Hilton hotel, 
you'll discover the extra touch that makes dining 
much more than a pleasure. The chefs are mas- 
ters of their craft. From the mditres d'hétel to 
the captains and waiters, the staffs are trained 
to do perfect justice to the serving. These are 
a few of the many reasons why the Hilton name 
is renowned around the world for fine food. 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRES! 
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The Wonderful 
World of 
Hilton Hotels 


EASTERN DIVISION 
NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Waldorf-Astoria The Statler Hilton 
The Plaza BOSTON 
The Statler Hilton The Statler Hilton 
The Savoy Hilton BUFFALO 
The Statler Hilton 
HARTFORD 
The Statler Hilton 
ATLANTA 
PITTSBURGH Hilton Inn 
The Pittsburgh Hilton (Opening 1960) 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
The Conrad Hilton The Statler Hilton 
The Palmer House COLUMBUS 
DETROIT The Deshler-Hilton 
The Statler Hilton DAYTON 
CINCINNATI The Dayton Biltmore 
Netherland Hilton ST. LOUIS 
Terrace Hilton The Statler Hilton 


WESTERN DIVISION 
BEVERLY HILLS DALLAS 
The Beverly Hilton The Statler Hilton 
LOS ANGELES FORT WORTH 
The Statler Hilton Hilton Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO EL PASO 
Hilton Inn Hilton Hotel 
DENVER Hilton Inn 
The Denver Hilton (Opening 1960) 
(Opening 1960) ALBUQUERQUE 
SAN ANTONIO Hilton Hotel 
Hilton Hotel NEW ORLEANS 
Hilton Inn Hilton Inn 
HOUSTON CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 
The Shamrock Hilton Palacio Hilton 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
The Caribe Hilton, San Juan + The 
Castellana Hilton, Madrid « The Istanbul 
Hilton, Istanbul « The Continental 
Hilton, Mexico City « Las Brisas Hilton, 
Acapulco « El Panama Hilton, Panama 
The Queen Elizabeth (a CNR hotel), 
Montreal +» The Habana Hilton, Havana 
The Berlin Hilton, West Berlin « The 
Nile Hilton, Cairo. 


RESERVATIONS 
Any Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 
office (see telephone directory), any 
Hilton Hotel . Or special reservation 
centers: New York, LOngacre 3-6900 
Chicago, Financial 6-2772+ Los Angeles, 
MAdison 9-4321 «¢ San Francisco, 
YUkon 6-0575+Toronto, EMpire 2-3771. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Hilton Inn 
(Opening 1960) 
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... the new policy poses a threat of uncomfortable labor 
relations between contractors and all-white craft locals... 


direct personal intervention was first 
limited to an effort to end the discrim- 
inatory practices of a Washington 
electricians’ local. Irked by Negro criti- 
cism stemming from his blunt attack 
on the qualifications of Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.) for the chair- 
manship of the House Labor Commit- 
tee, Meany wanted it known that he 
was acting, not mercly talking, on civil 
rights. 

e Meany’s Charge—Meany charged 
that the President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts—known as_ the 
Nixon committee—had refused to act 
against a government contractor work- 
ing on a W ashington housing project. 
The committee is responsible for the 
enforcement of clauses barring dis- 
criminatory hiring in government con- 
tracts to private employers. Its work in 
Washington has been balked bv restric- 
tive rules in union locals there. 

The AFL-CIO president charged 
that the Truland Electrical Contract- 
ing Co. “hadn't hired a Negro in 30 
vears.””. Under the law, Meany went 
on, “the contractor can’t hide behind 
the restrictive practices of the local 
union. I volunteered, through Secy. of 
Labor Mitchell and the Committee on 
Government Contracts, to get Negroes 
for this employer. He said flatly he 
doesn’t hire them. Yet there has been 
no action by the President’s committee 
against him.” 
¢ Quick Denial—Meany’s complaint 
brought a flurry of denials from the 
committee. More importantly it also 
brought on a meeting with Nixon, Mit- 
chell, and other members of the CGC. 
The committee agreed that building 
contractors must be compelled to find 
qualified Negro workers and give them 
equal employment opportunity with 
white craftsmen on construction, alter- 
ation, or repair work under federal 
contracts. 

Meany, apparently, broadened his 
original offer to furnish qualified Negro 
workmen to Truland. He indicated the 
same policy will apply in anv compara- 
ble situation elsewhere in the U.S. 

e New Edict—What the Nixon com 
mittee—and Meany—are now saving to 
contractors, in effect, is this: 

“On any contract where construction, 
repair, or alteration of a federal build- 
ing is involved, Negro craftsmen must 
be given an opportunity to work. It 
no longer will be a satisfactory response 
to say that a union cannot supply 
Negroes merely because it may be all 
white. 

“If a union tells vou it cannot sup- 
ply, sav, colored electricians, vou tell 


(STORY on page 54) 


us and we [the committee and Meany| 
will go out and find the skilled Negro 
workers. Then, you put them to work.” 

The edict is nationwide, of course. 
But its first application is expected i 
Washington, where Nixon has desig- 
nated John Roosevelt, son of the late 
President, as his agent to deliver the 
new order to all contractors now work- 
ing on federal building, jobs. 

The new policy poses a threat of 
uncomfortable labor relations between 
contractors and all-white craft locals. Al- 
though Meany has pledged that AFL- 
CIO will deal with any local unions that 
cause trouble as a result of this de- 
cision, it remains to be seen how far 
the federation will go—and how much 
the building trades will take. 
¢ Stumbling Block—The major stum- 
bling block once the CGC _ starts 
breaking through the color barrier out- 
side W ‘ashington may prove to be the 
recruiting of competent and trained 
Negro craftsmen. They just won't be 
available—at least not in significant 
numbers. 

The NAACP study shows why. Ac- 

cording to Herbert Hill, NAACP labor 
secretary, “Negroes must seek skilled 
training opportunities outside formal 
apprenticeship _ training —_—sprograms. 
These, in turn, do not provide . . . the 
requisites for truly skilled standing in 
today’s economy.” 
« NAACP Recommendations—T’o get 
around this difficulty, the NAACP 
urges that federal funds—widely used to 
finance apprenticeship — training—be 
withheld from programs refusing to ad- 
mit Negroes. 

Among other NAACP recommenda- 
tions are: 

¢ Boards of education should be 
required to withdraw all forms of sup- 
port from discriminatory apprentice- 
ship programs, including the use of 
public buildings. 

The AFL-CIO should enforce 
all of its anti-bias declarations and take 
direct action against recalcitrant affli- 
ates that continue to discriminate. 

e Management should _ institute 
fair employment policies and_proced- 
ures, resist discriminatory union or em- 
plovee practices, and comply with 
anti-bias laws. 

Apprenticeship agencies should 
withhold money from discriminatory 
programs and work to create an atmos- 
phere of equality of opportunity. 

The full power of civil rights 
seine should be used against unions 
and emplovers responsible for the exclu- 
sion of Negro youth from apprentice- 
ship training. END 
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Now the Heat Shifts to Industry t 


River basin commissions, as 
in the Ohio Valley (map), have 
made strides in licking the prob- 
lem of human wastes. Now they 
turn to the harder problem. 


A glance at the map suggests why the 
Ohio River is called the most indus- 
trialized major stream in the U.S. Each 
dot represents a major industrial plant 
or coal mine; along parts of the 981-mi. 
stretch from Pittsburgh down to the 
Mississippi, plants stand shoulder to 
shoulder on the Ohio’s banks. 

With such an industrial concentra- 
tion on the river and its 20 major 
tributaries, it’s not surprising that the 
Ohio has been polluted by many indus- 
tries—as well as cities—that failed to 
treat their wastes. A steel plant, for 
example, may discharge up to 100 tons 
of iron and 90 tons of acid each day; a 
chemical plant may discharge up to 
14 tons of phenolic materials, 200 tons 
of chloride ion, and 300 tons of water 
hardeners. 
¢ National Problem—The volume and 
variety of such industrial cffluents, 
which downstream cities must remove 
from the water before people can drink 
it, pose a problem that is not confined 
to the Ohio River. In other areas, too, 
manufacturing plants and cities dis- 
charge polluted water without treating 
it adequately. So it is a national prob- 
lem. 

Only last week, Pres. Eisenhower 
emphasized his own concern. He an- 
nounced he had called a national con- 
ference on water pollution in Washing- 
ton next December. At the same time, 
by vetoing an increase in federal aid to 
localities for pollution control, he re- 
peated his belief that such control is 
the responsibility of local and_ state 
governments. 

(he Ohio Basin serves as a good ex- 
ample of how concerted efforts by state 
and local governments can begin to 
irrest pollution. 


|. Interstate Commission 


The cop on the Ohio beat, so to 
speak, is the Ohio River Valley Water 
Sanitation Commission (Orsanco), an 
agency organized in 1948 by the govern 
ments of the eight states that the Ohio 
drains. Orsanco has a $1-billion job; 
that’s an estimate of what it’s costing 
to rid the river of human and industrial 
wastes. 

After 11 vears on the job, Orsanco 
has achieved some success. Orsanco 
technicians can’t tell vou how much 
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The Ohio River Valley 


There’s a Billion-Dollar Price Tag on 
Solving Its Water Pollution Problems 
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YCOLAC. 


THE BORG-WARNER PLASTIC THAT’S TOUGH, HARD, RIGID 


For their remarkable new Floor Washer the Hoover 
Company designed a total of 31 plastic parts, and specified that 
15 key components be made of CYCOLAC. Hoover is using this 
Borg-Warner ABS plastic because it is tough, hard, rigid— 
and economical. It scoffs at scuffs, stains, hot water, 
and detergents—takes the roughest handling—helps 
keep the new floor washer virtually trouble-free. Being light in 
weight, CYCOLAC helps make the washer easy to use, too. 
Ask how CYCOLAC can help you. Better in more 
ways than any other plastic for so many products. 


GET THE FACTS WRITE TODAY! 


MARBON CHEMICAL Division BORG-WARNER 


WASHINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 
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cleaner the Ohio is today than when 
they began. But they have succeeded in 
persuading cities to build and expand 
sewage treatment plants, and _ they 
have worked with indtstries to control 
their wastes. 

e Police Powers—To do this, Orsanco 
has applied the. pooled police powers 
that its eight member states vested in it. 

Like other states, the eight in the 
Ohio drainage area had the responsibil- 
ity for policing their streams. But the 
machinery worked unevenly. As a con- 
sequence, a downstream state that 
cracked down on its cities or industries 
was fighting a losing war if an upstream 
state remained lax. 

It was to pool their individual police 
powers that the eight conceived Or 
sanco in 1939. With World War II 
intervening, it was 1948 before the last 
of the states ratified the compact. By 
then, similar commissions had been 
organized to police the coastal and tidal 
waters of Connecticut-New Jersey-New 
York (1936), the Potomac River Basin 
(1940), and New England interstate 
waters (1947). 

Orsanco is composed of three federal 
men plus representatives appointed by 
governors of the eight states. With a 
small staff in Cincinnati, it operates on 
a budget of $130,000 contributed by 
the states and additional federal money. 
¢ Gentle Persuasion—Although Or 
sanco has real power, it has not yet felt 
the need to use it. Mostly, it drafts 
regulations that the states enforce. 
If a city or a company refuses to com- 
ply, Orsanco has the power to take 
the offender into court. Up to now, 
however, the commission has done no 
more than threaten court action. And 
it has made such threats only twice- 
against Gallipolis, Ohio (which com 
plied) and Huntington, W. Va. (which 
in January agreed to comply). 

“Having the legal power was the best 
guarantec, we thought, that it would 
never have to be used,” savs Edward J. 
Clearv, Orsanco’s executive director and 
chief engineer. 

e The Record—Under the shadow of 
this latent power and through Orsanco’s 
persuasive education efforts, cities and 
companics have busied themselves with 
pollution control. Nobodv knows how 
manv would have acted since 1948 with- 
out Orsanco, but this is the boxscore 

¢ The communities along the main 
stream in which 95% of the riversidc 
population (3.6-million) lives now have 
sewage treatment plants In operation 
or under construction—in contrast to 
less than 1% in 1948. Moreover, 
the sewage of 929 of the 1,599 com- 
munities in the river’s entire drainage 
area—with 82% of the district’s 10.1- 
million population—now is at least 
partly treated or soon will be. 

e Of the 1,443 industrial plants 
that discharge effluents directly into 
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Hertz paints and letters each truck to your exact specifications. 





Hertz washes and cleans each truck regularly. Hertz handles all paperwork, even furnishes state license plates. 








...and then Hertz 
got me out of the truck 


business... back into 
my own business” 


‘Before | switched to Hertz Truck Lease Service 
! used to spend as much time with my truck fleet 
as | did with the business. There were forms to fill 
out, reams of accounting work, parts, repairs—it 
was like running a second business! 

‘‘But look what happened when the Hertz people 
took over. | turned all problems of ownership over 
to Hertz when | signed the contract. They bought 
my trucks at their fair market price. Trucks that 
warranted it were rebuilt from bumper to bumper. 
For the units that had to be replaced, | had achoice 
of new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks. 

‘Along with this, Hertz ‘custom-engineered’ the 
trucks to my operation. They analyzed what we 
hauled, where we delivered, size of our loads—and 
because of this, we're able to get even greater 
efficiency and usefulness from our trucks. 

‘Hertz painted and lettered each truck using our 
standard colors and identification. And one thing 
we never had time for—washing and cleaning—is 
done at night or during weekends. 


‘Maintenance has always been a big headache. 
With us, it was catch as catch can. Now Hertz 
crews work on our trucks on a regular preventive 
maintenance schedule. The work is done during 
off-duty hours. Furthermore, |'m out of the parts 
business since Hertz furnishes everything! 

‘‘In case an accident puts one of our trucks out 
of working commission, Hertz provides for a re- 
placement at no extra charge."’ 


But Hertz Services don't end here... 


Hertz performs all repairs and maintenance. 


Hertz replaces trucks in case of accidents. 


_ 

















‘Hertz has turned a constant headache into a 
smooth, streamlined business operation. They 
have helped expand our service to distant points 
with a long-haul tractor and trailer. And it's re- 
assuring to know Hertz protects us with more than 
500 truck stations all over the country. 

‘For our peak periods Hertz provides extra 
trucks. This gives us maximum efficiency and cus- 
tomer service without having to increase the size 
of our permanent fleet. 

‘The switch to Hertz has been a dramatic step- 
ahead for our company. We have no capital 
invested in our fleet. All of the accounting work 
is done by Hertz. Our people who operated the 
fleet are now concentrating on more profitable 
work for the company. And one budgetable check 
per week covers everything. That's all there is to 
it, and we're out of the truck business for good!” 


Note from Hertz —There is no one man who has 
said all these things in exactly this way. What you 
have just read are the combined expressions of 


business men, like yourself, 
HERTZ 


who have come to knowthe 
TRUCK LEASE 





many benefits of Hertz 
Truck Leasing. They 
could be your words. 






Hertz offers customized long-haul tractors and trailers. 


“,,.. thanks to Hertz, 
all our truck problems 


have been solved” 





Hertz provides extra trucks for peak periods. 


How about you ? Call your local Hertz Truck Lease office 
for more information. Or write for the booklet, ‘‘How to 
Get Out of the Truck Business,'’ to Hertz Truck Lease, 
Dept. A35, 218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, /I/linois. 
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streams in the huge (155,000-sq.-mi.) 
drainage area, 917 have “adequate” 
sewage control facilities and another 
234 comply with at least Orsanco’s 
“minimum” standards. ‘his compares 
with 323 that provided “adequate” 
controls out of a 1,247 total in 1953— 
the first vear records were kept. 


ll. Sewage Treatment 


Of the two types of wastes—human 
and industrial—the first is much easier 
to treat. ‘The process is much simpler, 
and so is the financing. Cities can 
raise money by levying taxes or by bor- 
rowing at lower interest than industries 
would have to pay, and they don’t 
have to worry about the profit factor. 

As a result, there is a string of new 
municipal sewage treatment works from 
Pittsburgh to Paducah. ‘They range in 
size from the $1.9-million plant of 
Marietta, Ohio, to the $100-million 
plant completed last year by the Al- 
legheny County Sanitary Authority to 
serve metropolitan Pittsburgh. 
¢ Federal Aid—A number of towns 
that couldn’t, or wouldn't, assume the 
financial burden were deprived of an 
excuse when Congress passed the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act in 
1956. This act made available federal 
grants of 30% of the cost or $250,000— 
whichever is smaller—toward a_ city’s 
project. In three years, federal grants 
of $16.7-million were made for Ohio 
district projects costing $80.3-million. 

But many other municipalities didn’t 
wait for Washington—especially the 
larger ones. And the smaller laggards 
don’t need plants big enough to qualify 
for the higher limit of $450,000 federal 
aid that was in the bill Pres. Iisen- 
hower vetoed. 


lll. industrial Responsibility 


While emphasizing state and local 
government responsibility, the Presi- 
dent’s veto message did not spare busi- 
ness. “Businessmen and industrialists,” 
it said, “must face up to the expendi- 
tures they must make if industrial pol- 
lutants are to be removed from the 
nation’s waters.” 

On the Ohio and its tributaries, in- 

dustries have been spending money for 
vears—dating back before Orsanco’s 
birth—to clean up both human and in- 
dustrial wastes in the river water thev 
take and then put back. But many of 
them didn’t do a thorough job of it. 
Besides, their ranks didn’t include some 
of the worst offenders. 
* Still Educating—Toward — industry, 
Orsanco has used little more than edu- 
cation in its first decade. ‘The commis- 
sion felt, according to Cleary, that the 
use of legal force would produce more 
long court fights than water cleanup. 

Orsanco has formed advisory com- 
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mittees to represent six major indus- 
tries: stecl, chemicals, coal, metal-finish- 
ing, oil refining, and pulp and paper. 
Through these six committees, Orsanco 
hoped to gain two advantages: 

¢ Because companies tended to 
send top management men, Orsanco 
would obtain “built-in” understanding 
of its regulations by the regulated. 

¢ It would get for free the know- 
how of at least 150 industrial experts 
that it couldn’t otherwise afford. 
¢ Some Progress—Orsanco’s war on in- 
dustrial wastes did not begin on even a 
small scale until 1955. That was when 
it established a general policy and 
adopted minimum requirements on 
effluent from all industries. By now, 
this minimum general standard has won 
compliance of 80% of the plants in the 
drainage arca. (Among the major af- 
fected states, the range is from 91% 
compliance in Pennsylvania down to 
68% in Kentucky and West Virginia.) 

Having gained this degree of coopera- 
tion on the minimum standards, Or- 
sanco has drawn a bead on more spe- 
cific targets. It has gone after controls 
in five categories: chlorides, taste and 
odor, oil, mine drainage, and toxicity. 
In drawing up specific rules, it has used 
the industry committees for help. 

e Oil and Chemicals—The Orsanco 
staff began a study of the chloride prob- 
lem in 1955 after West Virginia re- 
ceived an increasing number of requests 
from its chemical industry to permit 
chloride discharge. Late in 1958, Or- 
sanco approved the staff’s proposed solu- 
tion—that chemical plants seasonally 
varv the amount of their chloride dis- 
charge according to stream flow to avoid 
concentrations. The industry has_be- 
gun to coopcrate. 

~ The problem in oil has more to do 
with the spilling of oil at marine termi- 
nals than with oil refineries. In 1958, 
the commission ordered a stop to such 
willful or careless oil dumping. 

Vo combat pollution by acids drain- 
ing into the streams from coal mines, 
the commission finally issued regula- 
tions in January. Earlier talk of control- 
ling mine acid frequently met this reply 
from operators: It’s cheaper to close up 
the mines than to put in acid controls. 
But after prolonged work with operat- 
ors in Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
the commission was able to put out 
regulations that it thinks will be ef- 
fective. 
¢ Taste and Smell—No specific controls 
have been drafted against wastes that 
cause bad taste or odors or those that 
are potentially but not positively toxic. 

Once of the causes of bad taste and 
odor is phenolic waste; for two vears, 
the commission has been considering 
proposals to discharge them in accord- 
ance with stream flow—as is being done 
with chlorides. 

Known toxic materials, of course, 











BODINE 


C. W. Johnson is vice president | 
of the Hedman Company which | 
recently introduced the new 
Keypunch Protector ...4a 
check protector with a built-in 
IBM code key punch mechanism. 

It automatically 
punches the cor- 
rect amount into 
IBM tab’cards 
and money or- 
ders at the same 
time they're im- 
printed. Bodine 
Motors power the Keypunch 
Protector. Mr. Johnson tells 
why: 





"For over 38 years we've 
used Bodine Motors. We re- 
quire motors that are 
small, sturdily construct- 
ed, long lasting, trouble 
free, and quiet. In addi- 
tion, they have to supply 
the necessary high torque 
needed. Also, we find 
Bodine engineers very co- 
operative in helping us 
with our motor problems." | 


The motor that powers your 
product must be dependable. 
And the extra quality in Bodine 
Motors gives you utmost de- 
pendability . . . actually costs 
less when you figure the final 
cost. Talk to a Bodine Motor 
application engineer . . . soon. 


Bodine Electric Co. 
2520 W. Bradley Pl., Chicago 18, Ill. 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 


NO. 5S BLOWS 


ITS STACK? 


When a critical piece of machinery breaks down, it can knock produc- 
tion for a loop. But this needn’t mean loss of profits, or paying over- 


head on unproductive machinery. 


With Travelers Boiler and Machinery insurance you’re triple-pro- 


tected against loss. 1. 


Travelers safety experts inspect equipment and 


promote preventive maintenance. 2. Travelers pays for repairs on 
machinery covered by your policy. 3. Travelers compensates you for 
loss of profits and overhead during unscheduled production shutdowns. 


Your whole plant belongs under The Travelers umbrella! It’s the modern 
way to plan insurance—one source—one man to see. And you can pay 
for all your Travelers insurance with one monthly check. Talk it over 
with your Travelers Agent or broker. 


“One plan, one man, one monthly check to 
pay—that’s the modern Travelers way!” 
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have been banned from the streams }y 
the states individually, but the commis. 
sion has become concerned with poten. 
tially toxic materials. Its staff and com. 
mittees still are brooding over this one. 








IV. Steel, for Example 


In no part of the pollution battlefield 
has any industry matched the steel in. 
dustry’s efforts at waste control. Steel 
is an example both of what an industn 
can do when it wants to and of h 
much the effort can cost. 

The companies aren't stepping for i 
ward to take applause, though—the 
don’t even want to talk about what the | 
have done. It’s only on-such occasion 
as an Orsanco field trip to the Mahon. 
ing Valley that it becomes known that 
millions have been spent on waste cor 


trol by compamies such as R¢ public 
U.S. Steel, and Y« ungstown Sheet & 
Tube. 

¢ Variety of Wastes—Stecl is trouble 


by a number of waste byproducts phe 
nol (which occurs during the quei chi ing 
of coke when water comes in contact - 
with carbon), flue dust (which 
lected from the top of blast furnaces 
mill scale (which consists of flakes of 
iron oxide that are removed from ste 
before it’s rolled), and pickle liquor 
(what's left of the sulphuric acid usec 
to stip off the remaining iron oxide 
during pickling). 

Many steel companies were treating 
wastes such as these before Orsanc 
came along, but others thought it would 
be little use. Just as a downstream state 
felt frustrated in fighting its waste J 
while an upstream state did little, » L 
steel companies felt it was hopeless t 
fight alone—and too costly. 
¢ Heavy Costs—lor example, one com- 
pany spent $5.5-million to install waste 
water controls at a 2.25-million-ton mil 
on the Ohio. The figure breaks dow 
this way: $1.4-million to re-route @ 
sanitary sewers into a central collectio: 
point and to join them with the muni 
pal sewage plant; $500,000 for dephe 
nolizing coke plant waste; $800,000 for 
flue dust settling basins; $1.5-million for 
scale pits, and $1-million for waste & 
pickle liquor collection facilities 

The $5.5-million does not includ 
the operating cost of these facilities 
the mill’s share of municipal taxes ! 
support the city’s sewage plant 

“The only wav vou can justift 
costs,’ one steelman says “‘is to accept 
the fact that it’s a social responsibility- 
and only that—to install waste wate 
controls. No management would spe 
that kind of monev unless it knew that 
its competitors were th 
same thing.” W 

That’s where Orsanco comes in. “A 
intelligent way for industry to cooperate 
-within economic limits.”” the 
calls it. END 
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1959... 
CULMINATION of our 
FIRST DECADE 

in CHEMICALS 


JusT 10 YEARS AGO, National Distillers began a diversification program in the 
field of industrial chemicals. By 1959, the company had achieved certain 
significant goals along the way. Today National Distillers and Chemical 
Corporation is: 





@ 12th in the U.S. in overall chemical sales. @ Third—and soon to be 
second—in the production of polyethylene, the world’s fastest growing 
plastic. @ World leader in sales of industrial alcohol. 


Net chemical sales, excluding Federal excise taxes, amounted to $118,511,000 
in 1959, an increase of $26,510,000 over the preceding year. Chemical operat- 
ing profits were $20,601,000, or 37% of total operating profits, up $4,550,000, 
or 28%, over 1958. 

The U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. Division’s polyethylene production 
capacity of 200 million pounds a year will be increased by mid-1960 to 300 
million pounds, making National the world’s second largest producer. Sub- 
stantial gains were registered during 1959 in polyethylene, industrial alcohol, 
sulphuric acid and ammonia. The division is also a large producer of liquefied 
petroleum gases (LPG), caustic soda, chlorine, sodium, phosphoric acid and 
ethyl chloride, as well as a number of smaller volume products. 

The Kordite Division, producer of polyethylene film and converted film 
products, was greatly expanded in 1959, capacity being approximately 
doubled during the year. Research facilities were enlarged and great emphasis 
is being placed on developing new uses and markets for polyethylene film. 
Continued rapid growth for this new packaging material is indicated. 

Liquor Division sales in 1959 reached the highest level in company history. 
The trend of consumer preference for premium straight bourbon whiskeys 
continued and Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor and Old Crow were even more 
firmly established as leaders in their respective fields than ever before. 
Gilbey’s Gin became the largest selling gin in the United States in 1959. 

Sales of the Liquor Division in 1959 totaled $426,357,000, a new record 
high, up $25,177,000 from the preceding year. Operating profits of the divi- 
sion amounted to $35,280,000, or 63% of total operating profits, a gain of 
$5,273,000, or 18%, over 1958. 

The future looks most promising and 1960 should result in increased growth 
for each division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS and CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Copies of the Annual Report 
for 1959, containing a RESULTS IN BRIEF 
more complete description 1959 1958 
of the advances made Net sales $575,566,000 $524,310,000 
during the year, are Operating profit*—Liquor 35,280,000 30,007,000 
available on request. Operating profit"—Chemical 20,601,000 16,051,000 
Write for your copy to Federal taxes on Income 25,900,000 21,075,000 
Paul C. Jameson, Treasurer. Net income 25,068,000 20,103,000 
Net income per common share $2.23 $1.76 
Common stock dividends paid 1.10 1.00 
Working capital $222,868,000 $221,436,000 
Net property, plant 
and equipment 186,431,000 175,018,000 
Depreciation provided 13,463,000 —-'11,301,000 
*Before interest charges and Federal income taxes. 
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COMPANIES 


Last of Pinkertons Keeps Watch; fe 


ae 


Just over a year ago a top executive 
of an East Coast chemic: il company got 
a telephone call that set him back in his 
swivel chair. For $50,000, the caller 
said, he could sell the company a set 
of formulas that had cost a competitor 
more than $l-million worth of research 
to develop. The caller wasn’t in the 
chemical industry but, he explained, 
he knew how to get hold of things 
like this. 

For the chemical company, appar- 

ently, business is made up of ethics as 
well as sales. Its executives called thei 
competitor's president, told him his 
secrets were being offered for cash. 
e Secrecy—His first reaction was 
“Get me the cops.” But it took only a 
moment to see that, though the middle- 
man’s identity was known, there was 
no direct lead to the employee who was 
stealing secrets. If the police moved 
right in the thief would lie low. So 
instead, the president sent for the 
Pinkertons. 

They put two undercover men in his 
plant, posing as employees. Within a 
week they uncovered the source of the 
leak. It was up to the district attorney 








TODAY’S Pinkerton, last of the line, runs detective agency from office lined with portraits 
of family and of Lincoln, a Civil War client. 





ro 


FOUNDER Allan Pinkerton, cigar-chomping tough man of his 
time, started agency in 1850, was snapped here by early photog- 
rapher Mathew Brady. 


LOW POINT in Pinkerton’s 110-year history was July - 
1892, when guards and steel strikers fought battle at Home- 
stead (Pa.) steel mill. 
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for Industry 


then to tap telephone conversations be- 
tween the source—a senior chemist— 
and the middleman. In another couple 
of davs the leak was shut off; the senior 
chemist was fired. There was no prose- 
cution, says the Pinkerton man who 
directed the investigation, “but with 
things as they are that fellow would be 
lucky to get a job as a circus barker 
now.” 

e Huge Losses—The nation’s — busi- 
nesses, the Pinkertons estimate, prob- 
ably lose more than $1-billion a vear, 
one way or another, to their own em- 
plovees. Pencil snitching and _paper- 
clip purloining may make up a part of 
this vearly bill. But the theft of prod- 
ucts from inventories, tools from work- 
shops, and the sale of secrets from files 
make up almost all of it. Few things 
are too big and few too small for the 
ingenious and dishonest emplovee to 
remove. He may get away with truck- 
loads of rear axle assemblies from an 
automobile plant, with minute transis- 
tors from an electronics factory, or he 
mav stock his home freezer with sides 
of beef from a meat packing plant. Just 
about anvthing that can be moved, even 
if he needs a truck to move it, is fair 
game. As the tools that industry works 
with and the products it turns out be- 
come more valuable—and often smaller 
znd more easily concealable—the loss 
keeps growing. 

This is where the Pinkertons—for- 
mally, Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency, Inc.—come in, and with them 
other outfits in the same line of work, 
such as Burns International Detective 
Agency, Globe International Detective 
System, and dozens of smaller agencies 
that limit their operations to just one 
or two cities. 

* Who Is Tops?—There’s some dispute 
on just who is the biggest in this busi- 
ness. Burns and Pinkerton’s both claim 
the laurel. Pinkerton’s savs its sales last 
vear were more than $28-million and 
that its net after taxes, not vet certified, 
was about $1.2-million. Burns claims 
more than $30-million in sales last vear, 
hut won’t reveal its net income. Both 
have between 12,000 and 15,000 em- 
plovees on their payrolls, guarding in- 
dustrial plants, banks, sports stadiums, 
hospitals, and other institutions, and in- 
vestigating crime and suspected crime. 
Globe is primarily a guard agency. Be- 
yond that come dozens of small guard 
agencies that work in only one or two 
cities and are generally run by retired 
local police chiefs. The hundreds of 
small one- and two-man detective agen- 
cies that vou find in every major city 
aren't considered competition — by 
Pinkerton’s or Burns, for these small 
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Tracking insurance frauds is part of Pinkerton’s work. Operatives 
with movie cameras trail “disabled” accident victims, find . . . 





. - « laborer “totally disabled” by back injury is trundling loaded wheelbarrow . . . 


- Car Wi 


isher with 









“crippling leg injuries” pedaling a bicycle. 
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New... 
from Great Lakes Steel... 


columbium makes the 


difference in fine-grained 





GLX-W steel. For the 
products you make, 


investigate the economy of 








Compare the benefits of GLX-W with other mild carbon steels 


GLX-W gives you great yield strength—up to 60,000 
psi—thanks to the finer grain structure that comes from 
columbium treatment. This greater strength permits 
designers to save up to 35% in weight, compared with 


dinary carbon steels. 
amg phe gives you the formability GREAT LAKES STEEL 


and weldability—with no underbead cracking—of regular Detroit 29, Michigan 
carbon steels. It is recommended for a wide range of 

applications. Get complete details from our Product 

Development Division, Dept. BW-13. 


Great Lakes Steel is a Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 











All kinds of Businesses Count On 





‘‘We use 
VARY-TALLY 
for sales 
analyses by 
sizes, styles, 
colors...” 


‘“‘VARY-TALLY 


“VARY-TALLY is used for 
helps us keep production, 
proper count of | quality and 
teletype orders inventory 

from our control.’’ 


branch offices.”’ 





The many questions of what... 
why... how much,..how many... where... in what 
condition . . . are all answered through the use of Vary- 
Tally — the multiple unit reset counter that counts 
everything countable. 


You can use a Vary-Tally in your business... we'll be 
glad to show you how... write for applications bulletin. 


Veeder-Root &- 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


New York * Chicago « Los Angeles 

San Francisco « Seattle « St. Louis 
VARY-TALLY CAN 8E Greenville, S.C. * Altoona, Pa. « Montreal 
SUPPLIED I" NEARLY 


po tpn ebannron Offices and Agents in other principal cities 
OF UNITS 
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"The Name that Counts” WV 








outfits spend most of their time gather. 
ing evidence for divorce cases—work } 
that the big agencies don’t touch 


1. A Family Affair 


Pinkerton’s, 110 vears old, is. stil] 
headed bv a Pinkerton. Pres. Rober 
A. Pinkerton, like the ruler of a well. 
run principality, is the fourth member 
of the family in direct line of succession 
from Allan Pinkerton, who founded 
the agencv in 1850. Pinkerton rules 
the agency with a free hand; he holds 
70% of the stock and the other 30% js 
partly in a trust and partly in the hands 
of other members of the family who 
are not in the management. He is also 
the last of the Pinkertons, for his onh 
child is a daughter and she does not 
plan to inherit and operate the agenc 

His office, in the old Tribune build. 
ing on Nassau Street, opposite New 
York’s City Hall, is dark-paneled and 
the walls are covered with family por- 
traits that go back to the days of Civil 
War photographer Mathew B. Brady, 
and with such mementos as William 
Pinkerton’s 1860 model silver-plated 
six-shooter. Bearded Pinkerton opera. 
tives stare down from the walls of most 
other agency executives’ offices, some 
of them members of the Union’s Civil 
War secret service, which was run by 
the agency, others the men who hunted 
down train robbers in the 1870s. 

This history is part of the flavor of 
Pinkerton’s but it’s only one part, for 
in the last few vears Robert Pinkerton 
has been modernizing his agencv. He 
has instituted a management training 
course for bright voung investigators, 
has set up a research department that 
experiments with new detection and 
surveillance systems for the agency's 
guard work. Next month, the agency 
will shift its headquarters to a new 
building in downtown New York. 

Modernization is necessary to keep 
up with Pinkerton’s growth—sixfold in 
sales in the last decade. 
¢ The Bad Eggs—Does this mean that 
crime in industry is getting out ( 
hand? ‘Not really,” savs Pinkerton 
“In any plant there are about the same 
number of bad eggs as there ever was 
it’s just that there are more industna 
plants today. . . In this business, 1 
fact, vou don’t get a jaundiced viel 
of vour fellow men; the total number 
of bad ones you run across is reassul 
ingly small.” 

Pinkerton’s growth is compounde¢ 
of many things. 

Some of it stems from an increasing 
habit among managements of running 
a check on the background of a mal 
when he’s promoted to an executi\t 
job. Pinkerton’s keeps few runnin 
records on this part of its work, so It 
not possible to tell how many com 
panies do this regularly. But it is‘ 
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Artist Nicholas Solovioff interprets R/M developments in sintered 
metal. One of a series depicting R/M’s many services to industry. 





Power, to be useful, must be harnessed. Brute-size off-the-road machines 





ep 

1 in demand clutch and transmission materials able to take terrific punishment without 

that burning up or disintegrating. To meet this need, R/M has developed unique friction 

t Oo ' , - a ‘ 

ton products—of sintered metal and ceramic metaillics—capable of transmitting the highest 

ane torques without excessive heat build-up or wear. * Friction materials of sintered metal 

Wa 

stria for every automatic transmission need—are one of four broad product areas of R/M. 

y 

‘, I 

vier Asbestos, rubber, and engineered plastics are the others. Whatever your business, 

nbet :; ; 

ssl if you have a problem involving use of these materials, for any application, call on 

“ii R/M for assistance in finding a solution. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
eC 

asing 

ining 

mal 

sti RAYBESTOS -MANHATTAN, INC. 

nning ff 

‘o Its SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS } 
com ‘ =P 
iS é 
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electrical energy 


for the 


needs of motion 


While the prime moving forces change as man 
moves his vehicles from the highway to the sky 
and on into space, the all-important auxiliary power 
continues to be electricity. Jet, rocket and missile 
contractors who need reliable units for the release, 
transformation and control of vital electrical energy 
on the ground or in the air can turn to Delco-Remy 
for on-time delivery, whether the quantity be 





measur 
half a 
proved 
tractors 
speciali 
fully as 
Space-bi 
Perienc 


measured in tens or ten thousands. For more than 


half a century, Delco-Remy electrical units have 


proved their dependability in cars, trucks, buses and 
tractors—in aircraft, marine, and a multitude of more 
specialized applications. New products will play 
fully as important a role in the ground support and 
space-borne vehicles of tomorrow. Delco-Remy ex- 
perience, facilities and personnel make it inevitable. 


Delco-Remy’s research and development program on electrical 
components of high reliability for advanced weapon systems 
currently includes ¢« Sensors * Servo Systems ¢* Power 
Sources ¢ Power Generators and Converters ¢ and Precision 
Miniature Relays 


Delco-Remy 


From the highway to the stars 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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SAM FAHNESTOCK DEALS IN ALUMINUM FUTURES 


“How can I do this in aluminum?’ and his staff can speak the designer’s service, Alcoa has created brig 
Chances are that your industrial de- language. While they do no product futures for such diverse products 
has learned to depend on Sam__ designing, they counsel on alloy sele: furniture, photograph 
for authoritative answer tion, joining, fabricating and finishing cal appliances and hund 
Alcoa’s industrial de- techniques. And they keep the entire This help—either for \ 
profession posted on innovations that design consultant or your 
come with inspiring regularity from is one more added 
Alcoa Research and Development  poundof Alcoa” Alumi 
Laboratories. Company of Ameri 
Through the medium of this unique Suilding, Pittsburgh 


AALCOA helps you design it, make it, sell it 
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Alcoa has hundreds of 
Sam Fahnestocks to help 
you design it, make it, sell it 


All of Alcoa’s skills are mobilized to a 
single purpose: To put more than just 
16 ounces of metal in every pound of 
Alcoa Aluminum you buy. Here are 12 
of the dozens of ways to do it: 


1. Research Leadership, bringing you 
the very latest in aluminum alloys and 
applications. 

2. Product Development by specialists 
in your industry and your markets. 


3. Process Development Labs for aid in 
finishing, joining and fabricating. 

4. Service Inspectors to help solve pro- 
duction problems at your plant. 


5. Quality Control to meet top stand- 
ards or match your special needs. 


6. Complete Line including all commer- 
cial forms, alloys, gages, tempers. 


7. Availability via the nation’s best 
stocked aluminum distributors. 


8. Foremost Library of films and books 
to help you do more with aluminum. 


9. Trained Salesmen with a wealth of 
on-the-spot information. 


10. Sales Administrators constantly on 
call to service your orders. 


11. Year-Round Promotions expanding 
your old markets, building new ones. 


12. The Alcoa Label, leading symbol of 
quality aluminum, to mark your goods. 


Added Values 
With Alcoa 
Aluminum 


is a case book of Alcoa special 
services and a guide to their availa- 
bility in design, manufacture and sales. 
Your copy, with some of the most re- 
warding information you may ever 
read, is waiting and it’s FREE. Write: 
Aluminum Company of America, 2016-C 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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. . . Pinkerton’s itself will not keep guards in a struck 
plant unless both union and management agree . . . 


part of the business that’s growing 
fast, says Robert Pinkerton. 

“Usually,” he says, “we run a short- 

check—casting back four or five vears 
and leaving it at that if nothing odd 
shows up. How far back we go often 
depends on the amount of time the 
company wants us to spend on the 
job. The usual kind of questions: 
Does the man drink excessively, does 
he pay his bills? It’s not our job to 
make a character evaluation of the man, 
only to look into facts. Any past periods 
of unemployment are particularly im- 
portant. It’s then that a man might 
do things that would seem out of 
character. Also, it’s not always easy 
to tell just what a man has been doing 
when he’s unemploved.” 
e Regular Checks—More and more 
managements, Pinkerton savs, also run 
regular checks on what’s going on in 
their plants, just as thev regularly ex- 
amine their books and their inventories. 
(hough they may not suspect thefts 
in their plants thev still call in the 
Pinkertons and put one or two under- 
cover men on the pavroll for a week 
or more. “This,” savs Pinkerton, “‘is 
simply a precaution; thev want to be 
forewarned if any kind of theft ring 
is beginning to operate.” 

Growth has been fast in the more 
prosaic work of guarding plants. Many 
industrial managements used to make 
guards and watchmen out of disabled 
machinists. ‘lhe machinists didn’t 
necessarily make good guards, but at 
least they were kept on the pavroll and 
out of povertv. Now insurance and 
workmen’s compensation can support 
them. Many managements still hire 
their own guards, but Pinkerton’s and 
the other agencies claim they can pro- 
vide the service more cheaply because 
they can mect at wholesale rates the 
costs of recruiting guards, training and 
outfitting them. Since they draw from 
large pools of men, the agencies can 
also more easily cover plants round the 
clock and at vacation times. And with 
a large team of supervisors, the guards 
themselves can be properly guarded. 

Pinkerton’s guard service, which had 
about 500: permanent clients and 1,000 
temporary ones on any one dav in 1950, 
now has 1,600 permanent clients and 
6,000 temporary ones. This gain has 
come even though increases have pushed 
tates up about 60% in the last decade 
to where they now range from $1.90 
to $2.75 per man per hour, depending 
chiefly on geographical location. 

e Insurance Frauds—Still more work 
has come to Pinkerton’s as a byproduct 
of the social changes that have led ta 


(STORY on p. 70) 


broader insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage. Defrauding insur- 
ance companies seems to have become 
a favorite way of living for an in- 
creasing number of people each year. 
Pinkerton’s and other agencies are regu- 
larly hired by casualty insurance com- 
panies to track down claims that seem 
cxcessive or that don’t seem to jibe with 
the facts of an accident. If it appears 
that a claimant’s injusies have left 
him nowhere near as disabled as his 
claim suggests, Pinkerton’s investigators 
arm themselves with movie cameras, 
trail the claimants, and shoot pictures 
of them going about everyday activi- 
ties (pictures, page 71). Confronting 
the claimant with the pictures is usu- 
ally enough to make him reduce his 
claim; only rarely does he carry his 
fight into court after that. In this way, 
Pinkerton’s savs, it saves insurance 
companies several million dollars a vear. 


ll. Forbidden Fields 


Growth comes from all those areas, 
but some fields are forbidden territory 
for Pinkerton’s. They cannot work di- 
rectly for the federal government—nor 
can anv similar agency. It’s more than 
60 vears since Congress passed that law. 

Pinkerton’s itself will not keep its 
guards in a struck plant unless both 
union and management agree; it will 
not investigate labor organizing activi- 
ties for either managements or unions. 

These two prohibitions stem from 

two periods in Pinkerton’s past that 
earned the agency the hatred of labor 
unions and the distrust of many out- 
side organized labor. 
e Massacre—Event number one was 
the famous Homestead massacre of 
1892. Steelworkers at Carnegie Steel 
Co.’s Homestead (Pa.) mill struck late 
in June that vear when Henry Clay 
rick, Carnegie’s chairman, sought to 
push down labor costs. Frick decided 
to close the mill for a week and re- 
open with. strikebreakers on July 6. 
By the end of June more than 4,000 
pickets, standing three shifts a day, 
surrounded three sides of the mill; 
on the fourth side was the Mononga- 
hela River. Frick wanted Pinkerton 
guards to protect the plant and the 
strikebreakers when he reopened the 
mill, and the only safe way into Home- 
stead was to sail up the river and land 
at the mill docks. So about 300 Pinker- 
tons were hauled up-river on barges 
late on July 5. 

When they tried to land, a minor 
Tarawa began. Both sides were heavily 
armed, and onshore the strikers even 
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had a brass cannon. There’s no clear that 


‘ ; record of how long the battle lasted, y tj leas 
ARE : but well before dawn the Pinkertons LWA ? dep 





Surrender terms called for the Pinker- hee! 


tons to leave town by train and as they single i. . logi 
marched to the station another battle fr. ZS | the 
CaN ) 


began. In this, three of the Pinker 


= s , Yy 
surrendered. At least eight steelworkers i she 
{ were dead and many others wounded. ° 2 
| THESE Looking for business luck 
\ 





























i I 
DECISIONS tons were killed and dozens injured. in | 
Pennsylvania's National Guard | to 
marched in four days later, and on July Roc 
YOUR 11 the mill reopened—with strikebreak- ters, 
ers. Before the end of the month Frick wert 
PROBLEM? was shot and wounded by Alexander Pinl 
Berkman, a Russian-born anarchist. of ; 
And before the end of the vear Pinker- a tr 
ton’s was roasted by a Senate investi- pocl 
gating committee, which denounced 7 340 
If you se// to the new the use of “mercenary bodies of armed ...in Japan and throughout the Far nets 
construction market, men” in labor disputes. é East? Fuji—Japan’s largest and thro 
¢ Congress Acts—It was then that Con- friendliest bank—has the experi- and 
gress decided such agencies could not ence, facilities, and staff to help you pocl 
DODGE work directly for the federal govern- find new outlets for your products ton 
ment. Pinkerton’s also decided to shun > eas Wi wa ten eee et 
CONSTRUCTION involvement in guarding struck plants bisnilin: tie: 0 einiéiiek dale chat 
unless both sides agreed. But in the in for @ chet. ta New York Clty | inte 
STATISTICS decades that followed, as labor organ- ...42 Broadway. & «duc 
ized and management resisted and a r beet 
can help you strike was hardly worth noting unless 1 earl 
it was violent, Pinkerton’s did more and Gd \' THE FUJI BANK utp. nal 
ein determining whether you’re | more work for management. of f 
° a, e . ° ~~ Founded in 1880 

losing or gaining ground in Forty-four vears after Homestead, mar 

your market; the agencv got a second roasting from i eer ee ! F 

’ : . the Senate. In 1936, Sen. Robert La Overseas Offices: New York » London - Calcutta Atte 
ein making valid short-term pre- | Follette, Jr., headed a subcommittee | were 
dictions—to control inventory, | that investigated labor espionage, and wer 
production and promotion; quickly called in Pinkerton’s executives. port 

© in setting realistic sales quotes: In those days, this work made up 30% law. 

> | of the agencv’s business. It offered com- tenc 

e in evaluating performance vs. | P@nies confidential reports on labor un- Yor! 
potential for individual sales- | "st in their plants and on the work L obur 

men and distribution outlets. of union organizers. Scores: of com- vear 
panies used the service. Pinkerton’s tion 

protested that this work had been com- finat 

send for mon practice for a long time. But times mur 
this free ~ changed. 0 — | [ 
a Follette’s investigation ran on Gul 

booklet through the spring of 1937, produced he 1 
: much bitter questioning of Pinkerton’s evid 

ane nme eemeee cece a. ae activities, and when it was over Con- agai 
gress passed a resolution saving that clea: 

F. W. Dodge Corporation, Dept. 8W30 “the industrial spy svstem breeds fear, got 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. suspicion, and animosity, tends to cause but 
Please send me your booklet: “Dodge Con- strikes and industrial warfare, and is th t il , mor 
ete aa - « ov Seas, Safer, — to mee — policy.” ru-traier a 

, Simultaneously, Pinkerton’s quit its ¥ *k 

POR e vata es vhicdb aids case Nahe aa beets labor espionage work. cross country relay the 
" cuts time, handling ager 

i) Deere r reer rr rr rrr rrr ree ee eee ee eee ee 

Ii. Watchers at Work a er ae that 

NS cin dcdn chen ubeeadeedesubeadidobes . : Jai thin 
SERIE een ttet ts Tee aaenk Deh: Seiten’ owt Sitineshatondee 520 
ae kay of plants and offices. In fact, an em ’ ‘eee new 

EE eee a ee plovee who raids the files should never _— se pe # —_ prob 
be sure that he’s not being watched sy Ste orate sai as fi 

acini iter ar ae Cae ise through a peephole in the ceiling o1 é , direc 
a from behind a not-quite-closed door. _ busi 
F.W. DODGE | It pig ee behind just such : ~ pal boo) | one 
that a Finkerton operative solved a still, 

CORPORATION pressing puzzle for Gulf Oil Corp. a era aega ininaatinaltes agre 

esnciaat few tase ra At least half a dozen General Offices: 1450 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. pape 
DODGE CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS times in the mid-1950s, Gulf found bous 
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that when it set out to buy drilling 
leases in promising oil lands, some in- 
dependent operators had moved in just 
ahead. ‘That could have been mere bad 
luck—except for the fact that Gulf had 
been the only oil producer to run geo- 
logical and magnetometer surveys of 
the arcas. 

It all looked so suspicious that early 
in 1956 Gulf called in the Pinkertons 
to keep a round-the-clock watch on 
Room 3401 in its Pittsburgh headquar- 
ters, the room where geophysical maps 
were filed. Late the next day, while a 
Pinkerton man peered around the edge 
of a door, a Gulf geologist, for vears 
a trusted employee, took a kev from his 
pocket and opened the door of Room 
3401. He opened several filing cabi- 
nets, examined the maps in them, riffled 
through papers on a desk in the room 
and stuffed some of the papers in his 
pocket, turned—and found the Pinker- 
ton man watching him. 
¢ Outsiders—The few words they ex- 
changed were not conclusive. A later 
interview with Gulf’s executives pro- 
duced much more. The geologist had 
been taking maps from Gulf’s files since 
early 1952 and passing either the origi- 
nal maps or copies of them to a group 
of four outsiders. ‘This group used the 
maps to beat Gulf to the oil leases. 

From here on the FBI and the U.S. 
Attorney took over the case. ‘The four 
were tracked down, indicted, and three 
were fined for illegal interstate trans- 
portation and violating the copvright 
law. The fourth drew a three-vear sen- 
tence. He was Emanuel Lester, a New 
Yorker, who not long before his Pitts- 
burgh trial had drawn a two and a half 
vear sentence in New York for extor- 
tion. ‘The victim of his extortion was 
financier Serge Rubinstein, who was 
murdered in New York in January, 1955. 

The Gulf geologist is no longer at 

Gulf, nor working as a geologist. But 
he wasn’t indicted, for he gave state’s 
evidence and helped make the case 
against the other four. The trial didn’t 
clear up the question of how he had 
got together with the four-man group, 
but apparently his motive was not 
monev. He was, however, a “trusted 
emplovee.”’ 
* Limits to Trust—Pinkerton’s lives by 
the proposition that it’s fine for man- 
agement to trust its emplovees, but 
that this trust should be based on some- 
thing reasonably solid. It spends some 
$200,000 a vear investigating its own 
newly hired men: A guard’s past is 
probed 10 years back, an investigator's 
as far back as his schooldays. Its sales 
director, after 20 vears in the detective 
business, guesses he can “sense” it when 
one of his men relaxes on the job. But 
still, some of Pinkerton’s executives 
agree there are a lot more pencils and 
paperclips at home than thev ever 
bought at a store. END . 
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IMPORTANT NEW PRODUCTS promised by research, like General 
Electric’s thermoplastic recording process for storing information, can 
help business achieve higher, more efficient levels of production. 
General Electric’s intensive research in the field of electronics con- 
tinves to find broad application in automating industrial processes. 





& 
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GREATER EFFICIENCIES in power generation equipment are accom- 

plished through studies of large steam turbine-generator components APPLIED RESEARCH translates ideas into 

in development laboratory. General Electric is currently working on product advances. Example: studies of in- 

advanced turbine-generator units that will continue to keep elec- sulation, bearings, lubrication have speeded 

tricity ‘‘today’s biggest bargain’’ for consumers and industries. introduction of newer, better motors for 
electric utilities and industries. 








One General Electric Contribution— 


MAN-MADE DIAMONDS 
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IMPROVED REPAIR SERVICE evolves as knowledge of new 
materials and methods is put to use by G-E Service Shops. 
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BETTER QUALITY CONTROL is achieved with General 
Electric 20-hp direct-current drive motor and speed varia- 
tor adapted to a contour lathe. 


AUTOMATION systems permit precise control of manu- 
facturing equipment for more efficient production. 


TO MEET THE CHALLENGE OF THE SIXTIES: 


General Electric Added Value in Action 
Can Strengthen Your Competitive Position 


American business faces many challenges in the Sixties, 
and these challenges dictate that your company look 
for new ways to strengthen its competitive position. 
One approach: utilize suppliers who offer quality 
products backed by technological leadership and indus- 
trial know-how. 

General Electric has been a proud contributor to 
industrial progress for many years. Continuing pro- 
grams of research and development have generated 
innovations that enhance and extend the usefulness 
of equipment. New products, born out of General 
Electric research, have led to major breakthroughs in 


productivity. As a result of these advancements, 
General Electric continues to offer products and sys- 
tems . . . tailored to industry needs . . . that repre- 
sent the best combination of quality, price and service. 

General Electric contributions, such as those shown 
here, are added values made available to every pur- 
chaser of General Electric industrial systems and 
components. And they can help you capitalize on the 
business opportunities of the Great Years ahead. 

Ask your General Electric Sales Engineer how Added 
Values can be put to work for you. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. 962-01 











In 1955 General Electric publicly an- 
nounced that it had discovered how to 
make diamonds equal to those formed 
by nature! The implications of this 
breakthrough were obvious. The United 
States uses over two tons of diamonds 
for cutting, grinding and polishing each 
year, and there are no important do- 
mestic sources of natural diamonds. 


this achievement. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Economics ... and national security... 
encouraged further development of 


Today, this discovery is a full-grown 
business, with man-made diamonds 
being sold to industry at a price 
competitive with natural stones. as Lexan® has led to the useful 

Man-made diamonds are just one 
example of General Electric's ability 








to further industrial progress. Others: 
research has brought forth Borazon—a 
durable Boron-Nitride material suit- 
able for high-temperature cutting ap- 
plications. In plastics, the introduction 
of strong, heat-resistant materials such 


application of their properties in many 
businesses. 
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Commercial Credit Goes Afield 7 


In sheer volume, the consumer credit 
business is booming—up $6.5-billion 
last vear alone to a new yearend record 
of $52-billion. Yet bitter competition 
and the rising cost of money have cut 
profits, especially in the biggest con- 
sumer credit area—auto financing. 

Chmn. Edmund L. Grimes (cover) of 
Baltimore’s Commercial Credit Co. is 
one finance executive looking for more 
profitable ways to put money to work. 
In branching into new fields, Commer- 
cial Credit (1959 assets: $1.9-billion) is 
setting a fast pace. 

“The purpose,” says Grimes, “is to 
keep our money working no matter what 
happens to the economy.” 
¢ Volatile Autos—Auto financing, which 


mirrors auto sales, has been a notori- 
ously up-and-down business. It accounts 
for a big volume of profits, but the 
rate of profit has been shrinking. Last 
year, many finance companies—includ- 
ing General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
biggest of them all—reported a lower 
net than the year before, despite a sharp 
rise in volume. 

Auto financing is still the backbone 
of CCC’s business, accounting last year 
for more than half of its receivables. 
CCC has no idea of abandoning auto 
loans, but it has been pushing along 
such other lines as personal loans, 
equipment and auto leasing, farm equip- 
ment and boat financing. 

Grimes says CCC already has a 


In the bitter competition 
among the Big Five in sales financing, 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT is fighting for No. 2 spot. 
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more stable earnings picture than most 
finance companies, with steady year-to- 
year increases in profits. He hopes to 
preserve this stability while stepping up 
the rate of growth. 


|. Branching Out 


The problem in consumer credit is 
that the rates charged to customers 
don’t change with the cost of money 
in the open market. When interest 
rates are as high as they are now on the 
money a company borrows to lend to its 
customers, profits are pinched. 

Thus, Grimes wants to build the 


commercial end of the business, where ™ 


sliding rate scales are coming into vogue, 
and the personal loan business, where 
margins are traditionally high. 

e Already Diversified—linance  com- 
panies the size of CCC already are 
complex, diverse organizations. Essen- 
tially, they are retailers of money—bor- 
rowing billions of dollars from banks 
and in the capital market and lending 
these funds to consumers and _ busi- 
nesses. But they have grown naturally 
into other fields. 

They are in casualty insurance, for 
example, because their loans for put- 
chase of such items as automobiles 
must be protected against mischance; 
they branched into credit life insurance 
(insuring the life of the debtor) when 
that field began to promise big profits 

CCC is even a substantial manufac 
turer. Its manufacturing subsidiaries, 
acquired during World War II when 
the finance business was either sharph 
controlled or wiped out altogether (in 
the case of new cars), make a_ variety 
of things from pork sausages to print- 
ing presses. Sales of eight subsidiaries 
last year came to $127-million, with 
a net of $3.4-million. 
¢ Variations on a Theme—In diversify- 
ing still further, CCC intends to stick 
mainly to its basic business of retailing 
money. Its aim is to fill gaps in de- 
mand that are not covered, or are COVv- 
cred inadequately, by other financial 
institutions. It also looks for new areas 
to develop. 

CCC’s major growth areas include: 

Leasing. Last year CCC pushed this 
activity by buying the long-term auto 
leases of Grevhound Rent-A-Car. It also 
leases a wide variety of industrial and 
commercial equipment. 

Personal loans. CCC has been mak- 
ing personal cash loans since 1940, but 
it only recently woke up to the ready: 
made market it has for this service 
among its millions of auto finance cus 
tomers. 

Farm equipment financing. CCC 
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DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., Inc. 
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bought Dearborn Motors Credit Corp,, 
which financed Ford tractors, from a 
group of Ford executives back in 1956, 
Since then the business has more than 
tripled, and the company—renamed 
Commercial Credit Equipment Corp 
has branched out to finance all makes 
and types of farm machinery. 

Small boat financing. CCC used to 
limit its boat financing to “‘accommo- 
dation deals’ for a few of its auto deal- 
crs that handled boats as a sideline, 
But in 1958 it launched a nationwide 
campaign to get business from boat 
dealers and manufacturers. It already 
has signed up Owens Yacht Co., the 
No. 2 small boat manufacturer, which 
sold out last week to Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. (BW—Feb.27°60,p70). 

CCC is also dickering with a number 
of leading department stores, to take 
over their credit sales. Nothing def- 
nite has materialized yet, but CCC 
people say they're “hopeful.” 


ll. Competitive Lineup 


The new markets that CCC is trying 
to open up are important to its com- 
petitive position. As the chart on page 
84 shows, it ranks third in the finance 
industry. First is giant GMAC, Gen- 
eral Motors’ captive finance company, 
which has assets of $+.2-billion. Second 
is the largest independent company, 
C.1.T. Financial Corp. (assets: $2.3- 
billion). After CCC, but gaining fast, 
is Associates Investment Co. (assets: 
$1-billion), and in fifth place is Pacific 
Finance Corp. ($540-million). 

These five companies do about 75% 

of all the auto finance business; the rest 
is spread among approximately +400 
regional outfits. 
e Auto Associations—The present rank- 
ings of the Big Three are largely due to 
the traditional relationship that each 
once had with the auto industry. GMAC 
was and is the GM company; part of 
C.I.T.’s origins trace back to Henry 
Ford: and Chrvsler once had a big 
stake in CCC. 

C.I.1. and CCC no longer have any 
direct relationship with Detroit; about 
one-third of CCC’s auto business is with 
lord agencies, another third with Chrys- 
ler, and the rest with all others. But 
todav Grimes is taking aim on C.I.T.’s 
lead, frankly says he is out to capture 
second place. 
¢ Reward for Size—It’s not just a matter 
of prestige with Grimes, though pres- 
tige can’t be completely ignored. Size, 
in the finance industry, has an impor- 
tant bearing on how much a company 
can borrow. The bigger a company 1s, 
the more it can get from banks and 
institutions. At the end of 1959, 
GMAC’s equity came to only 7.4% of 
assets, while C.I.T. and CCC each had 
equity capital equal to 13% of assets. 
C.1.T., however, isn’t going to be easy 
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TARE rue ony compact 
FLEET CAR THAT GIVES YOU 
ALL SIX BASIC ADVANTAGES 


LARK PRESENTS PROVEN FACTS, NOT HOPEFUL CLAIMS— 
ON 6-PASSENGER CARS, NOT 5-PASSENGER SUB-COMPACTS! * 


1. LOWEST NET COST PROVEN », original price and 
official trade-in value. Depreciation on Lark fleet model 17°;,—best 
of its class. (New compacts have no resale value established yet.) 


2. LOWEST OPERATING 
COST PROVEN by actual rec- 
ords of fleet operators all over 
the country. “Save $40 a month 
on each Lark” (equipment sales 
company, California)—‘Savings 
on each taxicab would buy a 
new cab in 214 years” (taxi fleet, 
Massachusetts). 


3. LOWEST MAINTENANCE 
COST PROVEN by fleet records. 
“Saving 33%,” (taxi fleet, New York) 
—“Over 25 000 miles on each Lark in 
severe Police service—with minimum 
maintenance” (police department, 
Indiana). 





4. LOWEST REPAIR COST PROVEN 

by fleet records ‘2.1 mils per mile, against 3.2 

mils per mile” (car rental, Colorado)—‘No 

repairs, no new parts, after 10,000 miles on 5. LOWEST INSURANCE COST PROVEN by fleet operators’ 

each Lark” (telephone company in Oregon), records (most insurance companies offer 10% or 15° premium 
discount on Lark-size cars, same savings possible if you self-insure.) 
“Have lowest available rate” (taxi fleet, Minnesota)—Lark costs 
20°) less in our self-insurance plan” (bakery fleet, Arkansas). 


6. BEST DRIVER ACCEPTANCE PROVEN by 


fleet owner reports. “In all cases our customers have been 
very pleased with the performance and appearance of 
The Larks, and we are getting repeat requests for them, 
the surest sign of satisfaction” (car rental, Ontario)—‘“All 
drivers prefer Studebakers to all other units” (taxi fleet, 
Wvoming). 
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We invite you to make us prove these advantages — from | SEND ME PROOF OF LARK SAVINGS 3 
records of companies in your own field of business. Send scaal Samar cond 30, fasion. a ee 3 
this coupon! > 
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Budget-wise buyers t company ! 
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For any business, 
big or little... 


LONG DISTANCE 
PAYS OFF IN 
EXTRA SALES 





“We rush leads to our salesmen 


by Long Distance phone,” says 
Harry Resnick, President of 
the Channel Master Corp., 
Ellenville, New York. 

* ~ ” 
This is just one of many 
ways that Long Distance can 
produce extra sales and extra 
profits for you. Use the tele- 
phone for all your out-of- 
town operations—and prove 
it to yourself. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! 


Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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to beat. It, too, is diversifying into new 
fields just as fast as CCC. Commercial 
Credit does have a lead in personal 
loans, where C.I.T. is just getting 
started. But in other areas, chiefly insur- 
ance, C.L.T. is out in front. C.L.T. re- 
cently acquired control of a large insur- 
ance company, is now selling insurance 
generally—not just to finance custom- 
ers. CCC still sells most of its insur- 
ance as a byproduct of finance transac- 
tions, though it’s working on plans to 
expand its insurance markets. 


Ill. Auto Slowdown 


To move ahead of C.I.T., Grimes is 
going to have to count heavily on his 
diversification program. Auto sales— 
after showing spectacular growth in 
the early postwar vears—have leveled off. 
He himself says that auto sales are no 
longer a growth area, that the only real 
growth in auto financing is in the num- 
ber of competitors. 

Commercial banks, for example, have 
outpaced finance companies in pro- 
viding consumer credit on autos. 

In addition, Ford has returned to 
financing with an investment of $25- 
million in Ford Motor Credit Corp., 
which officially opened up last year. 
¢ Profit Squeezes—The auto field is also 
beset by other problems. Both. sales 
financing and credit life insurance are 
coming under increasingly tight state 
regulation. In many states maximum 
rates are being imposed, which could 
mean lower profits—especially on credit 
life insurance. 

But to a money outfit like CCC, the 
big problem in auto financing is that 
substantial sums have to be invested on 
what is virtually a non-profit basis. ‘This 
is the field of wholesale financing—or 
“floor planning’”—which provides the 
auto dealer with funds to carry his in- 
ventory. In all but two of the last 10 
vears, CCC’s annual volume in whole- 
sale financing has run over $1-billion, 
though the amount of money actually 
tied up at one time is much smaller— 
somewhere between $100-million and 
$200-million. 

CCC lends to dealers at a current 
rate of 54%. If it borrowed these funds 
from the banks, it would be paying an 
effective rate of more than 54% (it bor- 
rows at the prime rate of 5%, but it 
has to carry compensating balances, 
which boosts the cost of borrowing 
above 54%). Actually, CCC’s cost for 
all borrowings is a good deal less. Last 
vear, the average was 4.04%. But CCC 
has to pay all the bookkeeping expenses 
to handle the dealer’s account, includ- 
ing a detailed record of exactly what the 
dealer has in stock. 

“In dealer financing,” says Charles 
T. Crossfield, CCC’s vice-president who 
heads the sales finance operations, 
“we're lucky when we break even.” 
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Six-features-in-one make 
GENERAL CHEF the 
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COMPLETE KITCHEN UNIT 
in the world! 


STOVE + OVEN 
REFRIGERATOR «+ SINK 
FREEZER +» STORAGE 


For complete 
information write: 
General Air Conditioning 
Corp., Dept. B-19, 
4542 E. Dunham St. 
Los Angeles 23, Cal. 
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Advertisers have placed more pages 
of business and industrial adver- 
tising in Business Week than in 
any competing magazine for 22 
consecutive years. 
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where there is 
paint fog... 
there Is 

paint waste! 








Whenever you see paint fog you 
see paint waste. Waste that can 
cost you thousands of dollars. 


Nordson, and only Nordson, 
overcomes this problem of paint 
waste with a system that em- 
ploys both heat and pressure — 
a system that provides maxi- 
mum control over both cost and 
quality. With the Nordson Hot 
Airless System, savings of 30% 
on coating materials are com- 
mon. Improved finishes and 
labor savings, too. 





Sound too good to be true? Let 
us prove our story in your plant 
Spraying your product with your 
coating material. Write for 
full information. 


NORDSON CORPORATION 
17 Jackson St., Amherst, Ohio 
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¢ Quid Pro Quo—But even if it means 
losing money, there’s no way to avoid 
wholesale financing. Few auto or ap- 
pliance dealers in the country have 
capital enough to carry their own in- 
ventories; commercial banks, unless they 
get the profitable retail financing asso- 
ciated with a dealer account, aren’t 
particularly interested in this type of 
business. So the finance company has 
to do the lending in return for the re- 
tail business. 

There’s no doubt that the retail part 
is still profitable. This is because it 
gets a big return on the funds em- 
ployed. CCC does not actually lend 
money to the consumer. Instead, it 
buys notes from the dealer at a discount 
from face value. The notes are for the 
“time price” of the car—that is, the 
actual sales price, plus financing and 
other charges. 
¢ Avoiding Usury—The distinction that 
the finance company isn’t actually 
“lending” money to the purchaser is 
extremely important. For except in the 
minority of states where sales finance 
companies are licensed and can charge 
up to a specified maximum rate, the 
rates that the companies charge—some- 
where between 12% and 15% a vear for 
new cars—are well over the maximums 
allowed under state usury laws. 

Time sales aren’t subject to usury 
laws because of an 1861 decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. A seller can set 
whatever “time price”—as distinguished 
from cash price—the buver will pav. 


IV. How It All Started 


Despite CCC’s present heavy com- 
mitment to auto financing, it didn’t 
start out as a sales finance company. 
Its $l-year-old founder, Alexander EF. 
Duncan (picture, page 85), is still a 
familiar figure in CCC’s home office 
although he has retired from active 
management. He began in 1912 by 
lending to companies on the securit: 
of their accounts receivable. 

Duncan’s plan, which was new at the 
time, was to take the receivables as 
security without putting notices on the 
invoices sent out to customers. ‘This ef- 
fectively avoided the stigma that then 
attached to “factoring” receivables. 
¢ Adding New Lines—Duncan stuck 
exclusively to this service, which today 
is known as commercial financing, fot 
only four years. In 1916, the company 
branched into auto finance. From then 
on, autos became the big stimulus to 
the company’s growth. 

In the 1930s, when auto 
slumped, CCC picked up a series of 
factoring companies, now consolidated 
in ‘Textile Banking Co., Inc. Later it 
acquired American Credit Indemnity 
Co. of New York, a company for which 
Duncan had once worked as salesman. 
ACI, the larger of two credit insurance 
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... that possesses the mathematical logic 
of giant computers, yet is easy to operate 
and program...requires no site preparation 
or technical personnel...performs engineer- 
ing, scientific and business computations 
automatically and with electronic speed. 
lterates, compares, branches and handles 
sequences of complex operations. If you use 
as few as 4 desk calculators for the same 
job, the new Clary DE-60 can save you 
thousands of dollars every year! 


To find out more about this versatile com- 
puter, simply mail in this coupon. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


Clary Corporation 
Computer Division 
Dept. BW-1 

San Gabriel, Calif. 
Please send me com- 


plete information on 
your new electronic 
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“Do | keep money tied up in trucks... 
or put it to work making more money?” 


Ryder immediately pays you cash for your trucks and equipment when 
you lease. You’ll have money for inventory, expansion or reserve. Just 
as important, you free valuable executive time for planning and man- 
aging the business you know best: Your own! The same holds true for 
your car fleet and materials handling equipment (see column opposite 
this page). And you'll enjoy something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


1) Complete service through the largest number of wholly-owned service 
locations in the business. No matter where you send your trucks, serv- 
ice is always available. 2) Your fleet is specially designed by experts to 
meet your needs, give you top efficiency. 3) Nationwide safety pro- 
gram to reduce accidents, improve customer and public relations. 
4) Complete leasing package. Lets you include car fleet, materials 
handling equipment, even business equipment. You pay one easy-to- 
budget weekly bill, and all automotive equipment receives full service. 





Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 


write for our booklet, “Design for Profit" to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL 


LEASING 
DIVISION OF 


RYDER 
SYSTEM, INC. 


P.O. Box 33-816, Dept. 8-? 
Miami, Florida 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 26 Eastern and Southern states 
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firms operating in the U.S., insures ac- 
counts receivable, which involves paying 
off its clients in case a customer de- 
faults or goes bankrupt. 

Commercial Credit broadened its in- 
surance business when it bought a 
casualty company to write physical dam- 
age coverage for the autos and appli- 
ances that it was financing. ‘This sub- 
sidiary, Calvert Fire Insurance, had a 
premium volume of more than $26- 
million last year. Despite the slimming 
of auto insurance profits lately, CCC 
is pushing hard to build up Calvert. 
It is a valuable selling point with auto 
dealers, who feel they will get repair 
business on Calvert-insured cars. 

CCC went into manufacturing in the 
1940s, when wartime credit controls 
and lack of auto production put a 
damper on the finance business. To 
keep going, CCC bought control of sev- 
eral manufacturing concerns that were 
in a position to benefit from the war 
effort. So did C.1.T. But unlike C.LT., 
which got out of manufacturing for a 
while after the war, CCC held on to its 
manufacturing subsidiaries when the 
finance business went back to normal. 

Grimes says the company doesn’t plan 
any more diversification in manufactur- 
ing. But he adds that CCC isn’t inter- 
ested in selling any of its manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries, either. 

“Frankly,” he savs, “we couldn't get 
the same return from financing that we 
get from these manufacturing com- 
panies. 


V. Where Now? 


Thus, :t’s clear that CCC isn’t di- 
versifying from scratch. ‘The company, 
almost from its inception, has been in 
many different fields. It is so diversi- 
fied, in fact, that some of its subsidi- 
aries—American Credit Indemnity and 
Textile Banking, for instance—compete 
directly with each other. 

Basically, what CCC is trying to do 
is to continue its long-term policy of 
being a well rounded “‘banker to busi- 
ness” as well as a dominant factor in 
consumer credit. Already, CCC has 
made progress toward this goal. 

* Biggest in Field—For example, it is 
the biggest commercial finance firm in 
the country. Its commercial financing 
department, which lends money on the 
pledge of accounts receivable, is about 
twice the size of Walter E. Heller & Co. 
(BW—Oct.25'58,p116), largest of the 
specialized commercial finance houses. 

The volume of commercial financing 
tuns almost $1-billion a vear. CCC off- 
cials refuse to say just what the profits 
are, but with rates running from 10% 
to 15% a year, there is no doubt that 
they are satisfactory. 

* Leasing Business—The company 
thinks there is even greater profit poten- 
tial in leasing. As Grimes puts it: “Over 
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the long pull, money is going to be 
a scarce commodity. More and more 
people are going to be willing to pay 
the extra cost of leasing in order to 
avoid putting up a downpayment.” 

To reach the leasing market—which 
has become bitterly competitive in re- 
cent years as all sorts of outfits, from 
machine tool manufacturers to truck 
lines, have jumped in to get a share of 
the profits-CCC is going through a 
period of extensive “tooling up.” 

CCC’s purchase of Grevhound’s long- 
term leases, which gave it an entree with 
a number of major corporations, hasn’t 
really started to pay off vet. So far, CCC 
lawyers and accountants are still trying 
to untangle the Grevhound books and 
to locate all the cars that the company 
had rented out. But this situation is 
gradually being straightened out; CCC 
expects to start aggressive marketing of 
its auto fleet leasing this vear. 


VI. Sources of Funds 


To support its lending operations, 
Commercial Credit is itself a massive 
borrower. About half of its borrowed 
funds are short-term, due within a vear; 
the rest are long-term borrowings. CCC 
has been substantially reducing the pro- 
portion of its short-term borrowings. 
As recently as 1955, its short-term debt 
was 74% of total borrowings, compared 
with a little more than 50% today. 

In the short-term sector, CCC’s bor- 
rowings—like those of most other big 
finance companies—are divided between 
bank loans and commercial paper that’s 
sold directly to investors. At vearend 
1959, CCC had lines of credit at 440 
banks across the country, ranging from 
$40-million at New York’s Chase Man- 
hattan, First National Citv, and Morgan 
Guaranty to $250,000 or less at banks 
like the B. M. C. Durfee Trust Co. 
in Fall River, Mass. 

Vhese lines totaled $688-million on 
Ieb. 1; but on that date, only about 
$170-million was actually in use. 
¢ Commercial Paper—CCC sells its 
commercial paper, which makes up by 
far the largest part of its short-term 
debt, to a group of about 400 major 
corporation and institutional investors. 
The interest rates varv according to the 
rate on U.S. Treasury bills. Charles J. 
Zimmerer, CCC vice-president in charge 
of the borrowing operation, and_ his 
staff watch the bill rate, see to it that 
their rates are “slightly over” the going 
rate. That’s enough of a premium to 
induce buyers to take CCC’s credit 
rather than that of the U.S. 

The volume of these note sales is pro- 
digious. Last vear it exceeded $3-bil- 
lion—an average of slightly more than 
$12-million sold every business dav. 

“It’s the greatest testament to the 
company’s good name that I know,” 
savs Zimmerer. END 








WITH RYDER YOU 
CAN ALSO LEASE... 








MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


and enjoy... 


e The same full service through the 
largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations. 

e Use of equipment specially designed 
for your needs. 

e@ The benefits of having cash for this 
equipment available for more impor- 
tant jobs. 

@ One easy-to-budget weekly bill from 
a single company. 


Decide now to discuss car and mate- 
rials handling equipment leasing as 
well as truck leasing with your nearby 
Ryderman. 





RYDER TRUCK RENTAL 
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In Finance 


Bank of England Acts to Curb Inflation, 
Withdraws Support of Government Bonds 


British business last week got a warning to slow down 
from the Bank of England. The bank abruptly with- 
drew its support of the government bond market—and 
threw a scare into both stocks and bonds, which sold off 
sharply. Previously, it had been pegging bond prices 
by coming into the market whenever bond prices sank 
below a predetermined level. Now it will still buy bonds, 
but only at the “natural market rate.” Thus, the Bank of 
England is not endorsing the “bills only policy” followed 
by the Federal Reserve; it will continue to buy and sell in 
both the short and long term markets. 

The action was designed to curb inflationary pressures 
that have been building up in England. The commercial 
banks have been unloading bonds—called “gilt-edged 
stocks” in England—in order to expand loans. Since mid- 
1959, the bank’s gilt-edged portfolios have dropped some 
$600-million; clearly the Bank of England hopes that 
lower bond prices will discourage further sales, for a good 
part of the proceeds have gone into loans to finance 
capital spending. 

Despite the sharp reaction that the bank’s announce- 
ment touched off, the move is considered mostly as a 
warning. London observers feel that it’s unlikely that 
the British money managers will force a full-fledged credit 
squeeze—not at least until after April or Mav, the peak 
season of pressure on bank liquidity. 

The dropping of support is important for other rea- 
sons. It’s a sign that the Bank of England is putting 
more emphasis in its monetary policy on open market 
operations—the buying and selling of government securi- 
ties in order to influence bank reserves. 


SEC Adopts New Policy on Accounting 
Of Utilities’ Tax-Deferral Credits 


After more than a vear of study and debate, the 
Securities & Exchange Commission has adopted a new 
policy on accounting procedures for companies that file 
financial statements with the SEC. ‘The change, effective 
Apr. 30, 1960, will have a direct effect on electric and gas 
utilities since it will change the method by which some 
of them determine their equity base. 

Under its new policy, the SEC will consider “mislead- 
ing or inaccurate” financial statements that designate as 
“earned surplus” or include as a part of “equity capital” 
reserves that utilities may set up for tax-deferrals that 
result from accelerated amortization and depreciation. 
I hese deferrals arise when companies use a depreciation 
formula that produces larger write-offs in the early years 
of an asset’s life than straight-line accounting procedures. 
Some utilities—the majority do not—treat these accumu- 
lated credits as part of their equity base. The reason is 
that by inflating this base they can (1) improve their 
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debt-equity ratio, thus improving their credit status, and 
(2) make a better plea for higher rates (the equity base is 
one factor that goes into making a rate base). 

In SEC’s view, accumulated credits should be treated 
either (1) as a provision for future taxes in the income 
statement with a corresponding credit in the balance 
sheet to a non-equity caption such as deferred tax credit, 
or (2) as additional depreciation in the income statement 
with a corresponding addition to the accumulated pro- 
vision for depreciation in the balance sheet. 

Some utility men complain that SEC’s proposals might 
have “undesirable results upon investors and consumers,” 


Closed-End Trust Builds Up Cash 


By Complex Deal for Port Terminal 


Madison Fund, Inc., a $142-million closed-end trust, 
brought off a complex deal last week, selling one of 
its big holdings to another company whose stock it held. 
The deal must get SEC approval, which is expected. 

For $25 a share, Madison and Alex Brown & Sons, 
a brokerage firm, sold 92% of the stock of Canton Co, 
ot Baltimore, fourth largest shipping terminal on the 
Atlantic seaboard, to International Mining Corp. which 
has liquidated its department stores to get into natural 
resources and allied fields. Madison owns 79% of Can- 
ton (Brown holds 13%), and 8.3% of International Min- 
ing; the trust also owns 4.9% of South American Gold 
& Platinum Co., holder of 36.4% of International 
Mining. 

The sale seems to provide something for everyone. 
Madison had been trying to sell Canton for some time, 
so it could use the proceeds for new investments. ‘The 
sale gives it $2.7-million in cash, plus $5.8-million in 7% 
long-term notes. International Mining, on the other 
hand, has been looking for new ventures in the extractive 
industries, and Canton provides it with a port for the 
movement of iron ore and bulk cargoes. 


? e * 
Finance Briefs 


William Zeckendorf's realty firm, Webb & Knapp, 
Inc., is in the midst of a major refinancing, chiefly in the 
short-term area. Besides new borrowings, Zeckendorf 
is negotiating for sale of his New York ‘Title I project, 
Park West Village, for some $15-million, and for the 
sale of the leasehold on New York’s Commodore Hotel. 
He hopes thus to raise funds for his new hotel and 
business center projects, as well as improving his bor- 
rowing position. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. last week made its second suc- 
cessive cut in its quarterly dividend—explaining that lower 
earnings and high research costs forced it to reduce its 
payout from 374¢ to 25¢. At the same time, it announced 
its latest research product—a propeller that, it claims, 
will enable a wingless aircraft to fly horizontally at high 
speeds and to take off and land vertically. Last Novem- 
ber, Curtiss-Wright cut its dividend from 624¢ to 374¢. 
It preceded that news with an announcement of a new 
lightweight internal combustion engine that has only 
two major moving parts. 
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Here’s the copier that makes folks 
quit shopping around! 


Only $99.50 . . . yet Kodak’s Verifax Bantam Copier outperforms other office copiers 
costing up to 4 times as much. It copies all types of writing, typing, printing—gives you 
5 dry, easy-to-read copies in 1 minute for 2'/’¢ each. Makes copies on one or both sides 
of bond-type paper, in choice of white and 7 other colors. Also, makes copies on card 
stock or printed office forms—even makes translucent whiteprint masters. 


Phone local Verifax dealer for demonstration (see Yellow Pages under duplicating or 
photocopying machines), or write Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods 
Division, Rochester 4, N. Y., for booklet describing all Verifax Copier models. 


* 
Price quoted is manufacturer's suggested price ar Subject to change without notice 


it: 3 
erifax .--DOES MORE...COSTS LESS...MISSES NOTHING 
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Radio’s reaching new records, thanks to 
revenues from local advertising 
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"49 "50 51 52 "53 "34 


"55 "56 "57 58 59* 


*1959 figures are preliminary estimates, published in Printers’ Ink, January 29, 1960. 


Data: Printers’ Ink Annuai—figures prepared for Printers’ Ink by the media plan- 
ning division of McCann-Erickson Advertising under the direction of Robert J. Coen. 


Radios New Voice Is Golden 


Its new local and special- 
audience language makes money 
talk, but means new problems, 
methods for admen—and nets. 


When the TV quiz show scandals 
came into the national spotlight last 
fall, many national advertisers strove to 
strike a public posture that would set 
them apart from television’s misdoings. 
When radio’s disk jockey pavola pub- 
licity followed, most of these national 
advertisers felt no similar need; indeed, 
their link to radio had become so 
slight that their more likely reaction 
was, “Oh, is radio still around?” 

A glance at the chart above shows, 
however, that radio is not only still 
around—it’s hitting new revenue records. 
But today’s radio is almost entirely dif- 
ferent from the medium that a few 
years ago was blindly groping for a 
place it might hold against television’s 
rapidly expanding empire. 

Closer scrutiny of the chart shows 
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that radio had to find a new voice to 
avoid being silenced by TV. Today, 
radio makes mighty little noise through 
the national networks. Instead, it talks 
a local language, speaks from a variety 
of special stations to a number of 
special audiences. 

Listening in around the country this 
week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters heard 
these elements in radio’s new sound: 

¢ A different set of companies ad- 
vertises over radio these davs. A few 
national drug, motor, and cigarette com- 
panies do head the list. But the bulk of 
the money comes from a slew of re- 
gional and local advertisers. The soap 
companies, which dominated the me- 
dium 10 years ago, are hardly heard 
now. 

e As the soap companies left, so 
have the soap operas. And so have most 
other shows that characterized radio 10 
vears ago. In their place have come 
local programs—mostly music and news, 
but also some very special kinds of 
programs for some very particular types 
of audiences. 





e And radio’s audiences behave in 

almost exactly the opposite way from 
a decade ago. 
¢ Gauge—Probably the public’s reac- 
tion to payola best indicates the change 
(he TV quiz show scandals made na- 
tional news. Pavola for disk jockeys 
made much less of a national stir. But 
in the few cities where evidence of pav- 
ola was uncovered it was headline 
stuff—precisely because the DJs were 
local personalities. 
¢ Admen’s Difficulties—How does the 
national or regional advertiser use this 
newly local medium? What sort of 
medium is he buying? And who listens 
to his advertising? 

Recognizing radio as an essentially 
local medium immediately suggests sev- 
eral problems for the advertiser of a 
widely distributed product. As_ with 
newspapers, you have to know the char- 
acter and quality of cach advertising 
vehicle in your distribution area. But 
newspapers have been around a long 
time. Many have national reputations. 
And their circulation figures can be 
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Save up to 25% 
on elevator costs 














Rotary Oildraulic’ is the most practical elevator for rises up to 60 feet 


Let the money-saving magic of hydraulics power the elevators 
in your new or remodeled building. The modern Rotary Oil- 
draulic Elevator for rises to 60 feet brings you a new high in 
dependability, quality and economy. Here’s how: 
Economy — Oildraulic Elevators are pushed up from below by 
a powerful hydraulic plunger . . . not pulled from above. With 
no overhead machinery, there’s no need for an expensive, 
unsightly elevator penthouse or heavy load-bearing shaft side- 
walls. You save on construction costs. 

Dependability—The hydraulic operating mechanism is ex- 
tremely simple and dependable. All adjustments are made on 
one easily accessible control unit. Maintenance is minimized. 
Quality—Velvet-smooth Oildraulic Elevators are available 
to your specifications with any type of control system. Opera- 
tion may be with or without attendant. Freight or passenger 
types, 1000 to 100,000 Ibs. capacities. 


Over 100,000 Rotary Oildraulic Elevators and Lifts, installed 


etary, 






Mail for helpful 
information > 





and serviced by a national distributor organization, are now 
in use. Mail coupon for more information or look for “Rotary 
Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in your phone book. 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 
Division of the Dover Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn.—Chatham, Ontario 


@® The award-winning 
Northwestern Mutual Insur- 
ance Building, Los Angeles, 
designed by Architect Rich- 
ard J. Neutra, is one of the 
many beautiful contempo- 
rary structures using Rotary 
Oildraulic Elevators. 


Oildraulic Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


Rotary Lift Co. 

1114 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 

Send information on [ passenger [) freight elevators to: 
Name 


Address 




















By pinpointing the most economical material 
capable of meeting your requirements, Republic 
Metallurgists and Machining Specialists can help you 


EFFECT IMMEDIATE ECONOMIES 
IN MATERIALS SELECTION 
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CENTURY SERIES C-1151 Electric Motor Shaft 


—_—_—_—2?$$ 


CENTURY SERIES C-1050 Axle 














CENTURY SERIES C-1045 Shaft 


BEST TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY in stee! ports production, 


EXTRA riya STRENGTH MACHINABILITY stress-relieved, cold finished steel bars. ith varying 


degrees of machinability (as seen in the chart), each of 
& TOUGHNESS the five grades provides a minimum yield strength of 


100,000 psi. Better strength/toughness ratios are fre- 
quently obtained by selecting one of the less expensive, 
lower sulphur steels, 





































FOR ADDED MACHINABILITY, consider Republic Cold Drawn Leaded 
Alloy Steels. Leading producers of gears use Republic Leaded 
Alloy Steel in the production of heavy-duty herringbone gears. 
The addition of lead increases machinability as much as 25%. 
Heat treating assures adequate hardness and toughness. These 
cost-reducing alloys are available in almost every standard 
analysis and many specials. Mail the coupon for information. 


TO REPLACE COSTLY ASSEMBLIES WITH ONE PIECE SHAPES, select ¥ 
Republic Cold Drawn Special Sections formed to the predominating 
cross section of the part. Eliminating or greatly reducing machining, 
Republic Special Sections permit faster output at lower unit cost. Com- 
pleted parts are stronger and longer wearing because cold drawing 
improves the mechanical properties of any given analysis. Available 
in carbon, alloy, and stainless steels. Mail coupon for data, 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


Worltts Wider Range 
of Slivalard, Sols andl Sle usc 





REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

DEPT. BW -8691 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
OD Please send free CENTURY SERIES Booklet 
Send more information on: 

C) Cold Finished Leaded Alloy Steel 

1) Cold Drawn Special Sections 


CENTURY SERIES BOOKLET 


Want more facts? This free booklet provides the basic facts you 
need to determine where Republic's CENTURY SERIES may help 
you save time and money. Simply return the coupon. 


Name—_ Title 





Company 





Address ekcceahinonalil 
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Railroads are looking up 
down under in Australia 


In Australia, the government 
recognizes that railroads are the 
keystone of the nation’s trans- 
portation system. 


So encouragement of the railroads is 


official policy — and everyone benefits, 


In ten years, freight tonnage on 
Australian railroads went up 22%, 
employment went up 8% and gross 
revenue 146%. 


In the United States, by contrast, 
public policies tend to reflect indiffer- 
ence toward the railroads, while they 


encourage the railroads’ competition. 


Railroads are burdened with over- 


regulation and excessive taxation — 





while their competition uses highways, 





waterways and airways built and 


maintained by the government. 


The railroads ask no special 
favors. All they ask is the equality of 
treatment and opportunity funda- 
mental to the American concept of 
free enterprise. Granted this, the pub- 
lic would then be assured of the effi- 
cient, low-cost rail service which a 
dynamic economy and national de- 


fense demand. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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readily and independently — verified. 

With radio stations changing as fast 
as they have been, you need a current 
reading on each station in each market. 
And that’s a lot of readings. Latest 
RAB figures show a total of 3,458 AM 
stations in the country. Compare that 
to 1,621 stations in 1948. 

Further, the readings are inevitably 
somewhat subjective. Media buyers 
consider the problems of TV rating 
minor in comparison with measuring 
local radio. Basic audience data is more 
antiquated than for ‘I'V, though shifts 
in audience pattern have probably been 
greater. ‘The smaller numbers of people 
tuned to any particular station at anv 
one time give the normal margin of 
statistical error a greater importance. 
And people tend to listen in ways and 
places not easv to measure. 

Besides that, the trend to specializa- 
tion in stations makes individual sta- 
tion influence even harder to pinpoint, 
as Vice-Pres. Newman FI. McEvoy of 
the Cunningham & Walsh ad agency 
illustrates: “Suppose vou're going after 
a farm audience on a station catering 
to farmers’ interests. Existing coverage 
indices—which only measure the extent 
of listenership by all types of persons— 
would restrict that station’s significant 
coverage pattern, to, sav, 10 counties. 
But for farmers, the guys you're trving 
to reach, that station mav be the domi- 
nant influence for 50 counties around.” 
¢ Focus—These problems, caused by 
fragmentation of radio into a localized 
medium, demanded some reliable na- 
tional clearinghouse of local station in- 
formation. Almost all observers agree 
that the industry got this and something 
extra in the Radio Advertising Bureaus. 
RAB gives the scattered stations a 
tocused selling force to promote radio 
to national advertisers and agencies. 

But RAB does more. At the behest 
of a large advertiser, it will conduct 
surveys among product users and pros- 
pects to pin down radio listenership as 
to just when, how much, and which sta- 
tion. It will devise suggested ad sched- 
ules. And—in an unusual role for an 
industry association, but one that is 
nevertheless well attested to bv ad 
agencies—it will even render candid 
opinions as to the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each station in a market. 

Supplementing RAB are the various 
station-representative companies, cach 
acting as sales agent for a string of local 
stations. Agency men generally rate the 
“reps” highly for maintaining a stand- 
ard of impartialitv in their advice, and 
agree that most will frankly and accu- 
rately rank their own stations within 
particular markets. C&W’s McEvov 
notes the value of this in radio, ‘where 
vou often must place an order on short 
notice in a market for which adequate 
radio research is lacking.” 

* Listener Habits—How and when do 
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people listen to radio these days? Media 
men now call radio a “companion me- 
dium’’—meaning that people generally 
listen as an accompaniment to some 
other activity, rather than giving sole 
attention to it as with ‘I'V. Listening 
tends to be less a group activity, more 
individual. Radio, chased from the place 
of honor in the living room, has moved 
to other rooms, to autos, and—especially 
with cheaper and more portable trans- 
istor sets—outdoors to beaches and ball 
parks. 

Generally, listeners—particularly male 
l:steners—tune in most just before and 
just after work, from 7 to 9 a.m., and 
from + to 6 p.m. Media men, dubbing 
these hours “trafic time” because of 
heavy auto listening en route to and 
from work, agree they're the best hours 
for commercials, and the hardest to 
break into. 

Listening slumps badly when T'V’s 
night schedule starts. And weekends 
are bad for big audiences. But again, it 
depends on the audience you want. For 
Quaker State motor oil and Pepsi-Cola, 
for example, ad agency Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt buys the lightly regarded, and 
cheaper, weekend times—reasoning that 
people who do listen then are prime 
immediate prospects for these products. 

Seasonally, too, radio audiences run 
highest in warm weather months, and 
radio outpulls ‘I'V when video goes into 
its summer slump. 
¢ Shotgun—With these characteristics 
in mind, how do you buy radio? For 
a wide distribution product, agencies 
recommend the cluster concept—buving 
a number of stations in a market and 
scattering messages over various times of 
day. Radio’s low rates permit this shot- 


gun approach (but radio rates very 
widely from area to area, and even 


within a market). 

Kenvon & Eckhardt Vice-Pres. Joseph 
P. Braun estimates that radio time 
runs about half as expensive as TV on 
a cost-per-thousand basis. But with 
many stations, rates are negotiable. He 
describes one technique: “We will go 
into a market with so much money, 
which we say we're likely to spend all 
at one station. Then we ask the sta 
tions, ‘Hlow much time can we get for 
it?’ we don’t even look at the rate card.” 

One reason for the cheapness is the 
quantity of commercials. Even CBS al 
lows up to a minute and a half of com 
mercials on some five-minute programs. 
Large advertisers are likely to run 
against some unaccustomed competition 

religious groups, undertakers, and real 
tors are radio advertisers. 
¢ Hoopla—Agencies value radio's local 
promotional push as one of its greatest 
plusses. Mobile units and local person- 
alities put a lot of razzle-dazzle behind 
a big advertiser's local promotions. 

C&W’s McEvoy, for example, has de 


vised a contest format for stations for 





For any business, 


big or little... 


LONG DISTANCE 
PAYS OFF IN 
EXTRA SALES 








“In a recent 12-month period, 
we sold 50,000 tons of steel to 
customers in 48 states,’ says 
Seymour Waldman, Presi- 
dent, Rolled Steel Corporation, 
Skokie, Ill. ‘And most of these 
sales were made by phone!”’ 

* * ~ 

This is just one of many 
ways that Long Distance can 
produce extra sales and extra 
profits for you. Use the tele- 
phone for all your out-of- 
town operations—and prove 
it to yourself, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Long Distance pays off! 
Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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It's Heard Clearly . . . Anywhere! 
When the Equipment Is a 























































































A New Concept of Lectern Construction in 
a Single Folding Case Equipped with a 
Transistor Amplifier. Operates from Batteries 
within or 110 Volt Current. 


For information, please write fo: 


SOUND-CRAFT SYSTEMS 


Petit Jean Mountain 


MORRILTON, ARKANSAS 
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its client, Watchmakers of Switzerland. 
He comments, “A hungry medium 
makes a good salesman—and radio’s still 
hungry. The local stations will put a lot 
of hoopla behind the contest.”” He ex- 
pects the stations will provide most of 
the prizes—Swiss-movement watches— 
and get the prizes by radio’s modern 
equivalent of bartering, the trade-out 
system. ‘Trade-out means a local re- 
tailer puts up the prize for some big 
advertiser’s promotion, and in exchange 
gets so much free radio time. 

¢ Cross-Section—When you tune in 
the full band in a particular market, 
vou're likely to find this cross-section 
of stations. One, maybe two, “good 
music” (classical, perennial favorites) 
stations. Depending on the market, two 
or three special interest stations—Negro, 
farm, hillbilly, foreign language, even 
an Apache station. A group depending 
on rock'n'roll music and rip’n’read news. 
Then the network afhliates. 

Though these may not add up to 
cultural uplift, there are some inter- 
esting programing trends. Rock’n’roll 
seems to be waning. And stations seem 
less afraid of controversial topics. West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Co.’s _ six-sta- 
tion hookup gets frequent credit as a 
precursor of better things. Its stations 
individually editorialize on about 300 
topics, local and national, in a yvear— 
in editorials that, far from being in- 
nocuous, run to the type likely to bring 
on occasional fits of advertiser apoplexy. 
e FM’s Potential—What about I'M? 
After some narrow escapes, the medium 
shows signs of developing into a vehicle 
for advertising to highly selective audi- 
ences. While about 600 I'M stations 
now broadcast, it’s estimated that only 
about 200 have programing different 
from that put on by AM twins. 

I'M stations broadcasting as separate 
entities tend to offer high-level pro- 
graming—classical music, which gains 
from F'M’s superior fidelity, or lectures, 
discussions, and other moderately high- 
brow fare. FM attracts its own class 
of advertisers, interested in small but 
select audiences. In Boston, for exam- 
ple, FM _ advertisers include brokerage 
houses, hi-fi component manufacturers 
and retailers, French restaurants, elec- 
tronics companies trying to recruit 
enginecrs. 

Advertisers see even greater potential 
in multiplexing, which enables fM_ to 
present several different programs. si- 
multaneously over the same facilities, 
on the same frequency. NBC has an- 
nounced it will use multiplexing to 
set up a medical radio system. Others 
are known to be interested in it for 
reaching pinpointed audiences, such as 
travel agents and dentists. 

NBC’s system illustrates the method. 
Starting in 16 large cities this fall, it 
will broadcast a combination of medical 
lectures and waiting room music to sub- 


scribing doctors, each paving $120 a 
year. But bigger revenue will come 
from up to 15 advertisers, paying $338. 
000 for a year’s schedule. Only ethical 
drug advertisers will be accepted; so 
far NBC has four sponsors. 

e Station Revenues—How do radio 
finances look to the station owners? 
While revenues have increased, so have 
the number of station mouths to feed. 
The typical station will net under 
$25,000 a vear. But vou can make 
money on a small investment, meager 
operating outlay; $50,000 will set you 
up in a crossroads radio station, and 
it can be as small as a three-man Op- 
eration. 

Stations have attracted a lot of 

“smart money” recently—average station 
prices have more than doubled in four 
vears. One specialist savs why: “Almost 
all stations are incorporated. While 
they may not show much net profit, 
thev pav for a lot of Cadillacs and sala- 
rics for the owners. Stations are good 
cash flow producers, especially since 
owners rapidly write off a big chunk of 
the purchase price.” 
e Nets’ Prospects—W hat have the net- 
works done to reverse the receding tide 
of their own revenues. ‘There are strik- 
ing differences in the nets’ approaches, 
but two trends stand out. ‘They have 
recognized the need to give afhliate sta- 
tions more freedom, <And_ they no 
longer aim for full programing, but 
furnish affiliates only with programing 
that will outpull local shows. 

CBS’ present approach is generally 
cited as an cxample of profitable and 
sensible network operation. It used to 
schedule about 70 hours a week of its 
own programing, and give an_ esti 
mated 334% to 50% of the commercial 
revenue to the stations for carrying this. 
Some of the programs, such as dance- 
band shows, drew poor sponsorship. 
If an afhliate could sell its own show 
more profitably locally at the same 
time, it wouldn’t carry the net product. 
CBS could not guarantee national ad- 
vertisers a full network hearing. 

Now CBS schedules only 30 hours a 
week of network shows, mostly the 
kind network advertisers will sponsor 
these davs—such personality shows as 
Arthur Godfrev’s and Bing Crosby’s, 
short comedy shows including the te- 
turned prodigal, Amos and Andy. The 
net pays afhliates nothing for these 
shows, which they must guarantee to 
Carry. 

Instead it programs 7} hours of news 
analysis without any national advertis- 
ing. Most stations consider network 
analysis the net’s most valuable—and 
salable service, one that gives them 4 
competitive edge over most independ: 
ent stations’ newscasting. Affiliates sa\ 
they can readily sell the open commer 
cial time on network news programs to 
local advertisers. END 
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Campus...or factory ? 


It’s a factory ... the “home” of IBM electronic 
data-processing systems and computers—lo- 
cated on 210 acres just ten miles south of San 
Jose, California. 


The bridged pond, the brightly painted 
steelwork, the cheerful panels—all contribute 
toward making this a pleasant place for the 
plant’s 2,000 employees. 


There are eight buildings in all. Each is 
framed with structural steel, much of it left 
exposed and painted in bright hues. 


Today, designers are using steel to enhance 
the human values as well as to meet the func- 
tional requirements of all types of structures. 


We have several booklets which describe 
and illustrate other recent examples of how 
architects and engineers have made imagina- 
tive use of steel framing in homes, churches, 
offices, and other light-occupancy structures. 
For your free copies, write to Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 








Owner: International Business Machines Corp.; architect: John S. Bolles; 
structural engineers: Chin and Hensolt; landscape architect: Douglas 
Baylis; color consultant: Robert L. Holdeman; general contractors: Carl N. 
Swenson, Inc., and Haas and Haynie Corp.; steelwork: Independent Iron 
Works, Inc.; Judson Pacific-Murphy Div. of Yuba Consolidated Industries, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








nounces AMAT RS IK 


NnNorRpaK is a significant advance in the field of 















static switching. Like other static systems, NORPAak 

performs the functions of machine tool relays, stepping relays, 
latching relays and timers — all without contacts or motion 

of any kind. Like other static systems, NORpAaK is ideal 

for applications where speed is important—where reliability 
and long life are essential— where conditions make 


conventional magnetic devices impractical. 


But unlike other static switching 

systems, NORpAaK offers the 
important advantages 

shown on the next page . 
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EASIEST TO APPLY 
The transistor NOR unit is the basis of NORpak. 

All logic functions—AND, OR, NOT, MEMORY 
—can be accomplished with combinations of 
this single NOR unit. NORpAaK is not compli- 
cated—it’s easy to apply to conventional cir- fe 
cuits. Units are color-coded for quick identifi- 
cation. Simple DC circuit eliminates worry 
about phase relationships. 
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—A SIMPLER, FASTER, STATIC CONTROL! 


UNMATCHED SPEED 

NoRpAK provides switching at rates up to 
25,000 per second—faster than any other 
industrial static system. 


SMALLEST COMMERCIAL 
PACKAGES 


NOR pak is available in the form of individ- 
ual components, or in completely engineered 
systems. Components are offered in 6 and 
20 paks, require only 1/4th the equivalent 
relay panel space, and weigh less than com- 
ponents of other static systems. 


EXTRA DEPENDABILITY 

NOR units have been time-tested in com- 
puter use for years. They are not subject to 
wear, will give top performance indefinitely, 
and provide unfailing circuit fidelity. 


SIMPLE TO USE 

Optional monitor lights give visual evi- 
dence of proper performance. Simple dynam- 
ic sequence tester checks individual NOR 
units in operation. 


EXPERT APPLICATION 

HELP 

Field specialists, factory-trained in all as- 
pects of NORPAaK, can give you on-the-spot 
answers to any application questions. 





NORpAK is available as individ- 
ual components for application 
to specific control functions, or 
as completely engineered sys- 
tems ranging from the smallest 
to the largest panels 

















|...design leadership 








@ Write for the complete story on NORPak 
—its theory, application and operation. 
Square D Company, 4041 North Richards 
Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 
































































COMMON MARKET’S Hallstein proposes 
speed-up plan, has support of .. . 


Oe awd yt a 


UNDER SECY. OF STATE Dillon, who 
steps into European squabble. This puts . . . 


BRITAIN’S Maudling, spokesman for the 
Outer Seven bloc, in a tight spot. 
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Europes Trade Feud | 
Coming to a Head 


Six-nation Common Market 
seems to have outmaneuvered 
its rival, the seven-nation Eur- 
opean Free Trade Assn. 


The nine-man Commission, executive 
body of the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC)—the Inner Six—this week 
announced a bold plan to undercut the 
position of the European Free Trade 
Assn. (EFT A)—the Outer Seven. 

If the Commission now gets the back- 
ing of EEC’s member governments, 
EFTA will have to forget its hopes of 
“building a bridge” between the two 
rival trade blocs that would eventually 
lead to a Europe-wide free trade area. 
There’s even a chance that EF TA will 
soon be considering whether to go out 
of business. 
¢ Speed-Up Timetable—The new EEC 
plan was unveiled at a press conference 
this week by Commission Pres. Walter 
Hallstein (picture, left). In essence, it’s 
a scheme both to speed up the Common 
Market timetable and to give this six- 
nation bloc a more liberal trade policy 
than originally planned. Partly because 
of this second angle, it has an official 
blessing from the U.S. 

The middle of next week, Hallstein 
and his top associates in the Commis- 
sion will present their plan to E-EC’s 
Council of Ministers, who must approve 
it unanimously if it is to be effective. 
Assuming the O.K. is given, the seven- 
nation EFTA bloc will really be in a 
spot when it holds a policy mecting that 
has been scheduled for the end of next 
week. EF'TA had been planning to offer 
a scheme of its own—one that was to 
force EEC to accept a_ temporary 
“bridge” between the two groups. Such 
a bridge has been the goal of Britain’s 
Reginald Maudling, President of the 
Board of Trade, ever since he took the 
lead in forming EFTA last fall. 
¢ Compromise—The EFTA _ bridge- 
building boils down to a two-vear com- 
promise under which there would be 
almost no trade discrimination between 
members of FAC on the one hand and 
members of EF TA on the other. On 
July 1, BFTA members are slated to 
cut their tariffs on each others’ indus 
trial products by 20%. On the same 
date, members of E-EC are due to make 
their second 10% cut on cach others’ 
products. So Maudling and his EIT A 
colleagues figured that if EEC and 
EFTA extended these cuts to each 
other—after allowing for adjustments to 


fit with EEC’s upcoming common ex- 
ternal tariff—anv real trade split in 
Europe could be postponed. At the 
same time, the mutual reductions would 
be offered to the U.S., Canada, and 
other members of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

What has been happening is that 
both blocs have been getting into posi- 
tion for a late March meeting in which 
all 18 West European nations will par 
ticipate, along with the U.S. and Can- 
ada and a delegation from the European 
Commission. ‘This of the eco- 
nomic ranged in Januar 
after Under Secv. of State C. Douglas 
Dillon stepped into Europe's — trade 
squabble (BW —Jan.23'60,p32). ‘Today, 
it looks as though this “meeting of 2]” 
will be a pretty decisive session—affect- 
ing the economic and political relations 
of the U.S. and Western Europe for 
some time. 
e U.S. Stakes—For the U.S., there’s 
plenty at stake in this whole business 
Washington’s main political goal is to 
maintain strong support for the unit 
of France and West Germany, EEC’s 
leading members 

In the case of trade—where as much 
as $500-million a vear of U.S. exports 
may be at stake—Washington’s goal is 
to minimize discrimination against U.S. 
goods. As one U.S. official puts it: “In- 
stead of trving to build a bridge between 
the Six and the Seven we want to keep 
the water (tariff) level low enough so 
that we can all wade across safelv.” 
¢ Basic Points—At first glance, the pro- 
posals made by Hallstein this 
appeared to measure up to this ‘‘wad- 
ing” prescription. By themselves, the 
do not offer any kind of special deal t 
KFA. But thev go far enough in a 
liberal direction to undercut at. least 
some of the objections that the Seven 
have made to EMC's plans for an ex- 
clusive trading group in the center of 
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| : The Changing Industrial Picture 


Exclusive NEW John Deere “Single -Stick” Control 
marks major advance in crawler tractors 

























plit ‘in Far simpler to operate than conventional crawler 
At the tractors, the new John Deere Industrial Crawler with 
5 wae Pilot ‘Touch delivers increased output at the loader 
ge bucket or dozer blade. Beyond the immediate advan- 
ees tage of moving more material per hour or bringing out 
TT) more logs per day, this basic improvement in industrial 
is that . tractors has some long-range significance for business. 
ho wae John Deere’s development of Pilot Touch reflects a 
2 whi broad and intensive policy of design and manufacturing 
vill par- improvément. It clearly indicates John Deere’s under- 
dt Con standing of the increasing demands made of industry 
wropean today. Pilot Touch is a dramatic result of the con- 
oan tinuing effort being made to answer these growing needs 
most effectively. 
anuary 
Douglas 
§ trade Crawlers with this new 
Today, hydraulic control which 
z of 21” replaces steering levers 
i—affect- ff and reverser lever will 
relations | soon be available from 
rope for § your John Deere Indus- 
trial Dealer. Contact him 
 there’s through your classified 
yusiness, | telephone directory or 
yal is to /Y write today. 
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WHATEVER 
MATERIAL 
ADVANTAGES 
YOU NEED... 


YOU'LL FIND THEM 
IN : FELTS! 





Somewhere in your business, at this 
moment, there’s a job that can be 
done better ... cleaner... faster... 
with A+ felts, by American Felt 
Company. These versatile materials 
are supplied as soft as cashmere or 
as tough as hide—to filter, to cush- 
ion, to seal, absorb, cover ... or to 
decorate. And the best guarantee 
of reliable performance in felt today 
is the exclusive A+ hallmark. It 
identifies the firm that perfected 
natural wool felts, and pioneered 
synthetic fiber felts. For better re- 
sults in any of these areas, write: 


AmericanFelt 
Company 





103 Glenville Road, Glenville, Conn. 


Among our famous trademarks: AFCO “‘Feutron"” 
synthetic fiber felts: AAAA BRAND— 
piano felts; WINDSOR—liquid filters 
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Western Europe. Here are the basic 
points of the scheme: 

¢ On July 1, EEC members would 
lower tariffs for each other by 20% 
instead of the scheduled 10%. They 
would do the same thing on December 
21, 1961, when a third cut of 10% has 
been scheduled. ‘Taking into account 
the first tariff reduction of 10% made 
at the beginning of 1959, the Common 
Market nations by the end of 1961 will 
have reduced their tariffs toward each 
other by 50%-—instead of the 30% 
provided for by the 1957 Rome Treaty. 

e EEC’s common external tariff, 
which is to be an average of tariffs 
existing at the time of the Rome Treaty, 
would begin to go into effect on July 1 
instead of Dec. 31, 1961, as planned. 
This means that the low-tariff nations 
within EEFC—Belgium and the Nether- 
lands—would have to start increasing 
some of their tariffs to outsiders on 
July 1. But the Commission also ‘pro- 
poses that EEC implement its common 
tariff at a level 20% lower than origi- 
nally agreed upon. That would tend to 
keep anv Benelux tariff increases to a 
minimum, while it permitted an actual 
reduction of the middle-level West Ger- 
man tariffs. (France and Italy are the 
two high-tariff members of EEC.) 

e In return for the 20% cut in 
the common tariff, EEC would demand 
immediate reciprocity from other mem 
bers of GATT. The one exception 
would be the U.S., whose domestic 
legislative setups on tariffs wouldn't 
permit Washington to offer a quid pro 
quo in the GATT negotiations that are 
scheduled to start later this vear. 

¢ The Commission also. stresses 
that EEC members are aiming at a 
real economic union and not just a 
customs union. Thus, the Commission 
proposes that before the end of this 
vear measures be taken to assure equal- 
itv of pay between men and women in 
all EEC nations—a sore point with 
French businessmen who already pay 
cqual wages. 
¢ Special Deal—In the case of trade 
barriers, the only additional proposal of 
anv importance was one to end all 
quotas on industrial goods by end of 
next vear, instead of gradually abolish 
ing them over the full transitional pe- 
riod. However, while making a speech 
in London last Monday, Hallstein also 
suggested that there might be a mutual 
reduction of tariffs between EEC and 
EFTA “in certain industrial sectors.” 
One of the items that Hallstein appar- 
ently had in mind was autos. But he 
indicated that if anv deal was made it 
would be extended on a most favored 
nation basis to the U.S. and other 
GATT members. This was the one real 
hint that the Commission might be 
willing to sweeten its scheme for EF'TA. 

As it stands now, the scheme is a 
flat rejection of ETA attempts to post 





pone the beginning of trade discrimi. 
nation between the two blocs. Note, 
for example, that the 20% tariff cuts 
that are to be made between EEC 
members by the end of 1961 are not 
to be granted to outsiders, as was EFEC’s 
first 10% reduction. Conceivably, 
there is still room for bargaining on this 
point—though such reductions would 
only be made to the extent that the 
don’t go below the common tariff. 

Within the Common Market itself. 
the scheme represents a victory for the 
French, who have been pushing all 
along for discrimination, despite strong § 
Dutch support for the EF TA position, 
As the French see it, EEC members 
must discriminate against outsiders if 
the Common Market is to have any 
reality. 

At midweck it wasn’t clear hoy 
EFTA, and the British in_ particular, 
would react to the Commission’s pro 
posals, assuming thev are approved. But 
it was obvious that the EI’TA nations 
would have tough decisions to 
make at their meeting next week. : 

It mav be that EF'TA will settle for J 
the best terms it can get within the : 
framework of the Commission’s scheme, § 
Britain, for one, seems anxious to avoid 
the sort of breakdown in relations with 
the Inner Six that occurred at the end 
of 1958 when France turned down 
London’s original free trade area plan. 
Of course, that wouldn’t exclude con- 
tinued debate and maneuvering on the 
part of Britain—or on the part of 
Sweden and Switzerland, who _ have 
even more at stake economically than 
Britain does. 

‘The big question is whether EFTA 
will stick together as a group, pushing . 
ahead with its own tariff cutting sched- 
ule while each member negotiates sep 
ratelv for reductions in EEC’s common 
tariff. Even if EF'TA stavs in business, 
there doesn’t seem much chance that 
the schedule of tariff cuts to be made 
between its members can be accelerated 
to match the new schedule of internal 
tariff cuts proposed for EEC. \ 

e U.S. Backing—If the FEC Council 
of Ministers approves the Commission's 
plan, the U.S. will stand solidly behind 
it—regardless of what EF TA decides to } 
do. The fact is that U.S. officials actu- 
ally helped work out the plan 

The position of the U.S. is complex 
and in some respects even contradictor' 
Washington was unhappy about the 
emergence of EFTA and has_ been 
throwing its weight against anything 
that might lead toward a European free 
trade area. Hence the U.S. 
the EFTA plan for mutual concessions 
between the two blocs—even though th 
concessions would be extended to the 
U.S. and other GATT nations. Bv con- . 
trast, many U.S. business leaders who 
are interested in trade with Europe seem 
to favor the EF'TA approach. 
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4,600 
manufacturers 
in the 

palm 

of your 

hands 








When you visit the 
GERMAN INDUSTRIES FAIR 
HANOVER, West Germany 
April 24 - May 3, 1960 


“The Common Market's 
Market Place for World Trade” 


Annuai attendance: Over 1,000,- 
000. Exhibit area 4,200,000 sq. ft. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS: 
—lron and Steel—Electrical—Optical 
—Precision Instruments —Atomic En- 
ergy — Aviation — Petroleum — Office 
Equipment, etc. 
CONSUMER GOODS: 
ramics, Glass—Jewelry 
ware—Watches and Clocks—Radio, 
TV and Phonagraph Equipment — 
Electrical Appliances, etc. 


* from all over the world 
Free illustrated folders and information 


y about admission passes, room reservation 
] forms, available from 


German American Chamber of Commerce 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


*except machine tools—To be shown at European 
Machine Tool Show, Hanover, Sept. 11-20, 1960 


Machinery* 


China, Ce- 
and Silver- 








Controls and clutches get 
reliable, trouble-free air power 
from Quincy Compressors. 
From the oil fields to all 
areas of industry, Quincy is 
on the job with a precision 
engineered product and expert 
service across the country 
around the clock. 


to 90 CFM. 


Juincy 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Makers of the World’s Finest Air Compressors 


Models from 
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U.S. officials explain their position 
this way: 

Long run, it probably is true that any 
trade liberalization between any coun- 
tries helps all countries’ trade by stimu- 
lating economic growth within the 
liberalized area. ‘This was the economic 
argument for U.S. support of the Com- 
mon Market—that half a loaf was better 
than none when it came to trade lib- 
eralization, and that if some countries 
were prepared to move faster than 
others they should be encouraged to do 
so. Long run, all countries would bene- 
fit. (Despite the fact that this half-a- 
loaf theory was in basic contradiction 
to the most favored national principle 
of GATT, this organization provided 
specifically for exemptions from “most 
favored nation” principle for common 
markets and free trade areas.) 
¢ Long Run—Theoretically, the same 
half-a-loaf reasoning that was used to 
support the Common Market would 
apply to EF'TA and to any moves to- 
ward freer trade between EFTA and 
the Common Market. But for economic 
and political reasons, Washington _ is 
fighting for the most favored nation 
principle and leaning against EFTA. 

The economic reasoning behind this 
present stand goes this wav: While it 
mav be true that over the long run te- 
gional liberalization may benefit every- 
one, short run it is bound to create trade 
dislocations for outside countries. Many 
groups of exporters will find that they 
no longer can compete in the new re- 
gional markets, that thev must. shift 
markets or shift products. That’s espe 
cially important right now when th« 
U.S. is running a serious balance of pav- 
ments deficit. 

On the political side, U.S. officials 
fear that to appear to withdraw from 
the Common Market bv supporting 
EEFTA would embarrass Chancellor 
Adenauer at a time when he is putting 
all his chips on Western European 


unity. Similarly, officials are reluctant 
to create any additional grounds for 


friction with de Gaulle. 

¢ British Fears—In line with its posi- 
tion, Washington officials are inclined 
to discount British fears that the emer- 
gence of two trade blocs will threaten 
European and Atlantic political unity. 


They argue that the British and other 
members of EFTA face no more dis- 
crimination than the U.S. does and 


that the Common Market actually will 
hurt the Seven and particularly the 
British less than they fear because Italy 
and France will be bringing down 
tariffs. At the worst, West German 
tariffs will remain the same. Only 
Benclux will be going up. If the U.S. 
and the Seven work together, they 
should be able to bring enough pressure 
upon the common tariff within GAT'I 
to keep discrimination to tolerable 
levels. END 





BaQ SENTINEL 
SERVICE PAYS 


THE 
DIVIDEND 
SHIPPERS WANT- 


satisfaction 


en eng a RTE 





Accurate Siding-to-siding schedules 
Dependable On-time performance 


Reliable car-in-transit reports 


Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better ! 
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Wherever 
} power lives .-.+ It takes specialists to keep it alive 


y The Hartford Steam. Boiler, Inspection and 
. * JSet-iebu-bele-m @lobeetel- beh aet_i- pet ia lepetayalel-mebuss- bie 
ization of specialists in the exacting field of 

\ bot) oleh o betcme- belo Mb bet-lebubelsah oleh. (-)um-le hess ebeel-selm 
oe SG t-te oe top umm Wet- bel sl0.OMbu-b bel-rc ME bole UN-> 4elcsul-selelrel 
\ field inspectors, its engineering staff, its 
underwriters, its special agents and claims 
\ people—all have but one purpose: to protect 
you against loss from accident to your boil- 

‘ —— ers, pressure vessels, turbines, engines, elec- 
trical and refrigerating equipment. When 

4 / NZoleb um olep els ur-b ele Uboot-telebbel-) a aebet-iebu:bele:-B tm. stan 
this company you know you have the best. 
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Since 1866, the insuring and safeguarding of 
‘Wout ‘ae power equipment has been our only business. 


! The Hartford Steam Boiler 
JG e¥-pol-Keiployeue-beloms bel-jeba-belel-) 
oa Company 
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In Business Abroad 


Castro Curbs Foreign Capital 


in Plan for State-Controlled Economy 


Fidel Castro’s revolutionary regime is continuing to 
map out a state-controlled economy for Cuba. 

The government has announced that: 

¢ A cabinet-level board, headed by Castro, will un- 
dertake all economic planning. 

¢ Cooperatives will control agricultural production, 
replacing individual operation. 

¢ Private foreign investment is acceptable only if 
used as the government directs in “national enterprises.” 

Castro has called for an industrialization program, 
including iron and steel mills, expanded copper and 
manganese production, and manufacturing plants for 
such products as rice paper, cattle feed, and peanut oil. 

The Cuban premier plans to pay for this with foreign 
exchange earned by sugar exports and a $100-million 
credit from the Soviet Union (BW —Fcb.20'60,p47). 
Cuban workers also are kicking in. The government 
claims it will get $40-million a vear from labor union 
contributions. 

In a speech last week, Castro made clear his distaste 
for foreign private capital. He said such investment will 
be welcome only if it is turned over to the government 
to invest where it thinks best. 


Vauxhall Motors Will Boost Exports 
In $168-Million Expansion Program 


Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., of Britain this week disclosed 
a $168-million expansion scheme that will markedly 
increase its export potential. 

The first stage will include construction of a plant 
near Liverpool to manufacture Bedford vans and trucks, 
which now account for about half of Britain’s truck 
exports. ‘This factory will increase Vauxhall’s capacity 
about one-third—to 400,000 units a year. 

The second stage will cover development of the new 
plant site into a highly integrated commercial vehicle 
plant. ‘The company’s present production facilities will 
be devoted to expanded automobile production. 


West German Company Proposes Project 
To Electrify Cities on the Nile Delta 


lhe United Arab Republic is reviving an old plan to 
make flowers bloom on the edge of the Libyan Desert. 
More important, if the project is successful, it will feed 

‘million kw. of electricity into the citics on the Nile 
Delta. 

The Qattara Depression lies near the site of World 
War II Battle of EF] Ak: imein, 175 miles west of Cairo 
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It is 190 miles long, 90 miles wide, and 436 ft. below 
sea level at its deepest point. Egyptians long have 
wanted to dig a 50-mile ditch from the Mediterranean 
to the Depression and run sea water through it to gen- 
erate electricity. 

Last week, Siemens Schuckertwerke, West German 
manufacturer of heavy electrical equipment, proposed to 
undertake the project at a cost of about $357-million. 
The company suggests a 1-million-kw. peak load power 
station at the edge of the Depression. Until now, the 
project has been “considered uneconomical. But a new 
computation of costs, based on a near-capacity load fac- 
tor, makes the idea more attractive. The Bonn govern- 
ment is reportedly ready to support the program with 
insured long-term credits. 

If the project goes through, rainfall from evaporation 
from the Depression will make farming feasible in the 
surrounding area. Filling the Depression is also expected 
to raise the water table under the desert, increasing the 
number of artesian wells in the region. 

Siemens is shooting for a 1963 starting date. The 
project will take five years to complete. 


East Germany Counts on Leipzig Fair 
To Help Melt Trade Barriers With West 


With the theme “The Ice Is Beginning to Melt,” East 
Germany is going all out at this year’s Leipzig trade fair 
to do business with the West. The 10-day fair opened 
this week. 

Biggest crowd-puller is the British exhibition. Few 
visitors from Communist countries can resist touching 
fully equipped Standard Triumph camping station wag- 
ons, dialing pastel-colored telephones hooked into an 
automatic system, or watching plastic-making equipment 
In operation. 

The French exhibit this vear has moved into a bigger 
pavilion and traded the fragrance of perfume for a heavy 
industrial and atomic energy display. 

Among the U.S. representatives are Morehouse Inter- 
national of Los Angeles showing food processing and 
grading equipment; and Elexco Corp. of Houston, with 
photoelectric color grading food machinery. Sunkist 
Growers Assn. is also there. 

On the Communist side, Red China has topped Russia 
with a bigger auto. Its Red Flag, an eight-cvlinder, 
wrap-around windshield limousine beats the Russian 
roika. ‘Vhe Soviets have traded last year’s Sputnik dis- 
play for a mockup of the back-side of the moon. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


The French government is trying to sell Devil's Island, 
the infamous penal colony off the shore of French Gui- 
ana. ‘The prison has been shut down since the end of 
World War II. ‘The French hope some one will buy it 
for industrial development. 


Hilton Hotels International officials say they are not 
negotiating with Jordan Hotels & Tourism Co. for con- 
struction of a hotel in the Jordan-held section of Jerusa- 
lem (BW—Feb.6'60,p71). 
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Gate house aft entrance to Indian Lake Estates’ 
residential area. Personnel at gate entrances, 
on duty 24 hours, maintain complete privacy. 


BEAUTIFUL ONE-HALF ACRE RESIDENTIAL SITES 


100 ft. wide by 218 ft. deep, with additional 70-ft. greenway 
. . from $3,450. Terms if desired. 


Leonrtchewuse 


(A Subsidiary of Alaska Oil 4 Mineral Co., Inc.) 


back of each lot . 


President of 
Indian Lake Estates, Inc, 


Indian Lake Estates, Inc. 
Indian Lake Estates, 
Florida 


Gentlemen: Please send 
me without obligation 
illustrated brochure of 
Indian Lake Estates, 
Florida. 


w | 
Lf ‘aw BD ‘Som 


OR Ni cE 


Photographed at Indian Lake Estates: Wide, white sond 
beach sloping gently into Lake We-oh-ya-Kapka, 


INDIAN LAKE B%éa 


MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR PRIVATE COUNTRY CLUB 
COMMUNITY IN SOUTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
18 Miles Southeast of Lake Wales 


Indian Lake Estates is an ideal place to live, and expertly 
planned for discriminating people. This private country club 
community is located in the Ridge Section—the hill and lake 
country which Holiday Magazine described as “The Best Part 
of Florida”... and we agree. We like the elevation, proximity 
to both the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, our own 
15-square mile lake, and the delightful, dry climate. Being midway 
between ocean and gulf in the lovely hill and lake region adds up 
to an unbeatable combination. Perhaps the greatest asset, however, 
to the newcomer to Indian Lake Estates is the fine caliber of the 
residents who comprise this very select country club community. 


What is proving to be one of Florida’s finest developments of 
the resort-residential type is taking shape at Indian Lake Es 
tates. This project has some large scale features seldom seen 
in a development of this type. For the enjoyment and exclusive 
use of Indian Lake Club members are a white sand beach, big lake, 
marina, club house, golf course and longest fresh water pier im 
Florida—golf course and pier both lighted by modern, mercury 
vapor lights. There are beautiful palm-lined, dual-lane avenues 
with modern, mercury vapor lights. You will want to see Indian 
Lake Estates on your visit to Florida. 


Office at the Indian Lake Estates property in Florida 
at the intersection of Routes 60 and 630 


All Purchasers Must Be Approved by the Indian Lake Club 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


To get its new export program off the ground, the Administration has 
called on business for support and for new ideas. About a hundred business- 
men from all parts of the country are to discuss the export problem next 
Monday with Commerce Secy. Frederick H. Mueller. 


What Mueller wants is the businessman’s opinion on whether a national 
export drive is needed, how business might be organized to get behind it, 
what part the government should play. 


Within the Administration, agreement almost has been reached on what 
the government should do. Some form of official guarantees for medium- 
term export credit seems certain. There’s also agreement on expanding 
official information on export possibilities and problems. ‘ 


This government program will require Congressional action and an 
appropriation. Probably it will be launched at the hearings on U.S. foreign 
trade problems that have been called for this month by Sen. Warren G. 
Magnuson (D-Wash.), chairman of the Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
Committee. However, if these hearings are delayed by the civil rights fili- 
buster, the program may be unveiled in another way. 


Worry over the continuing U.S. payments deficit is behind these 
efforts to encourage the sale of U.S. goods abroad. Unless exports can be 
increased sharply, the Administration fears that the U.S. will be forced even- 
tually to curb imports, foreign aid, or private foreign investment—or all 
three. 


As the date for the East-West summit approaches—it’s due to start 
May 16—Nikita Khrushchey is taking an increasingly tough line on the dan- 
gerous issue of Berlin. 


In Indonesia this week, the Soviet Premier maintained that West Berlin 
is part of East German territory. By implication he was saying that the 
West has no rights there at all. He hasn’t talked like that since his Camp 
David meeting with Pres. Eisenhower. 


Khrushchev also came close to renewing his original ultimatum on 
Berlin. He hinted that if, at the summit, the West didn’t agree with him on 
turning West Berlin into a “free city,” he would turn the access controls 
over to the East Germans immediately afterwards. 


Washington is of two minds about Khrushchevy’s threatening attitude. 


Some officials believe it is no more than normal preconference maneu- 
vering—an attempt to stake out the toughest initial bargaining position. 
But others think that Khrushchev is determined to make an early start on 
easing the West out of Berlin. If he can’t do this at the summit, these 
officials believe, he will apply pressures that are readily available to him. He 
simply will sign a separate peace treaty with the East Germans, give them 
control over all Western traffic into the city. 


As the optimists see things, Khrushchev won't risk a showdown on Berlin. 
If he did, he would jeopardize his peaceful coexistence policy, which is now 
paying him political dividends around the world. 

The pessimists argue that Khrushchev may think he can have his cake 
and eat it. He may figure that he can force the West out of Berlin and 
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then resume his coexistence drive from a stronger position—after the West 
had had time to digest its defeat. 


If the pessimists have taped Khrushchev’s intentions correctly, the 
U.S. soon will be faced with these ugly choices: 


¢ Come to terms with Khrushchev at the summit on some sort of “free 
city” formula—at the risk of rupturing the close ties with the Adenauer 
government. Chancellor Adenauer, with Pres. de Gaulle’s backing, is 
absolutely opposed to any concessions in West Berlin that would tend to 
confirm the present division of Germany. 


¢ Stand firm on Allied rights both at the summit and afterwards, even 
if that means risking war. There would be a danger, though, in this kind of 
bluffing game. The Western democracies probably wouldn’t dare go as 
close to the brink of war as the Soviets would. In that case, we would 
end up in a far worse position than if we had negotiated. 


The Commission (executive body) of the six-nation European Economic 
Community came up with some bold proposals this week. If adopted by 
EEC’s member governments, these proposals would accelerate the time- 
table for integrating the Common Market and liberalize its tariff policies. 
They would also undercut the position of the seven-nation European Free 
Trade Assn. (EFTA). 


The big question now is whether the EEC’s Council of Ministers will 
O.K. the proposals at a meeting scheduled for next week. 


The Commission’s recommendations mainly concern trade arrange- 
ments—an acceleration of tariff cuts between EEC members, the early 
application of the common external tariff, and a reduction of the common 
tariff (page 104). 


There’s also a proposal for freeing capital movements between the 
six nations. There would be almost complete freedom for company invest- 
ments in, say, industrial plants; sales and purchases of quoted securities; 
the shifting of personal funds; and capital movements connected with the 
short- or medium-term financing of trade. 


A conflict of policy has developed in Western Europe between central 
banks and governments. In Britain, West Germany, and France (and to 
some extent in the Netherlands and Austria) monetary authorities are tight- 
ening credit. But they are making their moves in the face of both a lively 
business expansion and a rising tide of government expenditure. 


The situation differs from country to country. In London, the Bank of 
England has raised the discount rate and withdrawn support from the 
government bond market. (This discourages the commercial banks from 
selling bonds, then expanding their loans.) In Frankfurt, the Bundesbank 
has repeatedly raised interest rates and reserve requirements. In Paris, 
the Bank of France has written a warning letter to the banks asking 
them to moderate their lending. 


What the central bankers are saying is that monetary policy can’t have 
much effect if government fiscal policy is running in the opposite direction. 
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It takes only a glance inside to see all the extras 
Chevrolet builds in at no extra cost—crank-operated 
ventipanes, Safety Plate Glass all around, more room 
to relax in than any other low-priced sedans. These 
are some of the reasons why so many customers who 
rent or lease from fleet operators specify Chevrolets. 
And these practical pluses also help explain why 








. OPEN THE DOOR... 
AND GET THE 
INSIDE 
REASONS 
WHY CHEVY 
DOES BETTER 
Y YOUR 
FLEET DOLLARS! 


fleet buyers in every type of business—insurance 
firms, public utilities, manufacturers—have found 
Chevy traditionally commands top trade-in over other 
used cars in its field. Figure with this the operating 
economy and dependability that have always been 
Chevy’s stock in trade—and you'll see why more 
fleet buyers buy Chevrolet than any other car!* 


Your dealer’s got all the facts on these pluses which Chevy alone gives you among the leading low-priced three: 
Higher door height offers up to 3.1 more inches for hat clearance for getting in and out. Up toa full inch more 
front seat head room in all sedans. Up to 3.1 inches wider seating space. (4 Crank-operated ventipanes. By Safety 
Plate Glass in every window. G Sliding adjustable sun visors—on both sides—in all popular models. 4 Conven- 
tence of one key for doors, ignition, glove compartment and trunk. 8) Handsome enclosed steering column and 
color-keyed steering wheel on all models. 9 | Handy push-button door locks all around. Anti-glare hoods for every 
instrument. Roomier glove compartment. Exceptional visibility provided by wraparound windshield. . . . 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


the car America likes to do business with! 


*Latest annual registration count by R. L. Polk & Co. shows 45.12% of sales to fleet buyers of 20 or more units were Chevrolets—nearly half again as many as the second-choice fleet car 
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Almost everything is made with GRANITE CITY STEEL “© 


STEELMAKERS TO MIDDLE AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: Granite City, Ill. SALES OFFICES: Dallas * Memphis « Kansas City « St. Louis « Minneapolis « Houston « Moline « Tulsa 
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Tax Reform Back in Spotlight 


House hearing on proposed 
change in depreciation tax rule 
may clear way for liberalization 
of over-all policy later on. 


Tax reform measures—which the top 
policymakers of both parties have been 
trying to postpone until next year—are 
refusing to play dead. 

Two key issues are already before 
Congressional committees: 

Depreciation allowances and with- 
holding on dividends. 
¢ Withholding — Proposal—Dividend 
withholding is being studied in the 
Senate Finance Committee under the 
sponsorship of Chmn. Harry F. Byrd 
(D-Va.). The issue was sidetracked 
earlier in the House Ways & Means 
Committee, which traditionally starts 
tax measures through the legislative 
process. But Byrd thinks it is im- 
portant enough to have the Senate take 
the lead. His strategy is to add the with- 
holdiag proposal to some tax measure 
later in the session. 

The idea behind dividend withhold- 
ing is to have companies deduct a 
portion of each dividend check for the 
tax collector, as they do now for salaries. 
Unreported dividend income is esti- 
mated to be costing the ‘Treasury about 
a third of a billion dollars a vear in 
tax revenue. 
¢ Depreciation Issue—Most of the at- 
tention is being given to depreciation 
—one of the most complex and subtle 
of tax issues. TV irst steps are being 
taken toward a more modern and flexi- 
ble policy, which businessmen and 
many economists have been seeking for 
years. 

In last vear’s exhaustive study of 
the federal tax system by the House 
Ways & Means Committee, the present 
depreciation policy was picked out for 
special criticism. It was attacked as 
outmoded, a drag on growth, and an 
impediment in the drive to modernize 
U.S. production methods in the face 
of mounting competition from abroad. 
* New Studies—Here are the current 
developments: 

* The Wavs & Means Committee 
opened hearings this week into a pro- 
posal that capital gains treatment be 
denied to gains resulting from the sale 
of depreciable property. Such treat- 
ment, permitted in the present law, 
allows the gain to be taxed at half of 
ordinary income tax rates, with a maxi- 
mum rate of 25%. It should be re- 
moved from the law before any basic 
changes are made in the depreciation 
regulations, Pres. Eisenhower and Treas- 
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FRED C. SCRIBNER, JR., Treasury Under Secretary, advocates tightening one of rules 
governing depreciation allowances to pave way for adopting a more flexible general policy. 


urv Secv. Robert B. 
told Congress. 

¢ The Treasury Dept. is now mail 
ing out questionnaires to thousands of 
taxpavers to gct information on = cur- 
rent depreciation practices, and to de- 
velop the views of businessmen of 
what kind of reforms should be under- 
taken. The information that these sur- 
vevs develop will be used in framing 
anv future recommendations for legis- 
lation. 

At the heart of depreciation issue is 
the largest single source of cash for 
the modernization and expansion of in- 
dustrv—the estimated $23-billion § de- 
ducted from taxable profits last vear 
under depreciation and amortization 
regulations now in effect. 

This double the amount 
deducted in 1953, but businessmen and 
economists have been arguing that it 
falls short of what a modern depre- 
ciation policy would allow. 
¢ Common Complaints—The 


Anderson have 


is almost 


com- 


plaints usually center on two points: 
(1) that present policies do not take 





into consideration the actual replace- 
ment cost of modern machinery and 
equipment and, (2) that present poli- 
cics do not recognize the swift and 
increasing pace of obsolescence. More 
liberal depreciation formulas adopted 
in the Revenue Act of 1954 have 
helped but do not solve these difficul- 
tics, critics contend. 

"he existing policies are symbolized 
by Bulletin I, an Internal Revenue 
Service pamphlet that lists suggested 
useful lives for hundreds of productive 
items, from typewriters to steamshovels. 
lor vears, the ‘Treasurv Dept. itself 
has referred to the Bulletin I useful 
life tables as outmoded; officials readily 
grant that the lives suggested are too 
long in many cases, and therefore the 
depreciation deductions allowable in 
figuring taxes too small. 
¢ The Purpose—Instructions have been 
issued for revenue agents not to apply 
the Bulletin I tables rigidly, and to 
pav increasing attention to what the 
taxpavers themsclves estimate the use- 
ful lives to be. But Bulletin F con- 
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CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION 
PAPERS 





% Can paper be held to several 
critical limits simultaneously? 


A leading manufacturer of x-ray film 
needed a wrapping paper that would be 
1) opaque; 2) free of trace radioactivity 
commonly present in paper; and 3) of 
uniform thinness for ease of packing and 
dispensing film. Knowlton came up with a 
duplex paper — pure white on one side, 
pure black on the other — which consis- 
tently meets all three specifications. 

ONE OF MANY SPECIAL-PURPOSE 
INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 
Knowlton’s creative imagination has de- 
veloped industrial papers for applications 
where paper was never used before. Tech- 
nical know-how and scientific know-why 
are implemented by research and pilot fa- 
cilities to add depth of field to your own 

engineering vision. 


MAKING PAPER PERFORM...FOR YOU 


If you are interested in the basic advan- 
tages of paper — relative lightness, uni- 
formity, availability, economy — but un- 
sure how to turn them to your specific 
uses ... just ask Knowlton Brothers. 


A Few Conventional Uses of Knowlton Papers 
Tose 


Conduct Dialyze Cushion 
Laminate Shape Rupture 
Copy Insulate Shield 
Contain Record Synthesize 


Development Possibilities are Unlimited. 


WRITE for free copy of 
the helpful book, “Crea- 
tive Imagination in the 
Development of Technical 
and Industrial Papers.” 
PHONE or WIRE for a 
saies engineer to call. 








Dept. 73, WATERTOWN, N., Y, 
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the preliminary moves 

now being taken have as 
their chief purpose a loosen- 
ing of Bulletin F’s grip 
(STORY on p. 115) 


revenue agents as the final word, wit- 
nesses told the Ways & Means Com- 


mittee in last year’s hearings. ‘The 
preliminary moves now being taken 


have as one of their chief purposes a 


loosening of Bulletin F’s grip and 
eventual abandonment of the whole 


idea of an officially approved listing 
of useful lives. 


First Step 


Treasury Under Secy. Fred C. Scrib- 
ner, Jr., is the key man in ‘Treasury 
planning. He is in charge of tax policy 
for the department, and was the lead- 
off witness this week in the drive to 
change the provision for capital gains 
treatment of revenue from sale of de- 
preciated capital goods. 

Officials estimate that the capital 
gains provision is costing the Treasury 
something around $125- million a vear— 
which means it is worth that much to 
taxpayers who are making use of it. 
They say it is particularly important in 
the auto and truck rental business and 
also has figured in the sale of private 
airplanes. It is likely that textile manu- 
facturers have been able to make use of 
it because of a lively demand overseas 
for their used equipment. Officials in- 
sist they don’t really know how wide- 
spre ad the practice is. 

The device is of no use at all, of 
course, unless the second-hand price 
of the article involved is greater th: mn 
its depreciated value on the company’s 
tax books. Here’s how it works: An 
automobile operated by a rental com- 
pany can be written off sharply in its 
first two vears of use. If it is down 
to a depreciated value of $500--to use 
an overly simplified illustration—and 1 
sold for $1,000, then the rental com- 
pany owes a tax on the $500 difference. 
¢ Safeguard Asked—Under the present 
regulations, this $500 excess of 
price over depreciated value is taxed as 
though it were a capital gain. The 
Treasury Dept. wants it taxed at ordi- 
nary income rates. Officials argue that 
this change is necessarv not because of 
the revenue to be gained at the present 
time, but because anv liberalization of 
depreciation policies would lead to more 
sales of depreciated property in the fu- 
ture. 

“What we'd like to work toward is a 
system where the taxpayer can be given 
a greater say in setting his own depre- 
ciation rates,” one official explains. 
“But we want these to be real de- 
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PUT THIS HOPPER 
ON YOUR LIFT TRUCK 


DUMPS 
ITSELF 


RIGHTS 
tTSELF 


. | ( | 4 
Cut bulk handling 
costs 50% or more 


It’s easy to cut costs with this hopper. 
Use it instead of a tote box for handling 
all kinds of wet or dry, hot or cold bulk 
materials. Pick it up with your lift truck 
+--+ Move it to its destination . . . flip 
the latch and the hopper automatically 
dumps its load, rights itself, locks itself, 
One man does the entire job in a fraction 
of the usual time. Roura Self-Dumping 
Hoppers are built of 3," steel plate with 
continuous arc-welded seams. Five sizes, 
% to 2 yard capacity, on live or semi- 
live skids with choice of wheels. Stand- 
ard models shipped from stock. Also 
available in stainless steel or galvanized. 


_—-- Self Dumping ——= 


r ° 
| | 
| Ee B® | 
y 
| WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your | 
| letterhead and mail to | 
| ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. | 
| 1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan | 
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smart 
truck 
users 
choose 


the PREFERRED 


way to lease trucks 
: because it's national 
in experience and 
"ye service-local in costs 
<A and controls 
— 


Nationalease 2°": everything but the 
driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides 
highest efficiency; full-service, one-invoice 
truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way. 
lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep. 

For facts about full-service, ‘‘Lease-for- 
Profit’’ truckleasing—and the name of your 


local Nationa Lease firm, write: 
NATIONAL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM 


Nationallease Serving Principal Cities 
sta 


of the United States, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLYD., SUITE: B-3 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 



































This brochure 


can help 
YOU 
EXPAND into CANADA 


It shows you a time-saving, money- 
saving way to acquire a new plant, 
custom-built to your precise needs. It 
explains how a single organization 
will accept full responsibility for 
providing you with: 
SITE SELECTION 
DESIGN LAYOUTS 
COST ESTIMATES 
CONSTRUCTION 
FINANCING & 
LEASEBACKS 


Write today for a free copy 
of our Package Plan brochure, 


FINLEY W. McLACHLAN 


LIMITED 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
195 Fairbank Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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. . . lawmakers pressed for 
assurance a change of heart 
would occur if capital gains 


provision is removed ... 
(STORY on p. 115) 


preciation rates, not rates artificially 
pumped up just to take advantage of a 
gimmick in the tax law.” 

The Treasury Dept. has received few 
protests about this proposed change 
from individual taxpayers, though in- 
terested business organizations are lodg- 
ing protests. 
¢ Quid Pro Quo—Witnesses represent- 
ing some of these organizations at this 
weck’s hearings will not actively de- 
fend the capital gains provision as such. 
Most of them would be willing to give 
it up in exchange for a real liberalization 
of depreciation policies. But thev are 
going to object to the way the Treas- 
urv is going about the change. 

“We'd be a lot happier if the Treas- 
urv were offering us a hard and fast 
package right now—the capital gains 
provision in exchange for new legis- 
lation that would allow faster depre- 
ciation,” savs one business spokesman. 
“We're being asked to give up one 
advantage in hand for a lot of good 
intentions—and we are naturally skepti- 
cal.” 
¢ Skepticism—Scribner ran into skepti- 
cism from committee members as well 
as other witnesses over the Treasurv’s 
ability to change the thinking of rev- 
cnue agents. 

Rep. Howard Baker (R-Tenn.), Rep. 
John W. Byrnes (R-Wis.), and Rep. 
Victor A. Knox (R-Mich.) pressed hard 
for some assurance that a change of 
heart would occur if the capital gains 
provision is removed. Scribner replied 
that he certainly hoped there would be 
a change, and that the Revenue Service 
would fully acquaint agents with the 
new situation. But he would give no 
hard promises. 

“If agents just continue in their old 
habits, we’re not going to gain any- 
thing from this change,”” Byrnes pointed 
out. 

“When an agent sits down with a 
taxpaver to talk about depreciation, 
I’m convinced the taxpaver is con- 
fronted with Bulletin F, not with anvy- 
thing the service has ever said about 
accepting the judgment of the tax- 
paver,” Baker said. 
¢ Insufficient Information—Rep. Frank 
Ikard (D-Tex.) asked Scribner why the 
Treasurv had not come in with a firm 
program for casing depreciation policies 
to balance the loss of the capital gains 
provision. 

“We thought about it for months,” 
Scribner admitted, “but we decided we 





For any business, 


big or little... 


LONG DISTANCE 
PAYS OFF IN 
EXTRA SALES 





“Long Distance is the cheapest 
and best way to ‘screen’ sales 
prospects,” says I. A. Daffin, 
President, Daffin Manufac- 
turing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

* * * 

This is just one of many 
ways that Long Distance can 
produce extra sales and extra 
profits for you. Use the tele- 
phone for all your out-of- 
town operations—and prove 
it to yourself. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Long Distance pays off! 


Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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A.0. Smith has the horses ! 








800 to 1 hp favorites 
a ” for quiet operation, 
4s = low maintenance and 

f ¥# long-life service . . 


From the case of the 
A. O. Smith Motor Man —a 
complete stable of integrals 
that include single-phase 
models (1-5 hp) or polyphase 
(1-800 hp). Also a team of 
fractional-hp motors. All are sure 
bets to give top performance 

over the long, long haul. 

And there’s an A. O. Smith Motor 
Man near you — chomping at 

the bit to give you 24-hour action 
on all parts and service orders. 


OPYRIGHT 1960, A. O. SMITH CORP, 


@eeeseeesen ees ee00 


Through research 6) a better way 
AO.Smith 
PC OR PORATION J 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Tipp City, Ohio 
A.0. SMITH INTERNATIONAL, S.A. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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TRANSFERRING TO 


NORTH CAROLINA 


IN 1960? 


Then you'll want a copy of “Living in 
North Carolina.” It has quick answers 
about Climate, Taxes, Education, 


Health, Fishing, Hunting, Cultural and 
Recreational Advantages. It’s helpful, 
too, to those planning vacations or won- 
dering where to get the richest returns 
from their retirement years. Send cou- 
pon today. 


Complete and MAIL TODAY 


Extra Copies for 

distribution also FREE 

Dept. of Conservation and Development 
Room L-17, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Please send my copy of “Living in 
North Carolina” 


Name ee ae 
(Please print name and address) 


Street 
City 





Please enclose 
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just didn’t have enough information 
about current practices to propose any 
charges now. That’s why we are taking 
the surveys—to find out.” 

The committee chairman, Rep. Wil. 
bur D. Mills (D-Ark.) said he thought 
the Treasury was on the right track, 
but wondered whether removal of the 
capital gains provision would slow down 
the purchase of new and improved 
equipment. Scribner said he didn't 
think this would happen to any impor. 
tant extent. 
¢ Business Reaction—The U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through Joel Barlow, 
chairman of its tax committee, opposed 
the capital gains change unless accom- 
panied by “a fully implemented Treas- 
ury program for a more realistic depre- 
ciation policy.” 

“The pattern of the Treasurv’s efforts 
in the past few vears suggests that it 
is wishful thinking to assume that the 
agents will change their approach with 
a rewrite of the regulations and climi- 
nation of Bulletin F,”’ he told the com- 
mittee. 

“Limiting the capital gains treatment 
can be justified only a quid pro quo 
for a major change in the law,” Barlow 
said. “In the Treasury’s proposal, we 
are confronted with the quid without 
adequate assurance of the quo.” 


ll. New Legislation 


The survey being made by the Treas- 
urv Dept. is strong evidence of serious 
intentions—evidence that if the Republi- 
cans retain the White House in this 
vear’s election, some kind of liberalized 
depreciation will be recommended in 
1961. For that matter, this could also 
happen if the Democrats win. In a 
recent speech, Rep. Wilbur D. Mills 
(D-Ark.) said depreciation emerged 
from last vear’s study as a major area of 
tax reform, and Mills usually speaks 
for the conservative wing of his part 
on such matters. 
¢ Preference Poll—In one survey, which 
iS being sent to 6,000 taxpavers the 
Treasury will give respondents an oppor- 
tunity to choose among different types 
of depreciation policy 

One possible change on the list is the 
triple declining balance formula, which 
was recommended recently by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Small Business. A 
double declining balance formula was 
approved in the Revenue Act of 1954. 
and since has been adopted by perhaps 
20% of large corporations, with the 


number increasing markedly — each 
vear. 
Under the double declining bal 


ance formula, about two-thirds of the 
cost of an asset can be recovered in the 
first half of its useful life. 

If the depreciation rate were further 
speeded bv a triple declining balance 
formula about four-fifths of the cost 
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Using Weber ‘“‘Hand Stenciling’’ System 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP. CUTS 
SHIPMENT ADDRESSING COSTS 43% 


one man addresses 36 cartons in less than one minute 


Quality and cost-conscious Personal Products Corp., prepared a detailed Cost 
Improvement Report. It showed their current addressing method took 7/100 
minute per carton. In addition, it was a two-hand operation requiring substan- 
tial capital investment in addressing equipment. 

A comparative test was made using Weber touch-stenciling. The result: address- 
ing time was cut to 4/100 minute per carton... almost in half. And, the Weber 
system required no expensive equipment. 

The Weber Tab-on stencil method was adopted, then there was a surprise! The 
one man doing all shipment addressing was addressing 30% faster than the 
Cost Improvement Test indicated. Using semi-live skids holding 36 cartons, he 
was addressing one full skid in about one-half minute. Here’s the procedure: 


1. Weber Tab-On Stencil is prepared in Tabulat- 3. Cartons are addressed with a fast-one-hand 
ing Department. (See photos below) “touch” motion in ‘a To” _— frame 

2. St it i t ippi Se .. preprinted on carton by carton manu acturer. 
ae Bd. yd - ay peer al = After addressing stencil is discarded—nothing 
Weber hand printers have built-in ink res- to file. 


ervoir containing fadeproof waterproof ink. 


Here’s how the stencil is prepared by the Tabulating 
Department as a by-product of the shipping invoice. 





Weber “tab-on” stencil, with Automatic accounting machines Invoice forms are separated 
carbon backing, attaches over prepare invoice and address and stencil attached to Ship- 
Ship-To section of continuous stencil simultaneously from ping Department copy. Ship- 
invoice forms by pressure- punched card records. ping Dept. uses stencil to mark 
sensitive edge. cartons. 


Send for free bulletin on Weber ‘“‘Touch-Stenciling’’ methods. ay we 
Packed with ideas on addressing and marking multiple shipments. id Nai 


rr |) TT ee =" I 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. 15-C 

Weber industrial Park ingeniiiai” 
Mount Prospect, Ill. ——— 






Send me your bulletin on ‘Touch-Stenciling”’ 
methods. 








CO a 
MARKING SYSTEMS r 
Individuval__._ — 
Sales and Service in zi 
all principal cities Position_____ —_—- 
Address___ — 
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... there are signs that the | 
Treasury is especially in | 
terested in the Canadian 
bracket system. . . | 


(STORY on p. 115) | 


would be recovered in half the life with | 
the biggest deductions coming in the 
earliest years. . 
In the first year under the pres. § 
ent law, a $10,000 item with a use. | 
ful life of 10 years is allowed a $2,000 
deduction. If the triple declining bal. 
ance formula were adopted, the first-year 
write-off would be $3,000. 
¢ Other Choices—Other _ possibilities 
listed on the survey form are: (1) a | 
replacement cost approach in which 
amounts depreciated would be adjusted 
to price increases; (2) some version of 
the “‘first-vear allowance” method which } 
Congress adopted last year for the 
special assistance of small business (it 
allows a 20% write-off the first yea 
over regular depreciation but only on} - 
purchases up to $10,000 a vear); (3 
a revision of Bulletin F with the use. 
ful lives presumably running. shorter 
than the present ones. - 
Treasurv officials also listed the 
method that a great many taxpayer 
are going to vote for, though its chances 
of adoption appear slight: Just give 
every taxpaver complete freedom to 
decide for himself what the useful life 
of cach item should be for tax pur 
poses. ‘The ‘Treasury is afraid its loss 
of revenue will be too great if it lets 
go of all the strings, though officials 
like this idea in principle. 
¢ Canadian System—There are signs 
that the Treasury itself is especially 
interested in one of the methods men- 
tioned on the survey form: the Cana | 


Se gpnemmeptote 


+ 


dian bracket system. Instead of a wide 
variety of rates on individual assets, 
as in the U.S. system, the Canadians 
lump all depreciable assets into about 
a dozen broad categories, with a single 
tate for cach category. 

By itself. this would not necessaril 
liberalize depreciation; evervthing would 
depend on the rates assigned to the 
categorics. The Senate Small Busines 
Committee, for example, suggests 4 
look at the bracket system combined 
with the triple declining balance 
formula. 

The Treasury will make another sut 
vey to determine present depreciation 
policies of industries classified by broad 
groups. The findings here could be 
come the basis of legislation setting 
up the bracket approach. Busines 
groups in close touch with ‘Treasul) ' 
thinking believe that the Canadian 
system is high on the list of possibili: 
ties for legislation next year. END 


—- 
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American Management Association's 





CONVENTION HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
APRIL 4-7, 1960 


The American Management Association welcomes you 
to attend its 29th National Packaging Exposition, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, April 4-7, 1960. This 
is the BIG Show—the exposition that spans the entire 
packaging field. Acres of exhibits of machinery, equip- 
ment, materials, supplies and services presented by 
nearly 400 leading manufacturers to help you find new 
ways to reduce costs, speed production, and boost sales. 


Plan your Exposition visit to include the concurrent 
AMA 29th National Packaging Conference. 


For Exposition and Conference registration forms, 
write: NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION AND CON- 
FERENCE, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 
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Bargain Rail Rates Stir Fuss 


Truck and ship operators bitterly oppose special low 
rates granted by railroads for guaranteed shipments of given 
commodities over a year. They say it’s unfair. 


Railroads are waiting hopefully for 
Interstate Commerce Commission ac- 
tion on a form of bargain freight rates 
that would be an effective bludgeon in 
competition with truckers and water 
carriers. 

Bitterly opposed by truck lines and 
ship operators, these rate offers vary in 
name and form, but the principle is 
simple: A shipper qualifies for a reduced 
railroad rate by guaranteeing a mini- 
mum volume of trafic in a_ specified 
period. 

ICC allows volume discounts. But it 
has never ruled on reductions that 
would have the effect of winning new 
business for the railroads, and tving it 
down for a set period. 
¢ Pilot Cases—England has had annua! 
volume rates since 1933. “Agreed 
charges” have been legal in Canada 
since 1938, and widespread since the 
early 1950s. 

The Soo Line railroad is the trail 
blazer in this country. Early last vear, 
it offered “guaranteed rates” on pipe 
and tubing moving from Sault Ste. 
Marie to Chicago. The New York Cen- 
tral RR followed up with “contract rate 
charges” on rugs and carpeting from 
Mohasco Industries in Amsterdam, 
N. Y., to Chicago. 

With ICC hearings over in these 
two pilot cases, Soo Line last month 
asked the Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee in Chicago to allow guaranteed 
rates on residual fuel oil shipments 
from Superior, Wis., to six mines in 
Upper Michigan. 

Permission from the regional rate- 
making body will bring a third, and 
slightly different, guaranteed rate pro- 
posal to ICC. 

For a shipper to qualify for cut-rates 
on pipe or carpeting, he must promise 
single shipments of a given minimum 
volume, and agree to send a high per- 
centage of his annual shipments by 
rail. In the pending Soo Line proposal, 
90% must be by rail. The New York 
Central requires 80% to be sent via its 
own lines. 

Residual fuel oil reductions depend 

solely on volume, with a sliding scale of 
lower costs for higher shipments during 
cach year. 
_ The truckers and water carriers have 
just started to study this idea. Their 
initial reaction is that, if anvthing, it 
goes even further than the two test 
cases, 

The theory is that reductions for big 
volumes discriminate more between 
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large and small shippers, since a small 
shipper might qualify for reductions if 
he could meet the percentage require- 
ment. 

e Better Deal—In all three offers, the 
railroads have the same safeguard that 
shippers will deliver the business they 
promise. After the shipper signs up for 
lower rates, he must post a bond assur- 
ing the railroad that if minimum quali- 
fications aren’t met, the difference be- 
tween reduced and regular rates will 
be refunded. 

Advocates of guaranteed rates see big 
gains for the railroads—in higher vol- 
umes, firmer planning, and incentive to 
develop special freight equipment and 
facilities. 

They also sce a better deal for all 
shippers—in lower costs, better service, 
and a generally more stable railroad 
industry, run on rates that don’t require 
the regular shipper to “subsidize” the 
sporadic shipper. 
¢ Opposing Voices—These rosy views 


aren't shared by the competition, which 
charges the railroads with “predatory” 
rate-making, favoring “the great Ameri- 
can monopolies,” and aiming to “‘de- 
stroy the carriers that have the inherent 
advantage of lower cost.” 

The American Trucking Assns., the 
American Waterways Operators, the 
National Water Carriers Assn., and the 
National Motor Freight Assn. are 
among the railroads’ foes in the rate 
competition, 

They say the pending rates (1) are 
lower than necessary to meet competi- 
tion; (2) violate long-haul and _short- 
haul rate restrictions; (3) involve unlaw- 
ful rebates; and (4)- violate antitrust 
laws by restraining trade and monop- 
olizing markets. 

Despite this attack, railroaders have 
high hopes that ICC will uphold the 
principle of guaranteed rates. They 
note, for instance, that the commission 
has urged wider use of volume rates 
and rates based on costs. 

The railroads also expect action soon, 
because the Soo Line’s pipe rates be- 
come effective Apr. 9, and the New 
York Central’s carpeting rates Apr. 29. 

Regardless of ICC’s position on guar- 
anteed rates, the vehement attacks of 
the competing shippers indicate that 
no one but the courts will have the 
final word. 


Support for Tighter Labeling Law 


Both parties, along with health officials, back bill to 
require labeling of potentially dangerous household items. 


Another labeling bill to protect con- 
sumers is moving through Congress. 
Last week, the Senate Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce Committee unani- 
mously reported out the Federal Haz- 
ardous Substances Labeling Act, re- 
quiring conspicuous labeling of all 
houschold products that contain toxics, 
corrosives, irritants, strong sensitizers, 
flammables, or radioactive substances. 

Labels would be divided into three 
categories: 

¢ Substances that the law defines 
as extremely flammable, corrosive, or 
toxic would be labeled “danger.” 

¢ Highly toxic substances would 
also have to carry conspicuously the 
word “poison.” 

e All other hazardous substances 
would be labeled “warning” or “cau- 
tion.” 

The labels would also have to be 
specific, bearing such information as 
“causes burns” or “vapor harmful.” 
Each substance would have to be 
identified by its chemical name, along 
with the indicated first aid treatment, 
when necessary. 
¢ Fines and Prison—Violators would 
be liable to fines from $300 to $3,000, 


and from 90 days to a year in prison. 

The bill has broad bipartisan support 
in both houses, and is backed by indus- 
trv, public health authorities, and the 
Administration. Its backers hope to 
push it through at this session, despite 
the strong possibility that it will be 
sidetracked by the civil rights fight and 
the press of other legislation. 

The bill as it stands represents an 
agreement between industry committees 
and the Food & Drug Administration. 
But the FDA people say they will seek 
—with industry agreement—one amend- 
ment when the bill gets to the House. 
As written, the bill exempts products 
already covered by the Food, Drug, 
& Cosmetic Act and the Insecticide, 
Fungicide, & Rodenticide Act. The 
proposed amendment would eliminate 
the exemption for food, drugs, and cos- 
metics. 

Backers of the bill are bolstering their 
case with figures such as the Senate 
committee’s estimate that more than 
5,000 children die each year from eat- 
ing or drinking such otherwise harmless 
household products as bleaches, deter- 
gents, furniture polish, and scouring 
agents. END 
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In the Markets 


Market Waits for Clearer Signs 
But Some Stocks Have Wide Swings 


Stock prices moved down this week as investors con- 
tinued to behave cautiously, neither selling nor buving 
in any volume. A few electronics issues were bid up, but 
most stocks and most stock groups were weak. ‘The Dow- 
Jones industrial index fell from the 630 area to 621, and 
technicians, noting that the rail index was also under 
pressure, feared that it might confirm the industrial 
decline. 

This rather weak and lusterless performance of the 
market may continue somewhat longer. For economic 
conditions are still considered cloudy in Wall Street, and 
until there is a definite sign of a strong pick-up or of a 
further downward revision in business activity, the market 
as a whole is not likely to see a major move. 

This does not mean that the market will simply mark 
time. Just over the past week, for example, a period 
which saw very little change in the market averages, 
there have been wide swings in individual stocks. This 
sort of diverse movement is likely to continue. 

Meanwhile, bond prices, after a substantial rally, 
behaved sluggishly this week. Short-term moncy rates 
moved up, largely because of the seasonal tightening 
that usually occurs near a tax date; and in the tax-exempt 
market, two major offerings were postponed because of 
tightness. 





Coup Winners Carry Out Threat, 
Call It Quits in Wall Street 


Last June, Lawrence W. Lembo and Seth Glickenhaus, 
the two grinning men in the picture, put the finishing 
touches on an $$-million coup in American Telephone & 
Telegraph convertible debentures, and announced that 
they would leave the securities business in 1960 to pursue 
what they considered more significant ventures (BW— 
Jun.20°59,p175). 
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This week, to Wall Street’s surprise, Glickenhaus & 
Lembo kept their promise and called it quits. Glicken- 
haus (right, in picture), who had been determined to 
enter medical school, is now taking classes at Columbia 
University (he’s receiving top grades in chemistry), but 
medical school, at 46, may have to be abandoned. “Wall 
Street is out, however,” he adds quickly. Lembo, who 
aimed for a year of travel, then social work, is set for the 
first leg of a junket around the world—but he, too, is 
having second thoughts about where to go from there. 


New Rules by SEC Clear Way 
For Sale of Variable Annuities 


The Securities & Exchange Commission last week 
finally cleared the way for the sale of variable annuities— 
almost a vear after the Supreme Court said that variables 
are securities and not insurance, and hence subject to 
SEC (BW —Mar.8’58,p132). Variable annuities are a 
tvpe of retirement plan based on common stock port- 
folios; they fluctuate in value with the stock market. 

SEC’s new rules cover 40 single-spaced typewritten 
pages, but they boil down to a series of exemptions from 
the Investment Company Act of 1940. The most im- 
portant cxemption involves senior securities, which in- 
vestment companies are forbidden to issue. The variable 
annuity contract is a senior security because it has a 
claim on the company’s assets prior to the common 
stock. Without this exemption, variables could not be 
sold at all. 

In addition, SEC suggests that companies selling vari- 
ables climinate insurance terminology from their con- 
tracts. It may be a while, however, before salesmen start 
ringing doorbells with variables to sell. The Prudential 
Insurance Co., the nation’s second largest life company, 
and the only big company that has announced plans to 
sell variables, is still trying to get its contracts approved by 
the New Jersey Insurance Dept. A Pru spokesman said 
this week that the company doesn’t have “any idea when 
it will be able to register with the SEC.” 


The Markets Briefs 


Miami Copper Co. this week confirmed the Wall 
Street adage that some companies are worth more dead 
than alive. It announced plans to liquidate, and its stock 
jumped from $66 to over $70. Sharcholders are slated 
to get ;, of a share of Tennessee Corp. (trading at $38.75) 
and some $50 in cash. But insiders sav the cash estimate 
mav be “on the conservative side.” 


Mystery buyer identified: Worcester Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. disclosed this week that it is one of the 
buyers of a large block of stock in Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co. Hl. Ladd Plumley, Worcester Mutual 
chairman, says the others are not in the insurance bust 
ness. The disclosure came after Bear, Stearns & Co. said 
that more than 100,000 shares had been tendered and ac- 
cepted to an offer of $45 a share made last week by a 
then unidentified buver (BW—Feb.20°60,p170). 
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New, significant 
cost reductions with 


INLAND SLOPE-BEAM BUILDINGS 


You save money in many ways, when your new building is an 
Inland SLOPE-BEAM: You save on steel costs, because slope 
beams require less steel than rolled sections for equivalent loads. 
You save on the cost of foundations and columns, because slope 
beams reduce dead load. You save on construction costs, because 
framing members are shop-fabricated to your requirements and 
reduce field work to a minimum. 


You can havea clear-span SLOPE-BEAM building in widths from 
30 to 80 feet — or twin-span and multiple-span combinations for 
wider buildings. You can have complete flexibility in positioning 
overhead load-carrying equipment in manufacturing areas. Slope 
beams are ideal supports for monorails. 


Have your Inland Steel Buildings dealer give you additional in- 
formation. Ask about the Inland Finance Plan. Send coupon for 
his name and catalog 4010. 








INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. C, 4041 West Burnham St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


[] Send me name of nearest Inland Steel Buildings dealer. 
[] Send me catalog 4010. 


Name 








Company_ 





Address__ 
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Wall St. Talks ... 


. . . about boom in elec. 
tronics stocks, fight for contro] 
of Elk Horn Coal, Japanese 
fund raising in U.S. 


The rush on electronics stocks may 
not be over yet. Applied Electronics, 
Arco Electronics, Ionics, American 
Electronics, and Vitramon are all re. 
ported to be preparing stock issues for 
public sale. 


An insurgent group fighting for con- 
trol of Elk Horn Coal Corp., which 
has 351,000 shares outstanding, is 
reckoned to have a good chance of 
winning—provided that West Poca 
hontas Coal Corp., a_ subsidiary of 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., which has 
73,000 shares, does not vote with man- 
agement. The insurgents, headed by 
Frank Ginberg of Strauss, Ginberg & 
Co., an over-the-counter house, claims 
to have support of at least 110,000 
shares, wants to sell or merge Elk Horn’s 
coal properties and liquidate its $1.2. 
million of short-term government hold- 
ings. 


Natus Corp., known as National U.S. 
Radiator Corp. before it sold its assets 
to Crane Co. for over $15-million, is 
being touted as a “sleeper.” Natus, 
which omitted its dividend this week, 
now has cash and governments worth 
$17 a share and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co., which holds close to a control- 
ling interest in the company, is out 
shopping for a new business for Natus 
to buy. 


The latest wonder stock is Kalvar 
Corp., which has a new photographic 
process. Last November, it was quoted 
at $52 in over-the-counter trading; in 
December, at $150: this week it hit 
$300. But traders sav the market is 
paper-thin, could evaporate at any time. 


Japanese companies are seeking to 
raise funds in the U.S. private place- 
ment market, since capital-short Japan 
can’t supply the funds necessary for the 
country’s booming economy. Reports 
have First Boston Corp. placing $5-mil- 
lion for Kawasaki Steel Corp., a big 
steelmaker, and Kidder, Peabody con- 
sidering a $6-million issue for Sumitomo 
Metal Industries, Ltd., a diversified 
metals company. Dillon, Read & Co. 
also has at least one deal on the fire. 


Insiders say Genesco, Inc., will soon 
hand out a stock dividend. The shoe 
company’s big sharcholders were I 
cently asked their preference about cash 
or stock, and thev chose the latter. 
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Bendix tracking and ground instrumentation sites for NASA's Project Mercury gird the globe as indicated 
above by stars and dots. They are located to provide optimum coverage of the manned capsule. 


PARTNERS IN MAN’S MOST DARING ADVENTURE 


Seven hand-picked astronauts, 
selected from the military services by 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency, are in rigorous training for 
their historic role in the greatest 
adventure ever undertaken by man. 
It is known as Project Mercury. 


Sometime in 1961 one of the astro- 
nauts will be blasted into the empti- 
ness of space, propelled by rockets at 
satellite speed. He will orbit the globe 
in a special capsule designed to pro- 
tect him from the tremendous forces 
of acceleration, deceleration and the 
fiery heat of re-entry. Finally, he will 
be picked up from a selected area in 
the vastness of the Atlantic Ocean. 


Great as they were, the epochal 
adventures of Columbus and the 
Wright brothers pale by comparison. 
Nothing man has ever done can 
approach this fearsome journey into 
space and back. 


To help him, he will be surrounded 


with every useful instrument and 
device which science and industry 
can provide. Because of the difficult 
and complex problems involved, the 
resources and skills of some of the 
nation’s greatest companies have 
been chosen after competition. 


We are proud to announce that 
Bendix® has been named as one of 
four members of a team associated 
with Western Electric Company, Inc., 
to develop the $30,000,000 global 
tracking, communications and com- 
puting system for the project. It will 
be Bendix’ responsibility to provide 
the ground-to-air communications 
which will keep the astronaut in con- 
stant touch with earth; to install the 


rE 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





A thousand diversified products 


radar which will precisely track the 
capsule as it orbits the earth and to 
pinpoint its position in the Atlantic at 
the recovery point. 


We will also provide telemetering 
systems which automatically send 
hundreds of messages per minute to 
earth stations about the physiological 
reactions of the astronaut and the 
performance of the capsule and its 
re-entry command equipment. And 
finally, we will provide “site display 
equipment,” which enables the earth 
team to quickly read and constantly 
chart essential information from man 
and capsule. 


To have been chosen as a member 
of the industrial team in this highly 
competitive and awesome undertak- 
ing is a valued privilege. As security 
permits, we hope to report further 
progress on the important work 
entrusted to us in connection with 
“man’s most daring adventure.” 








There’s Waldo... 


The man on the derrick is Waldo G. Bowman. He’s 
taking a picture of the Tilaiya Dam in India’s Damo- 
dar Valley project. 

He can tell you everything-worth knowing about 
that dam. For Waldo Bowman is editor-in-chief of 
ENGINEERING NEWS RECORD. If you’re after a civil 
engineering audience, here’s how he has helped build 
one for you... 

Waldo joined ENR in 1925, and for the next 15 
years covered all major types of construction in this 
country. He reported on everything from early civil 
engineering in the oil fields, the construction of the 
George Washington Bridge and skyscrapers to dams 
and flood control projects. In 1940, he beeame ENR’s 
war correspondent — and editor-in-chief. Through 
Waldo’s eyes, ENR covered wartime construction from 
Great Britain through North Africa and Iran to Ger- 
many. The Remagen Bridge collapsed just after he’d 
crossed it, giving ENR the only technical eye witness 
story of the disaster ever written, 


Se 


After the war, again going abroad for ENR readers, 
Waldo Bowman also reported on Germany for the 
Secretary of War, reconstruction for the Marshall Plan, 
dams in the Middle East. If you read ENR, you also 
traveled with Waldo in Sweden, and to construction 
jobs in Greenland, Mexico, Panama, Cuba, and Vene. 
zuela. 

During his” editorial career, Waldo Bowman has 
written the 30-year story of construction around the 
world—a continuing and exclusive story for the sub- 
scribers to ENGINEERING NEWS RECORD. As with all 
McGraw-Hill editors, no story of his is finished until] 
all the facts are in. For this, he directs 70 engineering 
news correspondents in key cities in the U. S. and 
abroad, plus 25 editors and an office staff of 50. 

No wonder, then, that over a million key men in 
business and industry pay to get the kind of coverage 
McGraw-Hill delivers. Such editorial reporting gets 
attention—the kind of attention that helps createa 
receptive audience for your advertising. 
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In the last three years, Waldo has visited Greenland twice. 
On these trips, he covered construction on the DEW line, 
Thule Air Base, and Ballistic Missile Early Warning Sys- 
tem installations. 


rUBLIECATION SG 





INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 386, N.Y, 


When the American Society of Civil Engineers voted the 
Panama Canal one of the wonders of the modern world, 
Society Vice President Waldo Bowman was there to dedi- 
cate the commemorative plaque. 
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The Damodar Valley project took Waldo Bowman to 
India. To get the picture he wanted (inset) to illus- 
trate the Tilaiya Dam construction in his article, he 
finally ended up atop the derrick on the other side of 
the site, where an alert photographer snapped him. 

















Start with a system that meets 
your needs now. Add more units 
as you add more work. 


From RCA’s rich background in electronics... 


Business Data Processing to tit th 








RCA 501 


Electronic Data Processing System 
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Latest and most modern in the new generation of solid- 
state computers, the all-transistor RCA 501 offers man) 
unique advantages. It provides highly efficient operation 
plus unprecedented system expansibility. It gives you 
more work at less cost. 


You can start with a small-sized basic system which can 
be carefully matched to your current workload and in- 
volves a minimum commitment. Then, when you are 
ready, you can add “building-block’’ type auxiliar 
units, and expand your RCA 501 into a very large sys 
tem. Both number and type of units can be chosen at an) 
time to answer your increased need for data processing 
equipment. 


You also enjoy daily operating savings as a result of the 
advanced features built right into the system. Tru 
variable length recording, one of several outstanding tapé 
features, lets you record data on tape according to te 
natural length of individual items, rather than according 
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to the longest record in the group. As a result, you save 
miles of tape and hours of machine time. Time-shared 
electronics—another important feature of the over-all 
system—assures high utilization of input and output 
equipment by allowing up to 16 pairs of simultaneous 
operations. 

Complete program of customer assistance. RCA’s 
large staff of skilled personnel provides comprehensive 
backup service. This service starts long before your sys- 
tem is delivered, and is always at your fingertips after 
delivery to keep the installation functioning at top 
efficiency. RCA experts provide aid in systems analysis, 
personnel training, programming assistance, advice on 
site preparation, and maintenance. 

To see the RCA 501 in action, visit the RCA Electronic 
Data Processing Center, Cherry Hill (near Camden 
New Jersey. To arrange for a visit or for further informa- 
lion, addr 8S? Radio Corporation of America, Electronic 
Data Processing Division, Camden Se Ie P 
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transistor RCA 501 System 
is at work for business and government now! 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION, CAMDEN 2, N. J. 
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A Sound Business Tip: 


SWITCH TO 
RAMBLER 


—Save On Your Fleet Costs! 


7 tein, Fleet operators from coast-to-coast have 
= learned that it is sound business to 
switch to Rambler. The reasons for 


7 
4 a 
~ P the switch are obvious: 
| | |—}4 3 = 1. Rambler costs less to buy... 
_ 


reduces your fleet investment! 


ee \ 3 — 2. Rambler costs less to operate 


. is the recognized economy 
leader, proved by 25 billion owner- 
driven miles . . . saves on fleet 
operating costs. 








3. Rambler has the top resale 
value of all low-priced cars... 
brings you more when it comes 


RAMBLER 6 : 
time to trade or sell. 


STATION WAGON 


: Switch to Rambler NOW! 
... Save On Fleet Operating Costs! 





FLEET LEASING 
ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE 
If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing com- 
pany for low Rambler rates or write us for the names 
of leasing companies with whom we have working 

arrangements for your convenience. 


Write or Wire... 


FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 
DEPT. C-35 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 











RAMBLER AMERICAN 2-DOOR SEDAN 


America’s Most Experienced 
Builder of Compact Cars! 


RAMBLER AMERICAN STATION WAGON 
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BUSINESS WEEK Don’t be discouraged if you’ve heard talk about a lackluster theatrical 


season on Broadway. True, an exceptional run of flops has come along, but 
MAR. 5, 1960 things have perked up a lot in the past few days. 


New York’s West Side has two brand-new hits and, what’s more, several 
newly announced coming events that look alive. 


Just opened to solid reviews by all hands is Lillian Hellman’s dramatic 
comeback to the theater, Toys in the Attic, starring one of Broadway’s 
stronger young actors, Jason Robards, Jr.; the play is heavy drama, about 
a Southern family (Hudson, 141 W. 44, $6.90). Turning to laughter—of the 
subtler kind—James Thurber’s A Thurber Carnival gives you a delightful 
SERVICE review of some of the author’s sketches, stories, and sharp nonsense, with 

Tom Ewell (ANTA, 245 W. 52, $6.90). 


There are also five worthy efforts in the “hit” class that date from 
last fall. The Miracle Worker is a highly emotional play about the early 
struggles of Helen Keller, with strong performances by Anne Bancroft, 
who scored in ‘wo for the Seesaw, and Torin Thatcher (Playhouse, 137 
W. 48, $6.90). If you like off-beat themes, you will like The Tenth Man, 
Paddy Chayefsky’s psycho-religious story of a young Jewish girl bedeviled 
by an evil spirit (Booth, 222 W. 45, $6.90). 
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On the side of lightness and music, there’s a two-man revue over from 
London, At the Drop of a Hat, starring Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 
(Golden, 252 W. 45, 9 p.m., $6.90). It’s all-British, all tartly flavored fun. 


Then there are two big, full-size musicals: TV’s Jackie Gleason—ably 
aided by Walter Pidgeon and Eileen Herlie—is giving audiences a lot of 
gentle fun at Take Me Along, which is Eugene O’Neill’s comedy, Ah, Wilder- 
ness!, done to music (Shubert, 225 W. 44, $8.60). And Fiorello, which has 
lifted Tom Bosley to star status, has a great deal of laughter, nostalgia if 
you’re over 40, and tunefulness—all about the early growth of New York’s 
“Little Flower,” Mayor LaGuardia (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44, $8.35). 


Runner-up attractions, worthwhile but not quite in the hit class, may 
still need reservations well in advance: The Andersonville Trial, a Civil 
War courtroom drama, has some superior acting by people like George C. 
Scott, who made a hit as the prosecutor in Anatomy of a Murder (Henry 
Miller, 124 W. 43, $6.90); Five Finger Exercise has Jessica Tandy and 
an absorbing story about a middle-class British family (Music Box, 239 
W. 45, $6.90); Lauren Bacall and Sydney Chaplin are drawing people in to 
see Goodbye Charlie, a somewhat off-beat sex comedy by George Axelrod 
(Lyceum, 149 W. 45, $6.90); Henry Fonda and Barbara Bel Geddes both are 
very good, say the critics, so you may want to see them in Silent Night, Lonely 
Night—though the play is labeled weak (Morosco, 217 W. 45, $6.90). 


New musicals that aren’t quite top hits include Once Upon a Mattress, 
a fast, furious romp by comedienne Carol Burnett, who looks as if she'll 
grace many a marquee on Broadway (Winter Garden, Broadway & 50, $6.90), 
and the big-name Mary Martin show, The Sound of Music, with a score by 
Rodgers & Hammerstein, a book by Lindsay & Crouse, and crowds at the 
box office—despite mixed critical reaction; a sentimental story (Lunt- 
Fontanne, 205 W. 46, $9.90). 


A good-looking springtime potpourri is in sight. The Good Soup will be 
showing when you read this, unless the critics give it a very rough time, 
which doesn’t seem likely; it’s a French sex comedy, a hit in Paris, with Ruth 
Gordon, Sam Levene, Ernest Truex (Plymouth, 236 W. 45, $6.90). 
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Then you'll be hearing about One More River, a drama about a trial 
at sea, starring Lloyd Nolan (Ambassador, 215 W. 49, opening Mar. 16); 
a “comedy of letters” called Dear Liar, which brings Katharine Cornell and 
Brian Aherne back to Broadway (Billy Rose, 210 W. 41, Mar. 17 through 
Apr. 30); The Best Man, a political drama with a strong cast—Melvyn 
Douglas, Lee Tracy, Frank Lovejoy (Mar. 31); a spoof about the ad business, 
Viva Madison Avenue (Longacre, 220 W. 48, Apr. 6); and Shirley Booth 
in a drama by the French writer, Colette, called La Seconde (mid-April). 


Finally, two new musicals should burn bright to wind up the season. 
Anthony Perkins, a fast-rising light in the theater, stars in Greenwillow, 
described as delicate, light, charming—with music by Frank Loesser (Alvin, 
250 W. 52, Mar. 8, $8.60). And there’s Christine, with the movies’ Maureen 
O’Hara, based on a novel by Pearl Buck (46th St., 226 W. 46, late April). 


The Army has revamped its ROTC curriculum under pressure from 
educators who have complained that much of the training is “not sufficiently 
challenging to the intellect of the college student” (BW—Jun.14’58,p125). 


Starting next September, Army ROTC students in their junior and 
senior college years will take one of their five required ROTC classroom 
hours weekly in non-military subjects. Courses such as science and mathe- 
matics will replace military subjects which can be taught at summer camp. 
The Navy already has substituted a psychology course for weapons study 
in its ROTC curriculum. The Air Force is planning a similar step. 


As ROTC stacks up now, two-thirds of the Army graduates serve two 


years of active duty. The remainder spend six months in active service, 
then must participate with the active reserves. In addition to weekly class- 
work, Army cadets go to summer camp between junior and senior years. 


As for Navy ROTCers, they go on summer cruises annually after their 
freshman year. Upon graduation, they must spend a minimum of two years 
on active duty. Another Navy ROTC program—the Holloway plan which 
provides full-paid scholarships—requires four years of regular active duty 
after graduation. Non-flying Air Force ROTC graduates serve three years 
on active duty. Those with flight training are required to serve five years. 


Executives-on-the-go dept.: Lufthansa German Airlines’ super-de luxe 
“Senator” service (three cabin crew to 24 passengers) will be continued 
when the line starts daily non-stop jet flights from New York to Frankfurt 
Apr. 1 (7% hr.). Round-trip first-class de luxe fare is $975.60. For an 
added touch, German draft beer will be available. 


“Senator” seats also will be offered when twice-weekly direct flights 
to Frankfurt from Chicago (9 hr.), as well as flights from San Francisco, 
via Montreal and Paris (141 hr.), begin in May. 


Insurance news: Improved safety records of common carriers are being 
reflected in the growing number of insurers now offering triple indemnity 
coverage. John Hancock Mutual is one of the latest companies to join others 
(including Mutual Life of N. Y., New England Life, and Metropolitan). For 
the price of double indemnity protection, these policies pay three times 
the face amount in fatal accidents to paying passengers on any public 
conveyance. Extra premiums average about $1 per $1,000. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 5, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















© Highlights of recent 
~ developments and 
applications of Nalco 


chemicals and services 


New Petroleum Cracking Catalyst 
Evaluation Proves Activity; Stability 


Nalcat 783 is a new silica-alumina petroleum 
cracking catalyst with some interesting qual- 
ities. Low-cost (as compared to synthetic 
alumina catalysts) could be an advantage only 
if Naleat 783 activity and stability compared 
favorably with catalysts in use. It did. 

Initial testing in full-sized catalytic cracking 
units made use of an evaluation method which 
permitted adding relatively small quantities of 
Nalcat 783 to older catalysts in operating 
crackers, and checking performance. Then the 
catalysts were separated for laboratory testing 
by a relatively complex process, making use of 
differences in skeletal density and pore diame- 
ters and volumes. 

Nalcat 783 can replace more expensive cat- 
alysts in many cracking applications . . . Per- 
formance is often better than before. 


Nalcite lon Exchangers at 
Work in Nuclear Power Plants 


New Nalcite HCR-W Cation Exchanger and 
strong base Anion Exchangers are chosen for 
water demineralization in boiling water reac- 
tors and other nuclear installations. In one 
plant they function at three different stages of 
water conditioning. High flow rates—up to 70 
gpm/square foot of bed area—and extremely 
high water purity requirements made this a 
natural application for tough, high capacity 
Nalcite resins. Nalcite Bulletins Z-12 and Z-13 
give concise data on water treatment with ion 
exchange resins. 


New Liquid is 
Half Silica-Half Water 


Nalcoag 1050 is a stable aqueous colloid con- 
taining 50% by weight of microscopic silica 
spheres. Previous high in commercial silica sols 
was Nalcoag 1035 with 35% silica by weight. 
Uses of Nalcoags are multiplying in direct 
ratio to researchers’ imagination. Surface fric- 
tionizing of paper and plastic containers leads 
off an application list ranging from keeping 
rugs soil-resistant to brightening photographic 
images. Nalcoag Bulletin K-5 lists a wide vari- 
ety of current uses, offers hints on promising 
Possibilities . . . Available free on request. 


y “ ‘ | 


y. 


Micrographs show difference between suspended solids in un- 
treated raw river water (top) and in unfiltered raw river water 
(bottom) treated with Nalco 600. Large, coagulated “chunks” 
can be filtered out effectively. 


New Water Clarification Concept 

Cuts Processing Time; Costs 

We call it “‘inline clarification’’; and where 
water turbidity is a problem, this new concept 
results in higher flow rates, effective color re- 
duction, and an effluent water of measurably 
lower dissolved and suspended solids . . . with 
no decrease in length of filter runs. 

Nalco 600, a cationic polyelectrolyte coagu- 
lant, is added to water to be filtered through 
any common filter medium, without use of a 
clarification basin. That’s all there is to it—and 
what a difference “inline clarification’? makes! 

Full information on request. 


National Aluminate Corporation is now 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
6208 West 66th Place . Chicago 38, Illinois 
Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Company, Houston, 
Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas. 
Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany. 
In Canada—Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
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America’s modern way of doing business 





LeTourneau-Westinghouse gives heavy-equipment customers swift, direct-from-factory service via A/R EXPRESS. 


Air Express gets road scraper back to work fast! | 


This giant dirt-moving scraper stands idle. A replacement contactor switch was needed. The /ocal 
distributor found the item temporarily out of stock. But one phone call and AiR EXPRESS, the | 
nation’s most complete air-ground shipping service, sped a replacement direct from manufacturer | 
to construction site. Once again, dependable, convenient AiR EXPRESS saves a modern business | 
time and trouble. Small wonder that so many of today’s 
sales-minded concerns use this low-cost service even " . 

for day-to-day shipments. Why don’t you let AiR EXPRESS comma | 
—jet-age wings of modern marketing—get your firm’s Al l= 4 EXP ae E. SS 
products FIRST TO MARKET... FIRST TO SELL! ) Em 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY + GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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In Research 


Bacteria That Attack Vitamin C 
In Human Body Isolated in Lab 


The bacteria that apparently destroys vitamin C in 
the human body has been isolated in the laboratory by 
Toshiro Nakabayashi of Japan’s Shizuoka University. 
U.S. medical and industrial researchers say the discovery 
could lead to better methods of preserving food as well 
as to new and better means of curing diseases caused 
by vitamin C deficiency. 

‘It will take a lot more research to identify the bacteria 
chemically, but Nakabayashi has already arrived at two 
generaliz: itions: 

¢The bacteria propagate so strongly that when 
they are put into a solution of vitamin C, the vitamin 
solution swiftly turns black and separates into carbon 
dioxide and water. 

¢ The bacteria that attack vitamin C in the human 
body have the typical spherical form of the cocci bacteria 
and like the cocci can propagate without the presence of 
air. 

Nakabayashi will make a fuller report of his work 
to the Japanese Vitaminological Socicty in May. 


Antibody Molecule Photographed at Last, 
A Step Toward Preventing Many Diseases 


Antibody molecules—the body's defense agents that 
give immunity to disease—have been photographed 
directly by scientists at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The pictures magnify the antibodies 100,- 
000 times, revealing for the first time both their size and 
their shape. What's more important, the availability of 
a visual means of identifying antibody molecules may 
help lead to finding out how antibodies are made. ‘That 
would be a major triumph of biological research, and a 
boon to medicine. 

The first pictures—made of a rabbit antibody—have 
shown that the average dimensions of the molecules are 
pretty much as predicted. Studies during 40 vears have 
indicated that the antibodies were probably large mole- 
cules formed in response to foreign substances, called 
antigens, entering the blood stream. ‘lhe theory is that 
the antibody combines with the invading antigen and 
so climinates it. Both vaccination and immunization 
are based on this action. 

As for the shape of the antibodies, the first pictures 
indicate that they are cylindrical, rod-like structures, 
rather than egg-shaped, as expected. But not cnough 
pictures have been taken to confirm the generalization 
that this is true for all antibody molecules. 

The rabbit antibody is indistinguishable from gamma 
globulin, whose asymmetrical rod jike particles are about 
one-millionth of an inch long, and five to 10 times less 
in diameter. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT RESEARCH ON: 


e@ P. 138—United Technology Corp., new 
R&D arm of United Aircraft, now warming 
up to get into the space race. 





If other antibodies share this rod-like shape, it may 
explain why the antigen-antibody relationship is as precise 
as a lock and a key. ‘Thus the antibody created by the 
Salk vaccine provides protection only against the polio 
antigen, ignoring all others. 

Considerable effort in the past has been made to ex- 
plain this by finding out what part of the antigen mole- 
cule is involved in the formation of the related antibody. 
One theory is that the antigen acts as a sort of template 
or pattern, with the components of the antibody in the 
blood stringing themselves together to fit the arrange- 
ment of atoms or molecules in the antigen. 

This particular theory would be bolstered if all anti- 
bodies prove to be asymmetrical rods. And if future pic- 
tures can spot the place where antibodies combine, the 
puzzle will be even nearer solution. Once this problem is 
solved, it may very well be possible to prevent a host of 
diseases, including the common cold and some forms of 
cancer. 

Details on the recent antibody research results at MIT 
were first described in a paper published in the Journal 
of Biochemical and Biophysical Cytology by Dr. Alfred 
Nisonoft, of Roswell Park Memorial Institute, Buffalo, 
N. Y. and Dr. Cecil E. Hall and H. S. Slayter of MIT. 


Tiny Telescope Sees Whole Nebulae 
Too Vast for Astronomy’s Giants 


The new 5-in. telescope at the University of Wisconsin 
is an unimpressive midget compared with the 200-in. 
giant at Mt. Palomar, in California (BW—Jun.2°56,p92). 
But the little newcomer—perhaps the world’s smallest 
working astronomical scope—can catch the full image of 
distant gas clouds as much as 120-trillion miles wide. 
Despite their size, the giant telescopes can’t come close 
to emulating this feat. 

The giant gaseous nebulae have long intrigued astron- 
omers, especially in regard to tempera“ure and ultraviolet 
radiation—both taking on new importance with experi- 
ments in space travel. 

But the big telescopes have never been able to see 
cnough of a given nebula at one time to permit accurate 
measurements. [he baby scope, using a photo-cell to 
register light intensity, focuses in one “shot” on the whole 
nebula—which may be something like 25 light vears 
across. This has already led to the first quantitative veri 
fication of the theory that gas clouds emit both light and 
radio waves as the result of ionization. 

Phe natural brightness of the sky is the main limita- 
tion on the small scope, according to Prof. Donald E. 
Osterbrock, of the University of Wisconsin. Even in 
essential darkness there is brightness, because of the 
feeble light from the carth’s atmosphere and the myriads 
of faint stars. Work to counteract this defect in the 
scope by special filters is now being pushed. 
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| Brainpowere; 
Aviation supplier gets ready , iet 


for space race by recruiting dy 


impressive roster of scientists, 
engineers before research facil- vO 
ities are completed. “ 
United Aircraft Corp. is warming up cal 
to get into the space race, and the : 
little fraternity of rocket and missile of 
makers is getting ready to move over loc 
and make room. sul 
One reason for this respect for Ce 
United’s ambitions in a new field is 
shown in the pictures on these pages: sp 
the array of scientific and engineering bu 
brains that the company has enlisted in We 
the past vear. An equally strong reason rc] 
is United’s record for spotting compe- lio 
titors a long lead, then overtaking co 
them. 
e Late Entry—United Aircraft is the 
corporate parent of a well-known aero- 
nautical family: Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines, Hamilton Standard propellers, 
Sikorsky helicopters, Norden electronics. 
Pratt & Whitney pioncered the air 
cooled radial engine that finally dis- 
placed liquid-cooled engines 20 years 
ago as the dominant power plant for 
big and fast planes. P&W and its l- 
censees supplied about half of all the 
driving power that carried U.S. planes 
through World War II. ‘These engines 
did their wartime job so well that 
P&W was swamped with business in 
the airline and military refitting after 
the war. As a result, it gave little atten- 
tion to jet designs until competitors had 
jumped off to a big lead. 
Despite its late start, P&W caught 
up and blanketed its rivals. Its J-57 
and family of similar jet engines are the 
backbone of the military fleet and power 
most of the Boeing 707 and Douglas 
DC-8 jet transports. 
¢ Repeat Performance?—Until _ late 
1958, United Aircraft made no overt 
move toward the rocket and missile 
field. At that time, however, it set up a 
subsidiary, United Research Corp., and 
hired as president the Air Force's re- 
tired deputy chief of staff for develop 
ment, Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt. A few 
weeks ago the name was changed to 
United ‘Technology Corp 
A vear ago, 
emplovee—Putt. ‘Today, 200 are elbow 
ing cach other in the company’s 
cramped temporary quarters at Palo 


Alto, Calif. 


the subsidiary had one 


l. Stiff Competition 


; Rocket development is an entirel 
PECHNICAL TEAM at United Technology Corp. includes this array of executives and different world for an aircraft supplict 
department heads. At far end of corridor is Donald L. Putt, UTC’s president. such as United. Companies like Aero- 
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irst in Uniteds Space Venture 


jet-Gencral, Thiokol Chemical, Rocket- 
dyne, Grand Central Rocket, and Her- 
cules Powder have spent years already 
on the infinitely complex problems in- 
volved in lofting an object into space. 
Their government-supported studies 
and experiments have taken astronomi- 
cal sums of money. 

¢ Study in Contrasts—As an example 
of what United is up against, take a 
look at what Aerojet-General Corp., a 
subsidiarv of General Tire & Rubber 
Co., is doing. oe 

Just outside Sacramento, Aerojet is 
sprawled over 20,000 acres in 633 
buildings with 2.6-million sq. ft. of 
working space. Plant and equipment 
represent an investment of $94-mil- 
lion; the payroll for 15,000 emplovees 
comes to $100-million a year. 

Aerojet scientists have worked on the 
propulsion systems of the ‘Titan, Min- 
uteman, and Polaris ballistic missiles, 
the Eagle and Hawk guided missiles, 
the Thor-Able and Scout space rockets, 
the Dyna-Soar manned orbital vehicle, 
and others. 

Then look at United ‘Technology's 
visible assets: a small laboratory in 
Menlo Park, Calif.; a 25-acre site in 
Sunnyvale, Calif., and 3,200 acres of 
rolling hills in a remote corner of Santa 
Clara County, besides the temporary 
headquarters in Palo Alto. 

However, the comparison is not quite 
so one-sided as appears on the surface. 
United ‘Technology’s Pres. Putt points 
out two important assets of his com- 
pany in bucking the entrenched com- 
petition: 

¢ The parent United Aircraft is 
prepared to put $10-million or $15- 
million into research work that could 
be seed for the huge government con- 
tracts already enjoved by the estab- 
lished companies. 

¢ United Technology has latched 
onto more than its share of scicntific 
and engineering knowhow. 


ll. People Come First 


In the rocket and missile field, the 
supply of experts is so limited that the 
platitude “Our principal asset is our 
people” is quite literally true. You can 
build plants and buy machinery, but 
men with assured knowledge and daring 
ideas are indispensable in making the 
business go. 

Putt’s first job, and it took him all 
last year, was to recruit such men. He 
started at the top. 

* Pedigrees—Putt himself spent 30 
years in the Air Force. Since his retire- 
ment as deputy chief of staff for de- 
velopment, he has headed the scientific 
advisory board to the Air Force Chief of 
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Staff. He is an electrical engineer with 
a graduate degree in aeronautical engi- 
neering. This year he is also president 
of the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, 

The first two men he hired were 
Barnet R. Adelman and Herbert R. 
Lawrence (pictures), both from ‘Thomp- 
son-Ramo-W ooldridge’s Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories. 

Adelman, who is vice-president, gen- 
eral manager, and director of operations 
for United Technology, was director of 
the vehicle engineering laboratory at 
Space Technology Laboratories; he was 
a project manager in development of 
engines for the Atlas, Titan, and Thor 
missiles. Although only 34, he can look 
back on 12 vears in rocket science, in- 
cluding development of all the major 
Jato (jet-assisted take-off) rockets used 
by the Air Force. 

Lawrence, who is UTC’s vice-presi- 
dent and director of engineering, was 
associate director of the Astrovehicles 
Laboratory at STL, in charge of plan- 
ning research and development pro- 
grams and facilities. 

The next of U'TC’s high command to 
be hired was David Altman (picture, 
below right), as vice-president and di- 
rector of research. Before joining Putt’s 
team he was manager of the vehicle 
technology lab of Ford Motor Co.'s 
Acronutronic Systems Div. 
¢ Blue-Ribbon Lineup—Adelman, as 
gencral manager and operations chief, is 
enthusiastic about the brainpower that 
has been mobilized by UTC. 

“In the field of solid-propellant rock- 
ctry,” he says, “there are about 40 
really top-grade men in the U.S. We 
have 10 of them.” 

He forestalls any suggestion that 
UTC has been guilty of raiding other 
companies. ‘“We've made no secret 
of the fact that we're assembling a work 
force,” he savs, “but we haven't actively 
solicited anvbody. We've been de- 
luged with applications and have had 
to reject far more than we accepted. 
One company accused us of pirating 
a man when our rejection of his appli- 
cation was already in the mail.” 

Why this intense interest among 
men presumably well situated in their 
jobs elsewhere? Adelman explains it 
this way: 

“Among the scientists and engineers 
in this business, and especially those 
at intermediate levels of management, 
there seems to be a strong lure in a 
company that’s starting from scratch 
as we are. The lure is even stronger 
because this company is propulsion- 
oriented. In a company like this, it is 
apparent that there isn’t much danger 
that decisions will be dictated bv con- 











































PUTT is flanked by General Man- 
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ager Barnet Adelman, left, and Maurice 
Whitlock, Solid Propellant Processing Dept. 


HERBERT LAWRENCE is UTC’s Engi- 
neering Div. director, and a vice-president. 
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DAVID ALTMAN, another vice-president, 
is director of UTC’s research division. 
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for over half a century 


Quality Steels . .. Delivered on time and 
as specified. Dependability—Integrity— 
Customer Satisfaction, these have been 
by-words at Levinson Steel since 1902. 







Pittsburgh 3, Pa 
Phone: HUbbard 1-3200 
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Why management changed gloves 





¢ Case No. 584 shows what manage- 
ment usually finds when employees’ 
work gloves are job-analyzed. Ordinary 
leather-palm gloves, being worn for cut- 
ting steel bar stock and tubing. became 
oil-soaked and unusable in 80 hours. 
Edmont recommended an extra flexible 
plastic coated glove (No. 404 Snorkel) 
which was oil-proof and had a non-slip 
grip. This job-fitted glove wore more 
than 100 hours, cost 25% less and was, 
of course, much safer. 


140 Pescearch 


Free Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated and treated 
fabric gloves to fit job needs. Tell us 
your operation. Without cost we will 
recommend correct gloves and send you 
samples for testing. 


Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Edmont 2. 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 





. . a segmented solid-fue| 
rocket .. . could be hauled 
to the firing pad in manage. 
able pieces ... 

(STORY on page 138) 


siderations minimizing the technical 
point of view.” 

Of UTC’s 200 or so emplovees to 
day, 125 are supervisory people, ranking 
upward from the department head level, 
Che upper stratum is still growing. This 
week, Adelman announced another im- 
portant addition to the technical staff; 
Howard Siefert, one of the true pioneers 
in rocketry. Seifert, president of the 
American Rocket Societv, has been di- 
rector of scientific relations at the Space 
Technology Laboratories. 


Ill. Getting to Work 


For an upstart company with no fa- 
cilities, it was flattering for UTC to be 
included among the eight companies 
invited by the Air Force to submit pro- 
posals for preliminary work on radically 
different and far more powerful solid- 
fuel rocket engines (BW —FKeb.20’60, 
p59). UTC and five others sent pro 
posals, and an Air Force decision is 
expected momentarily. Even if some 
body else gets the contract, there is good 
reason to believe that the UTC pro- 
posal was one of the most attractive 
submitted. 
¢ Segmented Rockets—What the Air 
Force wants is a militarv secret, but 
informed people guess that it is cager 
to perfect a propulsion system that 
combines the thrust of several rockets— 
in trade jargon, a segmented system. 
Competitors of UTC, including Aero- 
jet, have let it be known that thev are 
working on such a system. And now 
UTC’s engincering chief, Herbert Law- 
rence, has revealed that UTC has one. 

“The concept,” Lawrence, 
“makes use of what we call power units 
—these are rockct-building segments of 
unique design. The more powe! needed 
for a given mission, the greater the 
number of segments used.” 

A segmented solid-fuel rocket would 
have advantages. It could be hauled to 
the firing pad in easily manageable 
pieces; it could also be tailor-made, with 
the utmost precision and economy, for 
missions of varving character. 
UTC has applicd for patents on its 
method of building and locking together 
a solid-fucl segmented rocket. 
¢ Preparing Ground—By midsummer, 
Putt expects to be settled down in his 
new research and enginecring center at 
Sunnyvale; construction contract ire 
about to be Ict. At the 3,200-acre test 
site, 25 mi. to the south, roads are being 
built. And, though cows are still grazing 
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TWO-STRIP SEALING 
240 boxes per hour* 


Two-strip sealing, now approved by all carriers, has revo- 
lutionized carton sealing methods. It is not surprising to find 
American Sisalkraft the pioneer in this development. 

This company has more experience than anyone else 
in making reinforced sealing tapes, industrial wrap, build- 
ing papers used as vapor barriers. It is now leading in the 
development of new types of flexible vapor barriers made of 
paper, foil or plastic in all combinations using laminates to 
impart special properties, the newest of which is fire re- 
sistant. 

We have specific information dealing with papers for con- 


struction, industrial wrap and carton sealing. Write to our 


Home Office in Attleboro, Mass. for whatever information 
is of concern to you. 
‘Results of tests by independent laboratory 


GLUING 
185 boxes per hour* 





STAPLING 
101 boxes per hour* 


SISALKRAFT 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
Chicago6 « New York17 + San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 


reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 








NEW YORK STATE... 


offers adequate water and power 
resources to businessmen interested in 
locating prime plant sites centered in 
the world’s richest market. 










BANKERS... 


from eleven Marine Midland banks 
offer businessmen across the nation 
firsthand information on the business 
opportunities in New York State. 


11 banks with 171 offices 


serving 95 communities. 


|" New York State's 


; ps first family 
of home-town banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo * The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company—Rochester * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York—Binghamton-Elmira ¢ Marine Midland Trust Com 
pany of Central New York—Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica * The Northern New York Trust Company— 
Watertown * Chautauqua National Lank of Jamestown—Jamestown ¢ The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy * Marine Midland ‘Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack * Auburn Trust Company—Auburn 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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. .. United Technology was 
conceived to do research, 
will not engage in manufac- 
turing... 

(STORY on p. 138) 


on the pastoral scene, field men are con- 
ducting daily test firing of the new pro- 
pellant compounds that are emerging 
from the Menlo Park laboratory. 

In addition, UTC has engaged Stan- 
ford Research Institute for some of the 
propellant studies that, for lack of fa- 
cilities, the company isn’t ready to em- 
bark upon. This way, the company isn’t 
losing time in getting into high gear, 
Stanford’s work is being done in a re 
mote area near Calaveras in the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevadas. 
¢ School Ties—Adelman says the com- 
pany plans to turn to other research in- 
stitutes and universities for help, as it 
has to SRI, even after its own facilities 
are available. 

“We're immensely pleased with the 
depth and breadth of the scientific com- 
munity that has been mobilized right 
here under our own roof,” he says. 
“But, we don’t pretend that we have 
any monopoly of brains. In the uni- 
versities, for example, there are some 
scientific people who are unwilling to 
leave the academic environment but 
who could contribute to our thinking.” 

The process works both ways. The 
universities in the San Francisco area 
also will have access to the scientists 
Putt has grouped together. Howard 
Seifert, for one, is joining the Stanford 
faculty as a professor of acronautical 
enginccring. 
¢ Research Only—United ‘Technology 
was conceived specifically to act as an 
R&D arm of United Aircraft in the 
area of rocket propellants, both liquid 
and solid, and of high-performance 
rocket engine systems. It will not en- 
gage in manufacturing. 

It’s worth noting, 
United Aircraft has missiles and 
space systems division and other divi 
sions that would be suited to a multi- 
tude of tasks in the evolution of a total 
weapon or missile system. 
¢ Working Groups—Pratt & Whitney 
builds cases for rocket motors and has 
had extensive experience with liquid 
hydrogen and oxygen in propulsion sys 
tems. “No one in the U.S.,” savs Putt, 
‘knows as much about metal working 
or about the handling of liquid hydro- 
gen as Pratt & Whitney.” 

United Aircraft’s Norden Div. 1s 
equipped to handle electronic guidance 
and controls systems, inertial platforms, 
gyroscopes, accelerometers. | lamilton 
Standard makes ground handling equip- 
ment. 


How far 


though, — that 


these other divisions of 
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President Lewis T. Ellsworth in his Shaw-Walker furnished office. 


: A | 


INSURANCE COMPANY PRESIDENT TELLS “How we improved our 
way of office life and increased work efficiency 157%" 


Surety Life Insurance Company 
wisely provided its employees with 
interior working comforts and con- 
veniences in their beautiful new 
home office building. They chose 
Shaw-Walker equipment for use at 
every office job. 

Speaking of Surety’s new home of- 
fice in Salt Lake City, President Ells- 
worth said: ‘‘Since we began using 


Shaw-Walker Clutter-Proof Desks, 
work efficiency has increased 15%.” 

Shaw-Walker can provide your of- 
fices with exactly the right equip- 
ment for your needs—everything 
from beautiful Carlyle executive 
desks (like Mr. Ellsworth’s) and 
point-of-use files, to record protec- 
tion and automation accessories. It’s 
superbly functional equipment that 


pays its cost many times over in 
space, time and work economies. You 
can always do better with Shaw- 
Walker. Representatives everywhere. 


SHAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 55, Michigan 











To meet the individual requirements of each job, the Claims Department uses 
F several models of Shaw-Walker Clutter-Proof Desks and Correct Seating Chairs. 
0 Happier people who get more done is the result. 


“The most practical desk organization 
idea I’ve ever seen,”’ says Vice-President 


ons R.S. Satterfield of his Carlyle Desk. 
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United Aircraft may eventually be called 
up to go in the development of a com. 
plete missile or space system remains to 
be seen. 

IN THE GIANT APPLIANCE-TV-HOUSEWARES | |, Ju) Cnsineering, vice-president 
awrence points out, though, that it’s 
impractical if not impossible to develop 


BUSINESS, AT ALL LEVELS... a propulsion system—the engine or en- ( 





gines, the thrust-vector control elements, 


EVERY MONDAY THE PROS READ the ignition, the piping and valving, and 


the thrust termination devices—in the 


ELECTRICAL absence of a knowledge of the space 


MERCHANDISING A Eg 


that reason, Lawrence’s work ecncom- 
A McGraw-Hill Publication ABC-ABP RESEARCH BRIEFS 


passes the whole of space system engi- 
neering. ; 











A wind tunnel that can gencrate hy- 
personic airstreams up to 12,000 mph. 
and temperatures of 14,000F° o1 better, 


News in depth is now in operation at Stanford Uni- 


versity. Such temperatures are about 






1.600 degrees hotter than the surface 
ia Ideal every Monday of the sun but are needed—combined 
SS /)) frequency with the hypersonic airstream—to test } 
// : % materials for missiles and rockets. 
/ Largest paid audience . 


Samarium-153, a low energy short-lived 
radioisotope that was described for in- 
dustrial use by General Motors just last 
vear, may have a big future in medicine, 
ae Since World War II, researchers have 
been looking for radioactive sources 
that would prove suitable for medical 
X-ray diagnosis. Early experiments in- 
dicate that samarium-153 may be just 
what the doctor ordered. In early tests, 
it seems to produce medical radiograms » 
of diagonistic quality comparable with 
conventional X-rays. 














Recent advances in the attempt to 
build large and complex “chemicals of 
life’’ from simple amino acids were dis- 
cussed last week at a conference spon- 
sored by the New York Academy of 
Sciences. ‘he consensus: Considerable 
progress has been made in chemically 
identifying various key components. 
Ihe next big step is to find means to 
join these components together in the FF 
test tube. 











HERE WE GO! 


WAGON TRAIN 
MORE TONS PER TRIP 

A CONVENIENT WAY TO 
UNLOAD — SIDE DELIVERY — 
KEEP GOING. LEAVE ” 
ROAD CLEAR FOR NEXT pi” 


WAGON TRAIN z 


pe = ; A i 
DIFFERENTIAL COMPANY 














~ 
Siberian Scientific Research Center, in 
Novosibirsk, is reportedly — studying 











DANIEL F FLOWERS, V.P FINDLAY, OHIO FRED F FLOWERS, PRES. ee 
2100 ESPERSON BUILDING PO. BOX 238 plans to drill through the earth’s crust 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS FINDLAY, OHIO _«“ ” 
CAPITAL 2-7253 BUILDERS OF SIDE DUMP GARDEN’ 2.0525 me r ae ae bee thin a 
VEHICLES SINCE 1915 a ayer between the carth’s crust and its 
mantle. Similar in many other respects 


Railway Air Dump Cars 
Mine Haulage Equipment 
Locomotives and Mine Cars 





to the plans of the U.S. National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to tap the carth’s in- 
terior (BW -Dec.5’59,p151), the Rus- 















































r BN, slans’ goals are said to include secking 
x - i information about the carth’s mag: ; 
' | y : a netism, and explore the possibility of ( 
DIFFERENTIAL DIFFERENTIAL . \ tapping subterr: ‘ : T 
a RAIL TRAIN © PATENTED JL WAGON TRAIN” \ pping subterrancan heat for powe 
generation, Cc 
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Growth funds: a most 
satisfactory source 


Businessmen are relying more and more on 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT for needed funds. Dur- 
ing 1959 COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S advances to 
manufacturers and wholesalers to supple- 
ment their cash working capital exceeded 
one and one-quarter billion dollars. There 
are good reasons for this. 


We usually provide more money than can 
be obtained from other sources. We furnish 





it fast—usually within 3 to 5 days. We elimi- 
nate the uncertainty of periodic renewals— 
our arrangement continues as long as the 
need exists. We increase the amount of cash 
automatically if increased sales create the 
need. We minimize cost—the amount used 
can be varied automatically to fit changing 


needs. 


You can arrange NOW for cash you may 
need any time this year—without any fixed 
commitment or advance expense. Whether 
you require $25,000 or millions—for months 
or years—we will welcome the opportunity 
to provide it. Ask the nearest COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT CORPORATION Office below. 


BATTIMORE 2... 6c 055s es 300 St. Paul Place 
Curcago G..... 66 6665: 222 W. Adams Street 
Los ANGELES 14...... 722 S. Spring Street 
New York 36.......... 50 W. 44th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 6.......... 112 Pine Street 





| Cnenle— COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries provide over four billion dollars of financing services annually. Capital & Surplus over $225,000,000 











LAWN BUILDER AT WORK! 


When a homeowner can sleep like that—without a 
lawn-care in the world—he must be a V-C LAWN 
BUILDER user! This revolutionary new lawn fertilizer 
has exclusive GPA (Graduated Plantfood Availability) 
—a “built-in control” that releases plant food nutrients 
gradually over the entire season. No more endless feed- 
ing. Fertilizer applications can be cut to a minimum. 


V-C LAWN BUILDER is a concentrated, high-analysis 
plant food blend that gets grass off to a fast, strong start 
...and keeps it growing thick and green all season long. 


It’s safe for all lawns, at any season... won’t burn... 
needs no watering in. 

This amazing new lawn food is another example of 
agricultural chemical progress from the laboratories of 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation. Proof again of 
the depth and breadth of experience that embraces 65 
years of production of famous precision-made fertilizer. 
For more information on V-C’s agricultural and indus- 
trial chemical products, write: 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation »* Chemicals Division 
401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia » Phone: Milton 8-0113 


FOR PROFITS AND PROGRESS...SEE 
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Companies to Distribute Film Series 


To Interest Students in Science Career 


Twenty companies have signed up to buy and dis- 
tribute a new 10-part color film series that is intended to 
interest high school and junior high students in a science 
career. ‘Ihe films were just completed by the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, N. J., with the aid of grants 
from the National Science Foundation. E'TS is prepared 
to supply the films to any number of other companies 
who want to donate them for showing in schools. 

Each of the movies features a top-ranking scientist. 
The camera follows him as he goes about his work; in 
accompanying narrative, he explains what he is doing. 
The subject matter is heavy on the physical sciences, in- 
cluding physics, astronomy, oceanography, and chemistry. 
Social sciences such as anthropology and psychology are 
also included. 

Cost of the series is $2,000, although individual films 
can be bought for $200. If the buver desires, a credit line 
is inserted at the beginning and end of each 20-minute 


film. 


British Executive Pay Far Behind 
U.S. Standards, Survey Shows 


By U.S. standards, British managers are not well paid. 
A survey of the compensation of more than 700 British 
executives by the British magazine Business makes that 
evident. 

Less than 25% of the men queried by the magazine 
earn as much as $7,000 a year, and only 4‘¢ make $14,000 
or more. ‘These figures include the value of such extras as 
houses and cars when the company provides them. 

On the average, the highest-paid management jobs in 
Great Britain, after general management, are the com- 
pany secretaryship, finance, and sales. Production and 
technical managers get less. Personnel managers are the 
lowest-paid. 

The average British executive's salarv levels off when 
he reaches his late 40s or early 50s, the study shows. 
Among the group surveyed, there are more executives 
carning less than $4,200 who are 60 or older than there 
are between the ages of 50 and 59, and fewer executives 
in the older group carn more than $14,000. 


Professional Groups Join Forces 


To Promote Their Economic Interests 


Doctors and lawyers, like merchants or union chiefs, 
are banding together to promote the interests of their 
cconomic group. The Michigan Assn. of Professions is 
trying to spearhead a national association of what it calls 
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the five “learned professions”—medicine, dentistry, law, 
architecture, and engineering. 

MAP was formed a little over a year ago to represent 
these five professions in the economic, political, social, 
and public relations problems common to all of them. 
The idea is to “put the professionals in the same role of 
‘molders of public policy’ as business, farming, and 
labor.” MAP denies being a political organization but 
concedes that “to say that it is not a pressure organiza- 
tion probably is wrong. MAP will have very definite 
opinions . . . and will make those opinions known and 
felt.” 

The Michigan association has about 2,000 members 
of its own and has drawn up suggested by-laws for a 
national organization. It already has had inquiries from 
professional groups in more than half the states. In 
several states, medical, dental, and other professional so- 
cieties are promoting statewide organizations like MAP. 


Management Briefs 


Engineer recruiters from 80 companies will do their 
raiding in comfort at the national convention of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers next month. Instead of hunt- 
ing their quarry in hallways, they will sit back in hotel 
rooms and interview prospects who have been screened 
by a “Career Center” run by Career Publications. Vis- 
iting engineers can also be listed anonymously in a man- 
power register and then decide which job offers are 
worth considering. 


Stockholders of Bendix Aviation Corp. voted last week 
to change the name of the company to The Bendix Corp. 
According to Malcolm P. Ferguson, president, the change 
is a result of Bendix’s diversity of products and the desire 
“not to convey the impression that its products and 
skills are limited to the field of aviation.” 


In another name switch the board of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., announced that it will ask the stock- 
holders to change the company’s name to Dole Corp. 
Ihe company hopes the change will make it easier to 
“move in any direction it chooses’—40% of sales are 
already in fields other than pineapples. 


Executive stock options have been getting their knocks 
in Congress recently (BW—Dec.19°59,p97), but they got 
encouragement on another front. ‘The Delaware Supreme 
Court reversed a lower court ruling that options for 
\merican Airlines executives were unlawfully granted 
because the company did not get enough in return. 
The court’s opinion stated that the company’s benefits 
could take many forms, including retaining the services 
of employees. ‘The court noted that only six of the 289 
employees under the American Airlines option plan had 
left the company in six vears. 


Engineering school enrollment was down last vear for 
ee second year in a row, according to the U.S. Office of 

I:ducation, Students in graduate and undergraduate 
engineering courses dropped to 240,063 from 249,950 in 
1938 and 257 in 1957 
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MASSEY-FERGUSON 


, CAN DO” 


PRODUCT! 








A Touch of Your Toe...Away You Go... Forward or Reverse 


From Massey-Ferguson, producers of industrial equipment 
with “CAN DO” performance backed by “Have Done” experi- 
ence, comes the finest material handling unit for outside 
storage or shuttling materials from one building to another. 

The Massey-Ferguson 204 Fork Lift is equipped with 
Instant Reverse which gives you immediate change of direction 
by simply pushing either a forward or reverse foot pedal with 
built-in acceleration. Requires no shifting or clutching, and 
it moves as fast in reverse as it does going forward. This leaves 
the operator’s hands free to control the load or steer the unit, 
as well as maneuver in close areas with little effort. 

This Fork Lift operates anywhere a tractor will go— on 
or off paved surfaces, in rough, rugged areas. It lets you turn 
your Outside space into a low-cost storage area. 

A wide range of attachments — including dozer blade, 
scrap grab, load clamp, material bucket, and a 20-foot mast 
extension — are available to assist you in maintenance or 
other loading jobs. 


Why Wait? Make a Date — We'll Demonstrate! 


MASSEY-FERGUSON INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Block 1000 South West St., Wichita 13, Kansas 


18 Producing Sizeable Power for the “Sensational 60's” 
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Cool Comfort 


Whirlpool’s new room 
air conditioner puts control 
knobs within arm’s reach of 
the user. 


This new room air conditioner being 
produced by Whirlpool Corp., St. Jo- 
seph, Mich., makes it possible to change 
the room atmosphere as desired by the 
flick of a knob close at hand. Instead 
of the usual controls on the air condi- 
tioncr itself, a compact remote control 
box, attached on a cable, has all neces- 
sarv control devices. 

The thermostat is in the control box, 
so. that tempcrature control is deter- 
mined by conditions at the spot where 
the user is, rather than at the main 
unit. The knobs on the control panel 
of the box activate the air conditioner, 
set the thermostat, and adjust the vol- 
ume of air intake. The switches, just 
above the knobs, change the position of 
louvers to direct air movement, and 
electrically open and close a door in 
the unit in order to draw air out of the 
room. 

Che new unit, rated at 1 hp. in cither 
115-volt or 230-volt sizes, should be on 
the market carly next summer. Cost 
will probably be about $450, somewhat 
under $100 more than a comparable 
heat pump unit. 
¢ Demonstrable—The remote control 
device was designed as much to create 
point-of-sale interest as to increase util- 
itv, according to L. M. Larkin, general 
manager of Whirlpool’s Air-Condition- 
ing Div. Larkin claims that “over the 
past few vears room air conditioners 
have become so similar in general ap- 
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pearance and function that a problem 
has been created for the dealer in ex- 


























plaining to a prospective customer why 
one line, or model, should be purchased 
in preference to another.”” Quality and 
performance, it appears, are too ethereal 
to constitute strong selling points. 
“Most demonstrations,” Larkin ex- 
plains, “consist of turning on a switch 
and letting the customer feel air com- 
ing out of the air conditioner.” The 
remote control equipment, he feels, is 
a feature that the customer will enjoy 
1 demonstrating for himself. 
Packaged Control Unit 
Cuts Installation Costs 
A room-sized, pre-packaged clectrical 
control console that Square D Co.'s 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Div. is 
readving for U.S. Steel promises to cut 
installation time and costs considerably. 
Costing $150,000, the 14-ton room 
is pre-wired, contains the equivalent 
of 12 standard control panels for run- 
ning a coil welding and recoiling line. 
oom The control room costs about 20% 
ntrol more than the combination of separate 
panels it duplicates, but Square D ee 4 
1 of claims it will save U.S. Steel two or ail 
three times that much in installation a ence ’ 
costs alone. ‘The room will take less n 
a than a week to install, compared to ’ 
t. Jo three to five weeks usually required. “s 
hange es i 
wv the . ¥%, 
Pees: Big Furnace Under Way Pe - 
condi- = 4} - , 
ntl —| At Allegheny Ludlum ae : 
Por High-grade metals for acrospace rigid steel conduit 
bias —— and — critical oo 
es: parts will come from larger ingots when Cas 7 99 
—_ os os Conp. completes the forms the strong, dependable life line 
argest consumable electrode vacuum- . 
aa melting furnace later this year. in Commonwealth Promenade Apartments 
see The furnace will turn out ingots of ? ‘ € 
‘ oil high-alloy steels and other metal mix- Bright new showpiece on Chicago’s In a world which runs on electrical 
cast tures more than twice the size of any Gold Coast is the magnificent Com- _ power, it’s only natural that this power 
aoe vacuum-melted ingots now being pro- monwealth Promenade Apartments, should be protected by sturdy, safe, 
al duced, _ Allegheny Ludlum said this the quality address for many of the rigid steel conduit. Steel conduit is low 
Bg week. The largest ingots now melted | Windy City’s particular people. Hand- in cost, easy to install and above all, 
f the ee Ludlum—a pioneer in the | gome to look at, luxurious to live in, permanent. It’s compatible with all 
Is -— i: 4 * eeagpec alg — it carries the same idea right down to _ building materials and is another ex- 
cither “eae ingots 50 in pr such details as its rigid conduit sys- ample of many jobs that versatile 
y he McGraw-Idison Co. is building the tem—made from steel pipe. steel pipe can do best. 
Rare furnace for Allegheny ‘| udlum’s Water- 
aes vliet (N. Y.) works. ‘The furnace will 
produce ingots of higher cleanliness, STEEL PIPE IS FIRST CHOICE 
wall improved soundness, greater workability. ° Low cost with durability ° Thrends eonestiite, eteanty 
create ’ i vat agg nen ged safety : i oe or coupled 
e util- Rolling on the Caps * Weldable—easily, strongly « Acalaae Cuangniere tear dees 
— 1 _ Anew machine for automatically put- INSIST ON PIPE MADE IN U.S.A. 
« the ting Caps on cup-type containers, such 
once | ie tga 8 bee ect | COMMITTEE ON STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 
al ap- lhe company says the machine has a 150 East Forty-Second Street « New York 17, N.Y. 
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insist on 
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VIKING 


ROTARY PUMPS 


In your own best interests, insist upon Vikings, the 
POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT pumps. Using them, you can 
eliminate slow priming, vapor locks, spasmodic delivery 
and partial emptying of tanks. Units feature the new 
helical gear drive and are equipped with heavy-duty 
pumps which deliver from 17 to 164 gallons per minute. 

Five interchangeable speed reducers permit easy change 
of pump speeds for handling thick or thin liquids. 
Maximum pressure is 200 PSI on lubricating liquids, 
100 PS! on non-lubricating liquids. 


For complete information, send for catalog series C, 


pages 27-28. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S. A. + In Canada, It’s ‘‘ROTO-KING’’ Pumps 
Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
See Your Classified Telephone Directory 








EXECUTIVES... 
“site-see” 
INDUSTRIAL COLORADO 


.. fight 
at 

your 

|, desk! 


Discover how your company con profit 
positively in Colorado. 
Learn why Colorado has become ‘‘the 
Stote that more thon meets your site 
requirements 
Examine the documented facts on Colo- 
rodo’s greot wealth of Manpower, Ma- 
terials, Markets 

@ See why Pleosont Living, a product of 
Colorado’s magic climate, is such a 
valuable bonus to industry. 


This revised-to-the-minute 9%-booklet port- 
folio, “‘Industrial Colorado,”’ presents an 
informative, concise analysis of the oppor- 
tunities awaiting new and expanding 
industry in Colorado 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


EoLroravo 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
58 STATE CAPITOL BLDG., DENVER 2, COLO. 
Your inquiry will be held in strictest confidence. 


150 Ve uw Products 


ON YOUR 
CRANE HOOK 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 

ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 
OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
WEIGHING STATION 

COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE 
TYPICAL WEIGHING 
APPLICATIONS 

Just a few of the many appli- | 
cations include—loading, un- 7 
loading, batching, check SBN ack! 
weighing, foundry charging, FLOOR sP 
production control, process 


control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! 
and, protecting your equip- 


HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 


to be free of defects in workmanship and 
materials, and accurate to “2 of 1% of the 
maximum dial capacity. 

Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 
31312 Stephenson Hwy. ° Royal Oak, Mich, 


“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 








rolling action that gives the smoothness 
of capping by hand, thus providing con. 
tinuous operation without jamming, 
Most automatic cappers plunge the lid 
straight down on the container. 

The new capper, light and compact, 
can be mounted directly on a standard 
filling machine, thus occupying no floor 
space. It will handle both paper and 
plastic lids. The unit costs about one. 
third less than comparable automatic 
cappers. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A mulch to protect graded slopes 
from erosion until grass can grow is 
sprayed on road shoulders from a movy- 
ing truck. The mulch, which comes in 
various colors, is called Vulcanol and is 
a water-based emulsion that looks some 
thing like paint. It dries to form a 
permeable elastic web that holds the 
earth in place three to six months, 
Made by Alco Oil & Chemical Corp,, 
Vulcanol can be bought in amounts 
from a 55-gal. drum to a tank-carload. 
In general, costs run from 3¢-5¢ per sq. 
vd. applied. 

* 
Factory-built gas stations that require 
only two days of on-site work will be 
manufactured in Perth Amboy, N. J. 
The stations come fully erected, com- 
plete with sign pylon, lubrication equip- 
ment, plumbing and wiring, and even 
work benches. The fullv insulated steel 
buildings have porcelain exteriors and 
interiors coated with vinyl plastic. Petro 
Merchandising Co. of Linden, N. J, 
developed the buildings and has priced 
its first two-bav models at $17,000 to 
$21,000. 

° 
Steam turbine performance can be 
controlled more closely with a new elec- 
tronic hydraulic system developed by 
General Electric Co.’s Medium Steam 
furbine Dept. GE claims its system, 
which hooks up a small analog com- 
puter to sensing devices and valves, 1S 
10 times faster and considerably more 
sensitive than present mechanical con- 
trols used to control steam pressure and 
svnchronize generator speed. 

s 
Dinner checks and gasoline bills go 
directly from credit card to standard 
80-column punch cards on a new ma- 
chine called the Printapunch developed 
by Dashew Business Machines, Ine. 
Phe Printapunch is designed to operate 
at the point of sale. It takes the cus 
tomer’s credit card, plus the 
amount of the transaction set on a 
variable keyboard, and punches out 4 
card ready for processing on automatic 


coded 


business machines. Price ranges from 


« 


$75 to $125 a unit depending on fea- 
tures 
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THE TREND 





What Does "Conflict of Interest” Mean? 


Even though it is an election year when Congress 
is disinclined to put through new legislation, there 
is one bill that should get passed this session. That 
is one dealing with the conflict of interest problem. 

The reason for urgency is that a new President 
will be in the White House next January. Shortly 
after his inauguration, hearings will be held on his 
nominations for the Cabinet and other high-level 
government posts. The question of conflict of 
interest is bound to arise many times as confirma- 
tion is sought. 

All one needs to recall is the bickering and bally- 
hooing in the 1953 hearings on the Eisenhower ap- 
pointees and you can realize how senseless a repe- 
tition of those episodes would be in 1961. But they 
are only the surface manifestations of the problem 
of getting qualified personnel to serve in executive 
capacities in the federal government. And it is 
this problem that is half the reason for rapid study 
and action in this area. The other half is the impor- 
tance of effective regulation of conflicts of interest 
among federal employees. 

Fortunately, Congress has just been given a tre- 
mendous assist in its consideration of legislation 
in this area. A special committee of the New York 
City Bar Assn. has completed its study of the prob- 
lem and it deserves considerable commendation for 
its effort (BW—Feb.27’60,p32). 

Now, with the benefit of that study and the infor- 
mation produced during hearings of several Con- 
gressional committees, no further time should be 
wasted. A new conflict of interest law should go 
on the statute books that would make government 
service more feasible for businessmen, scientists, 
and others who cannot make the economic sacrifice 
sometimes demanded. 

The Bar Assn. study stresses the urgency of the 
problem this way: “It is vital to ask whether the 
U.S. is doing enough to assure itself of needed 
talent for government service—to inquire what 
policy changes could improve the situation. The 
stakes riding on the issue of government manpower 
today do not permit chances to be taken.” 


Enforcing Dividend Taxes 


The Senate Finance Committee has started the 
ball rolling on a bill that would require corporations 
to withhold taxes on dividend income paid stock- 
holders. 

The U. S. system of taxing both corporate incomes 
and the dividend income of individuals is a dubious 
bit of tax policy at best. But if we are not willing 
to change the law, then we should enforce it fairly 
and firmly—which is just what we are not doing at 


152 


present. Last year alone, stockholders failed tg 
report at least $1.5-billion in dividend payments 
thus innocently or deliberately cheating the govern. 
ment out of $400-million in taxes. 

In the past, the Treasury has leaned on voluntary 
measures to coax citizens to pay the taxes due on 
these dividends, but these efforts have not had | 
marked success. This year the Treasury has em.) 
barked on a massive program to enlist the aid of 
organizations paying dividends and interest to notify 
all individuals that such income should be reported, 9 
But few hold any high hopes for the results. 

The idea behind the new bill would be to stop ; 
this sizable loss of tax revenue by requiring com- 
panies to withhold part of the taxes on dividends at © 
the source. 

Obviously, withholding taxes on dividends would | 
mean more bookkeeping and paper work for com- 
panies and taxpayers—though according to CED} 
Economist Joseph Pechman not so complicated a 
job as first envisioned. It also would tend to penalize 
the small, low-income shareholder who would have 
to wait until the end of the year for a refund, and, | 
in fairness, the withholding law should make special 
provision for expediting refunds to this group. 

But unfortunately, there doesn’t seem to be any 
way except withholding to make the tax law effec 
tive. The only alternative would be to build up an 
enormous staff of investigators in the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, and it is doubtful that even that would 
work. 

To permit the situation to continue would mean 
winking at widespread tax evasion. That would be | 
grossly unfair to the millions of stockholders who 
do report and pay taxes on dividend income. More 
over, by cutting the revenue yield of the present 
system it would make badly needed tax reduction 
and tax reform all the more difficult. 


Lesson Learned 


A few months ago, Ernest Marples, Britain’s 
Minister of Transport, came to this country to 
study our methods of handling automobile traffic. 
He took a look at five major cities, chatted with a 
bus driver all during the ride on the New Jersey 
Turnpike. Since Britain is only now beginning to 
feel the effects of mass car ownership, superhighway 
hazards, and similar ills from which Americans have 
suffered for decades, this was a highly logical 
move. So we note with pleasure that Minister 
Marples did indeed return home with a head stuffed 
with American knowhow. The evidence: This week 
he announced his program; he intends to appoint 4 
long-term study group to deal with the problem. 
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Every year millions of half-pints are Sunoco protected 


From dairy to eager mouths is a demand- 
ing journey for milk. Cartons jounce 
and bounce on their way to school. 
Eager hands (sometimes too eager) fur- 
ther test their durability. It takes spe- 
cial waxes to help make sure that milk 
gets where it belongs with all the sweet- 
ness and freshness that nature gave it. 

Modern, patented Sunoco waxes give 
sure protection to millions of cartons 
every year. They set fast and tight... 


coat evenly give cartons a fresh, 
attractive appearance. 

For 74 years, Sunoco has meant qual- 
ity right down the line. Today, this 
quality—the best economy of all—is 
found in more than 400 Sunoco indus- 
trial products. Industrial Products 
Department, SUN OIL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. In Canada: 
Sun Oil Company Limited, 
Toronto and Montreal. 
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MAKERS OF FAMOUS CUSTOM-BLENDED BLUE SUNOCO GASOLINES ‘ 








New York to Paris. .. San Francisco to Honolulu 
... Miami to San Juan... all across the world. 
Pan Am Jet Clipper* Cargo cuts delivery time 
10°-. It brings those far-flung markets as close 
to your loading dock as a neighboring state. 


But that’s not all. Pan Am Jet Clipper Cargo 
also means ease, convenience, lower costs. Pan 
Am just recently cut transpacific rates up to 
53° Jan. 1), cut trans- 

atlantic rates as much as 

54°* just last vear, and will 

cut them again April 1, this 

time as much as 45‘: ! Now, 

more often than ever, it 

costs less to ship by Clipper* 

Cargo than the total for sur- 

face transportation. 


Today more American companies ship by Pan 
Am than by any other overseas airline. Why? 
Because Pan Am offers more space, more Jets, 
more flights, more shipping points from the 
U.S., more service. 

Call your cargo agent, freight forwarder or 
Pan Am office. Get your product aboard today 
—ahbroad tomorrow ! 


Mme A 





All over the world Pan Am Jets 
cut cargo delivery time 40% 











